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Research 1s Key to Many New Markets 


For Petroleum Products 


By H. W. Camp* 


Presented before Petroleum Division, 4. I. M. E., New York, Feb. 20-23 


ESEARCH is defined, scientifi- 
R cally, as a “systematic investi- 
gation of some phenomenon, 
and also a search for hidden treas- 
ures.”” Chemists tell us that the hidden 
treasures of petroleum are far richer 
than the products which have been 
best known to us. However, these 
secrets will be discovered only through 
intensive and systematic, as well as 
scientific, industrial research. Indeed, 
the scope of the subject is so great 
that such an intensive research pro- 
gram should be assumed by a central- 
ized organization supported by the 
petroleum industry as a whole. Such 
organization would assume the _ re- 
sponsibilities for investigation of new 
products and development of markets 
for such products. 


Gasoline, the chief product of the 
petroleum industry, has become a 


Real Selling 


HE accompanying paper by 


4 prepared to deliver at the meeting of the 
Petroleum Division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in New York, 


Feb. 22 and 23. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS deemed the pic- 
ture it presents of the possibilities for more in- 
tensive development of markets for petroleum 
Products so worthy of earnest consideration by 
every oil man that it is republished in this lead- 


Ing position in this issue. 


Research now is undoubtedly the most impor- 
ant key to many new markets for existing oil 
products and for new ones science will bring 


forth. 





Latest Crude Revisions 


FULL report of crude oil 

price changes made on Feb. 
21 by Carter Oil Co., Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co., and the Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. will be found in 
this issue on page 22. The re- 
port also gives the new price 
schedules. 

The prices published in the 
market section of this issue are 
those in effect prior to the Feb. 
21 changes. 











cheap commodity. The continual, un- 
controlled over-production of crude pe- 
troleum, the intensive competitive con- 


*General superintendent of refineries, 


companies, Tulsa. 


a Good Team Mate 
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dition in the marketing of petroleum 
products and the increase of refining 
efficiency and installing of cracking 
facilities, have all combined to lower 


the market value of gasoline. The 
lower cost of gasoline has all been 
passed on to the purchaser in the 


form of lower prices, so that today 
the most important product can 
scarcely be manufactured at a profit. 

In other fields, manufacturing indus- 
tries have diversified their products 
when faced by a similar situation. 
Thus they have been able to widen 
their marketing outlook. Why cannot 
the petroleum industry employ the 
same tactics? 

Right now we are hearing much dis- 
cussion concerning the development 
of a wider market for existing petro- 
leum products and new products for 
existing or prospective markets. For 


for Rese arch 


Along with that research work, even now, and 
to an increasing degree as it is carried on in the 
future, must go good, intelligent survey and de- 
velopment of new 


r 
“ 


markets, for even existing 


products today—in other words, selling as the 


matter, must 


business world generally defines it. 

The oil sales companies large and small par- 
ticularly, but every man in the business for that 
become 
must recognize as the first need of the industry— 


market conscious. They 


as have other lines of business—the developing 


of sound markets, both for existing products 
today and markets for new products. 
backed by an industry thus minded, will indeed 


Research, 


lead to a stabilization of the oil industry. 





instance, we can cite recent develop- 
ments for use of propane, butane and 
ethylene. Butane has been found to 
be an efficient and inexpensive refrig- 
erant, especially adapted to home re- 
frigerating systems. Propane and 
butane fractions of natural gasoline 
may be shipped under pressure and 
may be used as a substitute for acety- 
lene in cutting torches in connection 
with oxygen. There is a possibility of 
substituting butane for gas oil in the 
carburetion of coal gas, as we know 
that butane contains practically the gas 
enrichment as the same volume of 
gas oil and should prove to be a 
superior product for this function. 
Ethylene, a hydrocarbon present in 
cracked gases, is finding an outlet 
for the artificial ripening of green 
fruits. 

Accompanying is a table showing 
the more general uses of petroleum 
products as now established (see 
Table No. 1). 

Petroleum, with its higher hydro- 
gen content and mobile character, is 
an ideal raw material for the manu- 
facturer of synthetic organic com- 
pounds, which can be produced eco- 
nomically, the extent of which cannot 
even be predicted. However, we do 
know that many valuable organic 
compounds, now chemical curiosities, 
will be available in quantities as by- 
products of petroleum. See Table 
No. 2. 

The synthetic chemical industry 
based on petroleum as a raw ma- 
terial is now in its infancy. How- 
ever, this field has possibilities of 
equaling or even surpassing the in- 
dustry built up around coal tar both 
in magnitude and variety of products. 
The vast majority of the petroleum 
derivatives are non-benzenoid hydro- 
carbons and, as such, would not com- 
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pete with coal tar derivatives. The 
present production of synthetic organic 
chemicals, especially the alcohols, gly- 
cols, aldehydes and their derivatives, 
is now being consumed by industrial 
markets, particularly in the lacquer, 
bakelite, automobile and explosive in- 
dustries. Their uses are definitely 
established and the demand in these 
fields is increasing daily. 


At the present time there is an 
annual consumption of approximately 
$900,000,000 worth of chemicals, a 
large part of which are organic chemi- 
cals capable of synthesis from petro- 
leum. The extent to which synthetic 
petroleum products can break into 
that market depends upon the ability 
of the petroleum industry to manu- 
facture a product of superior quality, 
or better the prices of the same 
quality product as produced by present 





Hydrocarbon Gases 


o~ 


Fuel 
2. Natural gasoline 
a. Blending with refining gasoline. 
b. Motor fuel 
ce. Aviation fuel 
3. Carbon black 
a. Paint 
b. Ink 
ce. Rubber tires 
4. Liquefied gases 
a. Coal gas enrichment 
b. Refrigeration 
ec. Chemical synthesis 


Light Distillates 


1. Gasolines 
a. Motor fuels 


b. General solvents (Commercial 
vents) 
2. Naphthas 
a. Dry cleaning 
b. Paints 


ec. Soap manufacture 
3. Kerosene 

a. Tractor fuel 

b. Heating 

ec. Illumination 


Intermediate Distillates 


1. Gas oil 

a. Diesel fuel 

b. Cracking stock 

ec. Coal gas enrichment 
Absorption oil 

a. Gasoline recovery 
b. Benzol recovery 


tw 





sol- 


Heavy Distillates 


1. Lubricating oils 
a. Internal combustion engines 
b. Industrial uses 
2. Technical oils 
a. Flotation 
b. Medicinal 
ec. Emulsifying 
3. Waxes 
a. Candles 
b. Waterproofing 
ce. Sealing 


Residual Oils 


1. Cylinder stocks 
a. Bright stocks 
b. Steam cylinder oils 


ce. Grease compounding 
2. Fuel oil 
a. Boiler fuel 


b. Furnace 
ec. Gas manufacture 


3. Greases 
a. Heavy lubrication 
4. Asphalt 
a. Paving 
b. Roofing 
ce. Paints 
5. Coke 
a. Fuel 
b. Carbon products 
ce. Graphite 


Sludge Products 


1. Acids 
a. Source of valuable chemicals 
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(other) processes. For example, the 
manufacturer of synthetic isopropy] 
alcohol must make a purer alcohol or 
must meet the price of isopropyl al- 


cohol derived from acetone, a fer- 
mentation product. In case the manu- 
facturer of the synthetic product 


can lower the price of isopropyl alco- 
hol and still show a profit, the iso- 
propyl alcohol derived from acetone 
will no longer be a factor in the mar- 
ket. 

There are many other markets 
which will furnish large outlets for 
petroleum derivatives when they be- 
come available in quantity. The na- 
ture and extent of these markets are 
purely speculative in the light of our 
present knowledge. Many of them 
would probably have to be developed 
as the synthetic chemical industry ex- 
panded. They would have the advan- 
tage, however, of being relatively free 
from competition. 

The hidden treasures of petroleum, 
the extent and richness of which I 
have attempted to sketch for you, can 
be uncovered by research. If we sur- 
vey other major industries, such as 
cement, gas, electric, leather and steel, 
we find they maintain co-operative re- 
search organizations. These research 
laboratories have developed new prod- 
ucts, introduced untold economies, led 
the way to scientific marketing, and 
saved millions of dollars for their re- 
spective industries. 


N THE past two or three years the 

petroleum industry has_ watched 
with interest the progress of the re- 
search program instituted by _ the 
Natural Gasoline Association of Amer- 
ica. This program is supported by 
funds assessed from the members of 
the association and the information so 
obtained is imparted to all members. 
Much credit should be given this 
association for their courage and fore- 
sight in pioneering a _ co-operative 
research program of this nature. The 
American Gas Association has_ been 
maintaining a similar program for the 
natural gas industry. 

The step that the natural gas and 
natural gasoline branches have taken 
in establishing co-operative research 
programs for the development of new 
products and enlargement of present 
markets is applicable to the entire 
petroleum industry. A centralized re- 
search program supported by the pe: 
troleum industry as a whole would 
economize on funds and _ personnel, 
minimize duplication of work, ¢0 
ordinate discoveries, and the benefits 
accruing from such a program would 
be greater than any results obtained 
by independent research by the v@ 
rious divisions of the industry. The 
different branches of the petroleum 
industry are interdependent and the 
general prosperity of one is condi 
tional upon the prosperity of tht 
others. Due to this interdependency, 
the scope of the problem and the fatt 
the petroleum industry is dealing w! 
essentially the same class of chemicé 
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material, it is vital that the entire 
industry unite in a co-operative re- 
search program. 

The oil industry is faced with the 
necessity of immediately developing 
new outlets for its products. How- 
ever, our store of fundamental data 
concerning the chemical and physical 
properties of the compounds which 
constitute petroleum is_ relatively 
meager. Hence it would seem that 
the centralized research program 
should be divided into two lines of 
endeavor: 

(1) The immediate development of 
the more obvious possibilities for the 
wider utilization of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

(2) Extensive research into the 
basic chemical and physical properties 
of the hydrocarbon series composing 
petroleum. 

The data gathered here would be 
the basis for further expansion in the 
development of synthetic petroleum 
products. 

Let us draw for your imagination, 
a picture of an average American 
home a few years from now when pe- 
troleum synthesis has been developed 
so as to produce the various products 
which are within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. The interior decoration of 
the house is pyroxylin lacquer. 

The house is furnished, of course, 
with bakelite furniture which is ex- 
tremely popular and is painted and 
decorated with pyroxalin lacquer. 

The heating system is operated with 
residual gas and furnace oil distillate 
burner, and refrigeration is effected 
by the use of methyl chloride. The 
linoleum, shingles, leather upholster- 
ing, bathroom fixtures, are all prod- 
ucts of petroleum. 

In the medicine chest we find cam- 
phor, turpentine, disinfectant, alcohol, 
vaseline, ointments and salves, pur- 
gatives, liniments and other items de- 
rived from petroleum. Milady laves 
her hands with soap, perfumes her 
bath and person with delicate per- 
fumes, puts on her make-up, dresses 
in artificial silk and the unromantic 
and evil smelling crude oil has, through 
the ingenuity of man, furnished all 
these necessary aids to femininity. 

A typical breakfast might consist 
of eggs cooked in lard substitute, 
toast spread with synthetic dairy 
butter, and coffee sweetened with pe- 
troleum derived saccharin. 


ILADY drives the car out to do 
her shopping, the car operating 
on knockless motor fuel, entirely dif- 
ferent from our present fuel, and rid- 
ing on tires developed from petroleum. 
The lacquer on the car, the leather 
upholstering, floor covering, instru- 
ment board, horn button and other 
fixtures are petroleum derived. De- 
touring a few blocks where workmen 
are blasting with explosives, originally 
petroleum, she stops and buys a 
package of her favorite hydrocarbon 
chewing gum. 
These are a few of the vast number 
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Alkyl Chlorides— 


and others. 


Alcohols— 


Methyl, ethyl, 
alcohols, such as the glycols. 


Aldehydes— 


synthetic resins, (bakelite), 


base for synthesis. 
Esters— 


Fatty Acids— 


Formic, etc. 


thesis. 
Ketones— 


Aromatics— 
Benzol, toluol, etc. 





Classes of Organic Compounds 
Capable of Synthesis from Petroleum, ; 
Examples and Uses 


(Table 2) 


Methyl chloride, ethyl chloride, carbon tetrachloride, chloroform 
Chiefly used as refrigerants, solvents, anesthetics, 
and as a base for further chemical synthesis. 


propyl, butyl, amyl, higher alcohols and other 
Chiefly used as general solvents and 
for the rayon silk and pyroxylin lacquer industries. 


Formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, etc. 
antiseptics, 


Propyl acetate, amyl acetate, butyl acetate. 
base for pyroxylin lacquers and chemical synthesis. 


Undeveloped at present time but edible fats, butter 
and lard substitutes, and soaps are possible from petroleum syn- 


Acetone, methyethyl ketone, etc. 
as a base for chemical synthesis. 


Dyestuffs, saccharin, explosives, antiseptics, 
perfumes, artificial leather, etc., can be synthesized from petroleum 
in competition with coal tar industry. 


Chiefly used in manufacture of 
denaturants and as a 


Chiefly used as a 


Chiefly used for solvents and 








of possibilities in the application of 
petroleum and its allied gases. No 
doubt the field has only been scratched 
and organized and exhaustive research 
will surely develop many other prod- 
ucts now unknown to anyone. 

In subscribing to a program for pe- 
troleum research it must be borne in 
mind that Rome was not built in a 
day and, in investing in a co-operative 
enterprise of this nature, we cannot 
reasonably expect to immediately 
revolutionize the petroleum industry. 
We could, however, expect to find the 
dividends from this investment would 
be cumulative and would compound 
with the passage of time. The day 
may arrive when gasoline will be only 
a by-product of petroleum, when con- 
sidered from the point of view of net 
profits. 

AMARILLO, Tex., Feb. 17.—Garcia 
Grinto, representative of the Argen- 
tine government, who is on a lengthy 
inspection tour of the oil fields of the 
United States, has visited the Pan- 
handle as the guest of the National 
Supply Companies and John Le Bos- 
quet, Panhandle scout for the Sin- 
clair Oil and Gas Co. 

Mr. Grinto, who is studying meth- 
ods in this country for his govern- 
ment, has been giving particular at- 
tention to the rotary drilling equip- 
ment and to the advances being 
taken by the natural gas industry. 


Scouts to Decide 1928 
Meeting Place 


HOUSTON, Feb. 17.—Ford Turner 
of the Pure Oil Co., San Antonio, 
has called a meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Oil Scouts 
of America, at Dallas, Feb. 25, to 
decide on the time and place for 
the 1928 convention. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee are G. W. Arnold, Pure Oil Co., 


Houston; P. G. Booth, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Breckenridge; C. J. 
Bradley, The Texas Co., Colorado 


City, Texas; Joe Clingen, Roxana Pe- 
troleum Corp., Abilene; R. O. Frame, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Wichita 
Falls; Ed L. Hogan, Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co., Corsicana; J. F. Hornbeck, 
Vacuum Oil Co., Midland; J. B. 
Leonard, Prairie Oil & Gas Co., East- 
land; C. B. McCormack, Roxana Pe- 
troleum Corp., Dallas; E. G. More- 
head, Simms Oil Co., Shreveport, La.; 
G. R. Nicholson, Empire Oil & Gas 
Co., Amarillo; G. C. Phillips, Mar- 
land Oil Co. of Texas, San Angelo; 
and O. E. Reynaud, The Texas Co., 








El Dorado, Ark. 

CASPER, Wyo.—Midwest Refining 
Co. is building its fifth casinghead 
gasoline plant in the Salt Creek 
field. This plant will process gas 
that is now being wasted. 
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A.O.M.A. Will Talk 
Profits for 1928 


CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—Everyone who 
addresses the American Oil Men’s As- 
sociation convention here March 6, 7 
and 8, will talk on the same sub- 
ject. The topic is one which James 
A. Gilmore, secretary, considers the 
year’s most absorbing one, that is, 
“Profits for 1928”. 

Two or more jobbers will talk on 
the subject. At least two refiners 
will be heard from, then there will 
be others who will talk on _ specific 
methods of improving earnings 
through complete lubrication service, 
through greasing establishments, 
through car washing, and-so-forth. 

The names of all the speakers are 
not ready to be announced as some 
have given a tentative promise to be 
on the program. The one qualification 
for every speaker is that he must 
know his subject. “If he made profits 
in 1927 he is capable of discussing 
the subject of ‘Profits in 1928’’’, Mr. 
Gilmore said. 

B. H. Anglin, vice-president of 
{Indian Refining Co. of Lawrenceville, 
{ll., is one of the refiners. Another 
refiner will be on the program also, 
but his name is withheld because he 
has not been able to make his promise 
definite yet. 

A. S. Close, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Hickok Producing 
Co., Toledo, O., is on the program. 
He is head of one of the few oil 
jobbing companies in the United 
States that can boast of never having 
cut a price to get business, not even 
meeting the Quantity Discount Agree- 
ment at its Michigan stations. An- 
other oil marketer on the program 
who sells his products without regard 


to his competitors’ prices is R. S. 
Williams, head of the Williams Oil 
Co., Muncie, Ind. Mr. Williams is 


president of the Indiana Independent 
Petroleum Marketers Association. 

G. W. Benedict and L. F. Marshall, 
joint authors of a book on the sub- 
ject of making profits by operating 
complete lubrication stations, are 
both on the program. They are both 
with the Weaver Manufacturing Co. 
of Springfield, Ill. 

J. P. Nicholson, head of the Klean- 


Rite Auto Laundry Co., will talk 
about making money through car 
washing; how the job adapts itself 
to the oil marketing business. 


An unusual feature of the program 
is that every exhibitor will be given 
three minutes to talk to the assembled 
oil men. The equipment manufac- 
turers’ subject will be “Profits for 
1928”. 

The last innovation of the conven- 
tion is in arrangements for the an- 
nual banquet. There will be no dance 
but a movie, and a few good acts of 
musical entertainment. The moving 
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picture is “The Story of Petroleum”, 
the American Petroleum Institute’s 


film. It is in four reels and lasts an 
hour and a half. The time will be 
broken by other entertainment fea- 
tures. 

The main idea with the banquet 


program is that it be short and permit 
the oil men to seek entertainment of 
their own liking. There will be no 
long-winded _ speaker. There’ will, 
however, be good music and maybe a 
dancing act or two. 


Will Address Refiners 
On Joint Research 


TULSA, Feb. 20.—“Some of the 
Accomplishments of Co-operative Re- 
search”, will be described to members 
of the Western Petroleum Refiners As- 
sociation at the annual convention to 
be held at Kansas City on March 6. 
Dr. Frank C. Whitmore, chairman of 
the Division of Chemistry and Chemi- 
cal Technology of the National Re- 
search Council and head of the chem- 


istry department of Northwestern 
University will address the refiners 
on this subject. 


In the current bulletin of the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Association 
Howard Bennette, managing director, 
issues an invitation to every member 
company to be represented by some- 
one interested in the technical phases 
of refining in addition to the usual 
executive representation. 


3 Marland Companies 
Are Consolidated 


TULSA, Feb. 18.—E. W. Marland, 
president of the Marland Oil Co., re- 
turned to his Ponca City headquar- 
ters the past week and issued a 
statement on the consolidation of 
three subsidiary companies, These 
are the Marland Oil companies of 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Texas. They 
have been reformed under the name 
Marland Production Co. 

At the same time Mr. Marland 
announced that two vice-presidents 
of the parent company and the treas- 
urer would not be candidates for re- 
election at the annual meeting in 
May. The three are John S. Alcorn, 
J. K. Cleary, vice-presidents and Se- 
ward R. Sheldon, treasurer. All have 
been with the company for several 
years. They will organize a company 
of their own and will maintain head- 
quarters in Ponea City. 

Mr. Marland will be president of 
the new Marland Production Co. and 
C. C. Brown will be executive vice- 
president. Mr. Brown has been a 
director of the parent company for 
several years. Other vice-presidents 
of the new company are A. W. Mc- 
Coy and Travis L. Golay, of the 
Colorado company; W. A. Moncrief 
and I. G. Harmon, of the Texas com- 


pany; J. R. McGinley, G. C. Shallen- 
berger and R. T. Clark, of the Ok- 


lahoma company. 








N. Dakota Jobbers 
Annual Meeting 


FARGO, N. D., Feb. 18.—The 
largest group of Independent oil job- 
bers ever assembled in North Dakota 
attended the annual meeting at the 
Waldorf hotel in Fargo on Feb. 2 
and 8. ‘There were 110 registra- 
tions. George F. Shafer, attorney 
general of North Dakota, was _ the 
first speaker. He discussed ‘“Gov- 
ernment and Business.” 


The second speaker was C. C. Wag- 
ner of the Dacotah Oil Co., Madison, 
S. D., who discussed “Deterioration 
of Crank Case Oil.” Mr. Wagner’s 
talk has been heard by oil men in 
other states who have prevailed on 
him to tell them what he has learned 
about automotive lubrication. 


N. E. Williams of the Fargo Com- 
mercial club addressed the convention 
on the second day on “Freight Rates.” 
A representative of the Canfield Oi! 
Co. of Cleveland, O., had charge of 
the last event on the program, show- 
ing the moving picture called “Man- 
ufacture of Lubricating Oils.” It 
was at this meeting that G. C. An- 
derson of McLaughlin, Noreen & Co., 
Minneapolis first delivered his talk 
on “Profits” which he was persuaded 
to take to three other state meetings 

Most of the officers of the North 
Dakota Petroleum Association were 
re-elected for 1928. Among. them 
was the president H. M. Wilson, In- 
ternational Oil Co. of Minot. The 
officers for the coming year are: 

President, H. M. Wilson, Interna- 
tional Oil Co., Minot; vice-president, 
K. H. Helgerund, Helgerund Oil Co., 


Harvey; secretary, Paul  Hadlick, 
Minneapolis; treasurer, H. A. 
Schmidtt, Red Trail Oil & Transfer 


Co., Mandan. 

Two directors to serve for a term 
of three years are Arnold I. Berg 
of the A. G. Sorlie Oil Co., Grand 
Forks, who succeeded himself, and 
A. O. Foster of Oakes, N. D. 


Loses Suit For Imperial Receivership 


TULSA, Feb. 20.—The application 
of C. L. Mayhall for a _ receivership 
for the Imperial Refining Co. and al- 
lied companies was denied on Feb. 
16, by Judge Edwin I. MeNeill of the 
District Court of Tulsa County at 
the conclusion of a hearing. Mr. 
Mayhall formerly was a vice presi- 
dent of the Imperial and is a minor- 
ity stockholder. He alleged that the 
value of his stock was depreciated by 
acts of the management. 


TOLEDO, Feb. 17.—A. S. Close, 
vice-president of the Hickok Pro- 
ducing Co. and president of the Amer- 
ican Oil Men’s Association, returned 
this week from a tour of Mid-Conti- 
nent producing and refining areas. 
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NEWS 


50,000 Barrels of California Heavy Oil 


May be Shut In. as Conservation 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 18 
ECISION has been reached by 
D officials of the leading oil com- 
panies of California to shut in 
as much oil as possible, as soon as 
details can be worked out. Decision 
on a number of these points will be 
reached early next week at an _ in- 
formal conference to be attended by 
those with the most at stake. Due 
to the fact that the movement is 
just under way, with many details 
yet to be decided, none of its leaders 
will discuss the matter at present. 

It is known that between 30,000 
and 50,000 barrels of daily average 
production of heavy oil will be closed 
in, probably by March 1. It has also 
been decided that the production of 
refinable oil at Ventura Avenue will 
be reduced approximately 20 per cent 
—between 10,000 and 12,000 barrels. 
It is likely that close to 10,000 bar- 
rels of refinable oil will be closed 
in in Orange County. There also is 
a possibility that attempts will be 
made to reduce production at Domin- 
guez, as this field is controlled by 
only two companies. Standard almost 
completely controls West Coyote, and 
it is possible that some production 
will be shut in in that field also. 

The shut-in movement had its in- 
ception two weeks ago, but the 
wheels did not begin to turn with 
much momentum until this week. This 
week a number of important confer- 
ences have been held and much work 
has been done by sub-committees, 
composed of engineers and field, work- 
ing up information for use at the 
general conferences. 

Those behind the movement to shut 
in some wells at Ventura Avenue 
feel that the field is to be benefited 
by the movement. At least 60,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas has been lost 
in this field, and this gas is valued 
at about $6,000 a day. With the 
shut-in program worked out, this gas 
will be saved and at least 10,000 bar- 
rels of production held back. Also 
it is understood that the plans will 
call for the production of any new 
well for 30 days only, and then it 
will be allowed to produce only 80 
per cent of what it produced during 
the 30 day period. 

The present daily average produc- 
tion of the Coyote field is about 13,- 
500 barrels and, since much of this 
field is controlled by one company, 
probably most of the wells could be 
closed in. In Brea Canyon, the Shell 
Co. recently completed a well mak- 
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ing 4,500 barrels, and it is thought 
the Shell and the Union will decide 
to shut in some of the present pro- 
duction in this area. The Union owns 
in fee the Stearns lease, 1,000 acres, 
and some of the wells on this lease 
could be closed in if necessary. Not 
much can be done at Seal Beach, 
Huntington Beach or Long Beach, as 
many small operators are involved, 
who are not in a position to close in 
their wells, or even reduce their flow. 

The big accomplishment of the 
shut-in movement will be the reduc- 
tion of heavy oil production, which 
is used almost entirely as fuel oil. 
Heavy oil, including all grades of 


fuel oils, has been going into stor- 
age the past three years in Cali- 
fornia. Total stocks of this class of 


products have increased to slightly 
more than 93,000,000 barrels, a figure 
which represents a burden to carry. 
Fuel oil is selling at prices which rep- 
resent a loss to the major oil com- 
panies. The shutting in of say 50,- 
000 barrels of additional heavy pro- 
duction will retieve this situation. The 
fields in Kern county will bear most 
of the burden, and the oil companies 
will be put to some expense to take 
care of the royalty owners. Just how 
this is to be handled is not fully 
decided upon except in a few in- 
stances. 

A check this week of the present 
shut-in situation in California indi- 


cates that approximately 84,000 bar 
rels of daily production is now shut 
in and has been held back for several 
months, and in some instances sev- 
eral years. If the present program 
goes as planned and 75,000 barrels of 
additional production is closed _ in, 
then the state will have a held back 
production of nearly 160,000 barrels. 

Whether the California refineries 
will reduce their crude runs to stills 
is not known. Natural gasoline is 
plentiful at a comparatively low 
price. Most of the larger plants have 
cracking plants. The Shell Co. is 
now cracking fuel at the approximate 
rate of 12,000 to 15,000 barrels daily. 
Union Oil is cracking gas oil, and the 
Pan American is running cracking stills, 
it being reported that Pan American 
recently turned out its millionth bar- 
rel of cracked gasoline. Richfield and 
California Petroleum are in a_posi- 
tion to crack gasoline. The Stand- 
ard can crack when it wishes. The 
Associated could also produce cracked 
gasoline. 

Steps now being taken to bring 
about the conservation of oil, or 
rather the holding back of the oil, 
are being taken with the full knowl- 
edge of state authorities, and with 
full approval. In fact many of the 
steps being taken are coming through 
a committee of oil men named at the 
request of the committee appointed 
by the state governor. 





Ohio Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation, Neil House, Columbus, 
O;,, Feb. 22. 29. 24. 

Western Petroleum’ Refiners 
Association, Muehlbach Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 6. 

American Oil Men’s Associa- 


tion, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
March 6, 7 and 8. 
Wisconsin Independent Oil 


Jobbers Association, Hotel Plank- 
inton, Milwaukee, March 14. 

Independent Oil Men’s Asso- 
ciation of New England, Amer- 
ican House, Boston, Mass., 
March 14, 15. 


Independent Oil Men of Amer- 


ica, annual election, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, March 19, 20, 
21. 


American Association of Pe- 





Index to Coming Meetings 


troleum Geologists, business and 
technical sessions in San Fran- 
cisco, March 21, 22, 23; field 
trips and entertainments, Los 
Angeles, March 24, 25. 

American Oil Burner Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
April 3, 4, 5, 1928. 

American Chemical Society. 
St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 16, 17, 18. 
19. 

National Petroleum  Associa- 
tion, Cambridge Springs, Pa.. 
April 19, 20. 

Natural Gasoline Department 


of American Gas_ Association. 
Texas Fair Grounds, Dallas. 
May 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Natural Gasoline Association 


of America, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, 
May 22, 23, 24. 




















BULLETIN 
(By Telegraph) 
CASPER, Wyo., Feb. 21.—Effec- 
tive Feb. 21 Mid-West Refining Co. 


revised price of Salt Creek crude; 
29-29.9 gravity was posted at $1.01 
with a 5 cent differential to 32 grav- 
ity at $1.16. Beginning with 33 
gravity at $1.19 there is a 3 cent 
differential through 37 and above at 
$1.31. This is a change’ ranging 
from a 13 cent reduction on heavy 
crude to a 1 cent advance on 37 and 


above gravity. 


Staff Special—By Telegraph 

TULSA, Feb. 20 

O KLAHOMA, Kansas, north Texas, 
Texas Panhandle and_ north 
Louisiana crude oil prices were 
revised effective Feb. 21. Carter Oil 
Co. led the revision, followed by 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., the Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. and The Texas Co. 
Prairie’s new schedule for Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and north Texas is a 
reduction of 16 cents on 28-28.9 
gravity. A 5 cent differential was 
established on each succeeding gravity 
through 32 gravity. Beginning with 
33-33.9 gravity there is a 3 _ cent 
differential, making an advance of 
from 1 to 16 cents on higher gravities. 
Crude 52 and above is now posted at 


$1.76. Under the old schedule the 
lowest grade posted was 28-28.9 at 
$1.12 with a 2 cent differential for 
each succeeding grade with 52 and 
above posted at $1.60. 

Carter’s revision begins with 24- 
24.9 gravity at 76 cents, with a 5 cent 
differential through 32 gravity and 
with a 8 cent differential upwards 


from 33-33.9 gravity through 52 and 
above. New schedules of both Carter 


and Prairie meet the old schedule at 
36-36.9 gravity, at $1.28. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. made a 
similar revision 


on Texas Panhandle 





Prairie’s New Schedule 


New Old New 

Gravity Price Price (ravity Price 
a $0.96 $1.12 10-40.9 _ ............ 1.40 
29-29.9 aor wae ste... 1.43 
B0-80.9  ceccccsseee 1.06 1.16 42-42.9 1.46 
31-31.9 nm “a oo —— 
et aeeeararer 1.52 

perry 1.16 1.20 eee 155 
SB=BS.9  oneseccsanes 1.19 1.22 46.469 ........... 1.58 
BESEO sissies: 1.22 1.24 47-47.9 . = 161 
35-35.9 . 1.25 1.26 48-48.9 eos 
36-36.9 1.28 1.28 49-49.9 ZEST 
ik y 5 ener 1.31 BBO SO-BO9.  wccssecccs 1.70 
38-38.9 1.34 1.32 51-51.9 1.73 
SOBD.D  cccicsesvess 1.37 1.34 52 and above 1.76 


9c 
oe 


Mid-Continent Crudes Revised, 
Low Grades Cut, 


High Grades Up 


and on Wichita Falls, Ranger and 
east Texas. Panhandle crude in 
Wheeler county below 29 gravity now 
is posted at 60 cents with a 5 cent 
differential through 32 gravity and 
with a 3 cent differential beginning 
at 33-33.9 gravity; with 44 and above 
posted at $1.16. Hutchinson and 
Carson county crudes begin at below 
31 gravity at 60 cents with a 5 cent 
differential through 32-32.9 and a 3 
cent differential beginning at 33-33.9 
gravity. The new schedule in Gray 
county begins at below 27 gravity at 
60 cents with a 5 cent differential 
through 32-32.9, and a 3 cents spread 


beginning with 33 gravity; and 44 
and above posted at $1.26. The last 
previous change by Humble in Pan- 


handle was Aug. 23 when all grades 
were posted at 75 cents. 


Crude in Ranger, north Texas, 
Mexia, Powell, Richland, Wortham, 
Currie, Lytton Springs, Moran and 
Nocon fields all in Texas was posted 
at 76 cents for below 25 gravity, 
with a 5 cent differential through 


32-32.9 gravity and a 3 cent differ- 
ential beginning at 33-33.9 gravity, 
with 44 and above posted at $1.52. 
The Texas Co. effective Feb. 21 
met the Carter schedule in north, 
north central and central Texas and 
in .north Louisiana where it pur- 
chases on a gravity basis. Its schedule 
begins at 24-24.9 gravity at 76 cents 
and ends with 52 and above at $1.76. 





Magnolia Petroleum Co. on Feb. 
16 reduced heavy grades of Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Texas crude in 

The date of the 13 to 30 cent 


reduction on Mid-Continent crude 
by the Magnolia Petroleum Co. is 


published incorrectly as Feb. 18 
on page 118 of this issue. The 
date of this reduction was Feb. 
16. 



























to 30 
prices: below 


amounts ranging from 13 
cents, posting these 
30, 75 cents; 30-30.9 gravity, 90 
cents; and 31-31.9 gravity, $1.05. 
Crude of 32 degrees and above was 
unchanged on that date. On Feb. 
21, it posted the same schedule as 
Prairie on oil above 32 gravity, leav- 
ing unchanged the lower’ grades 
which it had reduced on Feb. 16. 
Magnolia’s price on 32-32.9 is $1.16, 
with 3 cents additional for each suc- 
ceeding degree of gravity, up to 
maximum grade of 52 and above, 
which is $1.76. 

The Magnolia also 
postings in the Texas 
Feb. 21. 

The last previous change by Prairie 
Oil & Gas was March 12, 1927; by 
Carter Oil on March 14. 

Pres. R. M. Young, of the Carter, 
told NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS that 
the change was an effort to readjust 
prices to conform more nearly with 
the realization value of refined prod- 
ucts. The change has been under 
consideration for some time he said 
and the effort has been made to 
bring the prices of crude and refined 
into closer harmony. 

W. S. Farish, president of Humble, 
on Feb. 21 issued a statement saying 
that the Humble is attempting to 
interpret in terms of crude values the 
present market value of fuel oil and 
gasoline. Continuing, he said that 
“in posting the new schedule for Pan- 
handle crudes we have increased the 
posted price because we are no longe 
adding to storage crude in the Pan- 
handle, nor are we shipping any of 
this crude by tank car.” 


met Humble’s 
Panhandle on 


The current crude _ readjustment 
comes almost one year after the 
effect of Seminole’s production brought 
three consecutive crude reductions 


within 18 days. Carter Oil Co. also 
led the 1927 revision with a reduction 
effective Feb. 22, establishing a 4 cent 
differential. On March 5 Mid-Conti- 
nent crude was reduced further, and 
a 8 cent differential established; and 
on March 12 a 2 cent differential was 
made effective. 
Following are 
Prairie Oil & Gas 
Oil & Refining Co.: 


new schedules of 
and the Humble 














NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 





> 
Humble’s New Schedule 
Texas Panhandle eee New Price Gravity New Price 
| : : : 31-31.9 85 38-38.9 1.05 
Old | Wheeler County Hutchinson and Car- 39.399 ‘99 39-39.9 1.11 
Price | Gravity New Price son Counties—Con't. 33.339 93 49.40.9 1.14 
1.36 | Below 29 $9.60 Gravity New Price 3434.9 96 41-41.9 J11i 
mot |< teat 165 31-31.9 2 35-35.9 99 42-42.9 _ 
1.38 | 30-309 ‘qq 32-82.9 “10 36-36.9 — iccassocersserene 1.02 43-43.9 1.23 
win 2 ruil , — 1.05 44 and above .... 1.26 
saad a. Besoseneensesevese = "79 Ranger, north Texas, Mexia, 
| 34-34.9 "86 ‘82. Powell, Richland, Wortham, Lytton 
ee 35-35.9 era nes 89 ‘gg Springs, Moran and Nocona fields, 
1.46 | 998790 19g 89-39.9 91 placed on this schedule: 

IO -.coteenenes ous aor ; / ; 
1.48 eo eee es ; = pig r Gravity _ New Price Gravity New Price 
1.50 | 39-38 ampen i Below BO mention BO.76 SB-BB.9  ccecssccccoesees 1 = 
¥ ope Roe ones a 43-439 j posed sais = Ug cesceesecs 1 28 
1.52 | eo 1.19 44 and above 1:06 Forces, 91 3 t787.9 1.31 
o-42.% 5 ° ‘ 27-27.9 91 88-38.9 1.3 
LGA RSMO D  corsericssscesss WMS Gray County 28-28.9 96 39.39 9 ee 4 8T 
44 and above ...... 1.1) Gravity New Price 29-29.9 1.01 40 40.9 1.40 

56 ; ‘ ‘ $ 30-30. Gras “4! 
1.56 | Hutchinson and Car- peo 27 . ee stat . : = re ere 1.43 
eS le "70 32-32.9 1.16 42-42.9 errsseseseen a 
a Gravity New Price 99.999  .....ccccccss. Cie OTT rs S49 GEACD  cecssscessss Le 
1.60 | Below B81 vieceec$0.60 30-80.9 voces ROTAESOED vcs 1.22 44 and above 1.52 
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Take ‘‘Waste From the Industry's Vocabulary’ 
By Warren ‘. Platt, Editor 


N IMPORTANT one of the oil industry’s 

problems is what the public thinks of it, for from 
that thinking—if it can be called such—will arise at- 
tacks and legislation on the industry. If the thinking 
is faulty the attacks and legislation will tend to be, or 
will actually be, unfair and unjust. 


present 


The public’s thinking regarding the oil industry, yes, 
and even the thinking of part of the industry itself, has 
been warped by the constant use of the word ‘“‘waste” 
in regard to various oil activities, particularly as to the 
production of oil. 

The word “waste,” if you look it up in the dictionary, 
has a wide meaning to say the least, but the public and 
also the average speaker or writer about the oil indus- 
try, uses it in its strongest meaning—to destroy, to de- 
vastate, to demolish unnecessarily and even wilfully, 
etc, etc. Even those who would be academic and 
to “economic waste” and thereby intend to mean loss to 
the public which can be avoided by more efficient methods, 
if they can be devised, are not getting over to the aver- 
age man the distinction between this kind of “waste” 
and the “waste” the public is thinking of. 


refer 


Words sould be used in their popular sense. If the 
public thinks of a word as meaning a certain thing, that 
is the way it should be used in ordinary conversation 
and in contacts with the public and its representatives. 
It is futile to stand out for a different or finer understand- 
ing of a word. Language is constantly changing, and 
this change should now be recognized by the oil industry 
as regards that word “waste.” 

The oil industry now can most properly, and for its 
own protection and the ultimate public good, dis- 
continue entirely the use of the word “waste” in all 
discussions of conservation and the oil industry. 


When we use “waste” to describe less efficient methods, 
what picture do we paint for the average man in the 
street, even the average oil man who is away from the 
producing fields? 

It is a picture of bringing the oil to the surface to 
utterly and wilfully destroy it to no good purpose what- 
ever, to run it on the ground until the sun dries it up or 
it sinks into the soil. 

That is what the general public sees when we talk of 
waste in oil methods. 


We have known oil men in other branches of the in- 
dustry who had this picture in regard to the production 
of oil. They were skeptical when told that present day 
methods will bring in enormous wells with hardly a drop 
of oil getting away, with hardly a drop of it on the 
derrick floor, and that what does escape is small com- 
pared with the total output and, so far as known good 
methods are concerned, is unavoidable; that the careless 
“waste” of oil in production probably isn’t a circumstance 
to the waste of oil when the garage mechanic lubricate: 
your car, or an oiler squirts oil on other bearings and 
gets a few drops or quite a bit of it on the floor or else- 
where where it can serve no purpose, a waste of oil 
which a little care in applying could easily avoid, and 
also the waste due to leaks in an engine. 

When one thinks of all the oil that has been wasted 
in oiling all the millions of cars—probably a hundred 
million or more since the start of the automobile— in all 
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of the many times a year each car is oiled, as well as the 
oil that leaks out, one can well believe that this need- 
less waste must run into a pretty large quantity. 

Yet the public doesn’t think of that as waste, partly 
because the public is doing this wasting itself. It is 
human nature to blame every one but oneself for doing 
something foolish. 

A dozen years or more ago, if the writer’s memory is 
correct, the U. S. Bureau of Mines issued a bulletin or 
two on this real waste of oil and gasoline by the public, 
and strongly urged greater care and saving. But at 
no time in the present discussion of conservation has any 
government official or any one else dug up that report— 
which I am certain exists—and demanded legislation, or 
whatever, against it. 

Practically every place where an oil man has reason 
for using this word “waste” in the sense that he means 
it, he could more properly speak of less efficient methods. 
That would truthfully describe what he is talking about. 

In the report of the Committee of Nine, recently made 
public by the Federal Oil Conservation Board, and pre- 
pared by three able oil men, the same number of good 
oil lawyers and three others, the word “waste” has been 
used many times, in the sense of describing less efficient 
methods. This last phrase could much better have been 
used. 

We do not want to appear reactionary, or to be talk- 
ing against progress in oil industry methods. We be- 
lieve the industry should push still harder for the most 
efficient in everything and that a wide field of effort is 
before it, but as we said at the beginning, a part of 
our problem is to insure the public having a proper under- 
standing of what we are doing, and to accurately com- 
prehend our efforts which are toward greater efficiency. 


O LET us use language which will give the true pic- 
S ture to the public of what we are doing and how well 
we are doing it. 

In practically no other industry are the 


members of 
that industry using this word “waste” as applying to 
their own activities in the popular sense. Every in- 
dustry is telling the public how more efficient it is every 
day, how it is successfully fighting to cut costs and 
give the public a better article. 

Name an industry that is holding meetings around 
the country and talking loudly about “waste” within it? 
You can’t do it. 

“Waste,” really, is only relative. What was a highly 
efficient method or machine, as today becomes yester- 
day, passes into the of the less efficient and if, 
after every one has full knowledge of the lower efficiency 
of that method or machine and has had full opportunity 
to change to the efficient; then the less efficient 
method, if one were to blindly persist in its use, could 
be called “waste,” but only for that blind user of it. 


class 


more 


There is not an industry or a business activity in the 
world that isn’t more efficient today, in the light of pres- 
ent knowledge and there is not a business activity of any 
kind today that will not be more efficient tomorrow. 
Yet the public is not denouncing other industries for not 
being able to jump ten years into the future and do 


(Continued on the next page) 
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By William E. Green 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


PHOENIX, Arizona, Feb. 16 
EDUCTION of the retail price 

of gasoline in Arizona, especially 

at Phoenix has been the object of a 


points. 


Reduction of Arizona Gasoline 


Price Sought by Newspaper 


keted in Phoenix and at other Arizona 


The Arizona Gazette said that gaso- 





line should retail at 22 to 23 cents at 
Phoenix, contending that gasoline car 
be purchased in Los Angeles at 

cents. Some gasoline has been sold 
in Los Angeles at times at this pric 
but more has been sold at 8 to 

cents than 7 cents. The newspape 
writer then adds freight and _ stat 
taxes, leaving 5.72 cents to pay cost 
of unloading car, loading into tan! 
trucks, delivering to service stations 
over rough roads, and _ providing 

profit for the service station or pum; 
owner. No allowance is made fo 





newspaper campaign conducted for the 
past three months by the Arizona 


RESOLUTION has been of- 


evaporation, and other losses. 


Gazette. The total result early in fered in the senate by Sen- HE newspaper campaign has as 
February was a somewhat demoralized ator Ashurst for an_ investiga- one of its objects, the forcing of 
market at Phoenix, with no apparent tion of alleged violations of the state of Arizona into the gasolin: 


accomplishment that will.be lasting. 
No action has been taken by the 


business men’s organization of Phoenix into an illegal 
or in the state. Gov. George W. P. 

Hunt was pressed hard for many days oil in Arizona. 
by the Gazette and he finally issued 

a statement. of NATIONAL 


All the wholesale oil companies 
tail price of gasoline in Los Angeles 


(20.50 cents), add the additional state 


tax (1 cent) and the freight rate such violation, 
(5.28 cents), the governor said in his 

statement. Thus the retail price of far as he 

27 cents at Phoenix is determined. 

The freight rate on gasoline from ing officers of the 
north Texas refineries is about 1 cent that there had 


higher than the rate from Los Angeles. 
Some north Texas gasoline is mar- 


law violations. 





United States laws by California 
refineries alleged to have entered 


control the price of gasoline and 


The Washington representative 
PETROLEUM 
was informed at the Department 
take as a retail price basis the re- of Justice, after 
was offered, that no one had in- 
formed the department of any 
and a clerk in 
Senator Ashurst’s office said as 
knew no one_ had 
“tipped off” the regular prosecut- 


retail business, but the governor's 
statement early in January plain) 
stated that it was doubted if it was 
feasible for the state to engage i: 
this business, calling attention to th: 
necessity for a special session of th 
legislature to make possible such 
venture. The governor also called at 
tention to the large expenditures that 
would be necessary. The _ governo: 
suggested that since municipalities ani 
counties were in a position to ente: 
business by passing an_ ordinanc 
these subdivisions could do so if it 
was the wish of the people. No suc! 
move has been instigated in Phoeni» 
and no move of this character i: 
expected. 


combination to 
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government 
been anti-trust 

















Take ‘Waste From the Industry's Vocabulary’ 





(Continued from preceding page) 


teday what time and development of knowledge and 
skill will undoubtedly do in the future. 

To the average man the word electricity, probably is 
synonymous with efficiency. The electrical industry is 
generally, and rightly, considered a marvel of rapid de- 
velopment in efficient methods. The public has nothing 
but praise for it. Nowhere do you hear outcries against 
“waste” in the electrical business. 

Yet, the writer was at a meeting of a certain line of 
business one day, when a group of men began seeing 
spots all over their business horizon, and under the lead- 
ership of some buyers who were interested in lower 
prices—in the thoughtless way of all of us when we 
are buying something—these men got to talking about 
the “waste” in their business. To hear them tell it it was 
simply terrible. To me it sounded quite like an oil 
meeting with a speech by some antagonistic outsider. 

But, fortunately, the chairman happened to be with a 
big electrical company. He sat quietly during the dis- 
cussion but, when the meeting came to a close, he took 
the crowd and turned them in the right direction by 
reminding them that they probably thought of the elec- 
trical industry as the last word in efficiency, a thought 
that he said was true but still that didn’t mean that 
there was no economic waste, as some of the experts 
call it, in the operations of the industry. 

“In fact,” he said as he pointed to the incandescent 
lamps in the ceiling, “you probably think of those lamps 
They are, but, nevertheless, they 





” 


as being most efficient. 
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are only using some 5 per cent of the original energy’ 
of the coal and materials going to produce that light 
As soon as the electrical industry can, and it is striving 
day and night and spending millions of dollars to that 
end, the industry will increase that efficiency rate to ¢ 
per cent, then 7 per cent and so on, but whether it will 
take months or years no one knows. Just bear in mind 
that waste is only relative.” 

And so it is in the oil industry. We have conquered 
much ‘waste’; we are going to conquer much more. 

But let us say that we are more efficient today than 
we were yesterday, and that tomorrow that efficiency 
will be still higher. Let us tell how we are spending 
millions of dollars and employing the most skilled minds 
we can find to study the problem of getting greater and 
greater efficiency. Let us demand that, if any one knows 
where another million dollars can be intelligently spent 
in the search, that person tell us and it will be spent 
promptly and gladly; that, if any one knows where there 
are brains that can more quickly battle toward the solu 
tion of our problems, let him wire or cable the names of 
the owners of those brains to the nearest oil company. 

But in the meantime let us drop the word “waste” 
from our vocabulary, not only as regards producing of 
oil, but as regards refining it and marketing it to the 
ultimate consumer. 

All down the line the oil industry is using the greatest 
degree of efficiency now known. But tomorrow we have 
every reason to believe the degree will be still greater. 
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Shaffer Eliminates Dealer Accounts 
That Do Not Bring Profit 


Staff Special 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Feb. 17 

NE big oil company has quit 
expanding its outlet, This 

news was released at the IIli- 

nois Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion’s convention here on Feb. 16 and 
acknowledged with a storm of ap- 
plause from the assembled oil men. 
B. L. “Barney” Majewski, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of Shaffer Oil 
& Refining Co., who was master of 
ceremonies at the meeting, mentioned 
it as a definite policy of his company. 

“Until such a time as the motoring 
public needs more service stations 
than are available, we are not going 
to build any more,” he said. “We have 
put out our last pump and tank tc 
a dealer from which investment we 
can not figure a fair margin of net 
return.” 

“T am letting you in on some of 
our state secrets,” Mr. Majewski con- 
tinued. “We had a board meeting 
not long ago and the authorities of 
our company made some changes in 
our ways of doing business. It has 
been decided that Shaffer Oil & Re- 
fining Co. is not going to handle any 
more dealer business that does not 
net back’the full refinery price. As 
a result we have actually cut off 
12,000,000 gallons a year in 13 states. 

“A vending pump costs $100 de- 
livered to the customer’s place of 
business and the tank with it costs 
$60—these are round figures and ap- 
proximate the average. They have a 
four-year depreciation which costs 
$40 a year. Painting, maintainance 
and replacements of pumps and parts 
run up an annual cost of about $23 a 
year. Installation costs vary widely 
but we figure them at $25 a year per 
installation. Then the interest on 
the investment brings the company’s 
cost per dealer outlet up around $10? 
a year. 

“When a salesman goes out to sig 
up a garage customer, his potential 
gallonage is invariably overestimated. 
If the prospect shows the salesman 
any figures at all they are likely to 
be for his biggest month. When the 
dealer signs the contract it is sup- 
posed to bind him for five years, but 
in actual practice the average cus- 
tomer changes sources of supply 
every two years, and in big towns like 
Chicago you are lucky to keep them 
a year. 

In the future, if our sales depart- 
ment wants to install new equip- 
ment or make improvements in any 
one’s sales establishment to the 
extent of $200, it has to be O.K’d. by 
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the board of directors. Moreover 
we have closed down 19 of our own 
filling stations for the winter because 
the business they returned did not 
justify their existence 12 months in 
the year.” 

Mr. Majewski delivered this talk 
after B. H. Anglin, vice-president of 
Indian Refining Co., Lawrenceville, 
Ill., had finished his address on 
“Volume and Expenses vs. Profits”. 
He delivered it in more elaborated 
form before the American Petroleum 
Institute in Chicago last fall, and 
subsequently before groups of job 
bers in Indiana, Michigan and Iowa. 
It was published in part in NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS of Feb. 1 on page 27. 

“Mr. Anglin’s talk before the insti- 
tute was the direct cause of our 
change in policy,” Mr. Majewski said. 
“Some of the officials of our com- 
pany heard him and they started 
looking into the affairs of the sales 
department.” 

Standard Oil Co. of 
a representative on the program of 
the Lllinois convention, in Frank E. 
Packard, tax attorney. Mr. Packard 
was applauded vigorously after his 
candid discussion of the tax question 
which, he pointed out, is a problem 
of as much importance to one com- 
pany as another. 


Indiana had 


647° HE North American Associa- 

tion of Tax Administrators 
has been holding meetings annually 
for three years,” Mr. Packard said, 
“and they are openly in favor of a 
tax on gasoline of 5 cents a ga!*on 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. So far, the motoring public 
and the oil industry have accepted 








New Illinois Officials 
President—F. R. Kennedy, Ken 
nedy Oil Co., Galesburg. 


Vice-president—Tom Kelly, Kelly 
Oil Co., Altona. 
Secretary - treasurer G. Aa 
Primm. 
Directors 


Frank Muench, Diamond Kero- 
sene Co., Carlinville, for one year 
to replace E. R. Kennedy who 
became president. 

For three years—I. A. Archam- 
bault, Pennsylvania Oil Co. of 
Evanston; Russel Hanson, Solle 
Oil Co., Springfield; B. H. Tag- 
gart, Sweney Gasoline & Oil Co., 
Peoria, and B. L. Majewski, 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., Chi- 


cago. 











gasoline tax laws with little or m 
opposition. That is the kind of a 
revenue measure any state adminis- 
tration likes to foster. And I pre- 
dict that the next legislative yeat 
will bring the biggest flood of pro- 
posed gasoline tax legislation that has 
even been seen before. 

“The oil industry is going to hav 
to work together to defeat these bills 
Standard Oil Co. has always _per- 
mitted one-cent gasoline tax laws t 
pass without objection. The com 
pany has not paid much attention t 
2-cent taxes except to try to get the 
bills framed in a way that permitted 
of easy enforcement if they were 
3ut we have always opposed 
3-cent taxes and we try to put up 
a real fight against 4-cent taxes. 


sail ees combined political influ 
ence of the Independents in 
any state is greater than that of the 
Standard Oil Co. Moreover, their 
combined taxes are greater than those 
of the Standard. The average oil 
man’s taxes exceed his net earnings 
I venture that by the time you ar 
through paying taxes for 1927 they 
will aggregate more than the sum 
you add to your surplus. The _ in- 
dustry’s taxes in the United States in 
1927 was between 300 and 350 mil 
lions of dollars. 


passed. 


“It is my opinion that the oil in 
dustry can not carry a general gaso 
line tax of 4 cents a gallon and 
prosper. Under conditions that bring 
about a low retail price structure, a 
1-cent tax may be 20 or 25 per cent 
of the cost of gasoline to the con- 
sumer. It is my suggestion that all 
oil companies, large and_ small. 
whether they can agree on _ othe 
matters of policy or not, work to- 
gether on this matter of taxation. Our 
combined efforts are necessary and ou 
interests in the matter are identical.’ 

The registration was 
excess of 300, it was 
at the secretary’s desk. The pro- 
gram of the second day _ con- 
sisted of R. B. White’s address, “A 
Lubrication Catechism” which he de- 
livered the previous week in Des 
Moines, before the Iowa jobbers, and 
a talk on accounting by Glenn C. 
Anderson of McLaughlin, Noreen & 
Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Anderson re- 
cently appeared before jobbers in 
South Dakota and Iowa on the same 
subject. 


slightly in 
announced 





Safety Work Cuts Number of Accidents 
As Air Lift Makes New Hazards 


Staff Special 

TULSA, Feb. 29 

EMARKABLE progress in_ the 

R prevention of accidents in the 

Mid-Continent was made in 

1927. Annual reports now being com- 

pleted by safety directors for the 

various companies show reductions in 

both the frequency of accidents and 
in their severity. 

The progress in safe working is 
most clearly shown by companies that 
have been maintaining safety depart- 
ments for several years. The cumula- 
tive work of these departments is be- 
ginning to bear fruit. One company, 
for example, has reduced its accidents 
approximately 70 per cent in the past 
fivé years. 

During 1927 it is probable that 
better records might have been set 
up if it had not been for the air and 
gas lift activities of producing com- 
panies. Both in re-pressuring old 
properties and in the air and gas lift 


work as practised in the Seminole 
district, for example, the industry 
has discovered new hazards which it 


is working to minimize or remove. 
Not long ago the employee of an 
oil company operating in the Seminole 


away. Suddenly the line was seen to 
turn a dull red and then in almost an 
instant it brightened through a cherry 
color to a white heat and burst into 
ribbons. The line was designed to 
carry a working pressure of 2,400 
pounds per square inch. Assuming it 
had a safety factor 5 to 1 the in- 
ternal pressure in the line must have 
exceeded 100,000 per square inch be- 


fore it burst. 
In one instance in Oklahoma a man 
was standing over a high pressure 


gas line when it blew up. He died 
within a few days of the accident. 

The hazard which may result from 
carelessness in the operation of gas 
lift plants is being pointed out to 
operating employees in all fields by 
superintendents and safety engineers. 
Men are being shown that the pres- 
sures running up to 1,200 pounds per 
square inch in these lines exceed those 
carried on cracking plants at re- 
fineries where a constant check is 
maintained on all equipment subject 
to pressure to see that it has not been 
affected by corrosion or other factors 
which might cause failure. 

High stage compressor cylinders are 
a source of danger under certain con- 
The heat of compression in 
these cylinders is great at all times 


be drawn into the cylinder a serious 
accident might result. There are 
instances of such explosions on record. 
To avoid drawing in an _ explosive 
mixture engineers are causing all in- 
take lines to be conducted outside of 
compressor buildings. In addition it 
is good practice to have these intakes 
a considerable distance above the 
earth so that no gas accumulations 
hanging near the ground may be 
drawn in. 


OSSIBLY the most frequent ex- 

plosions at gas lift plants in the 
Seminole district have been in exhausts. 
The reason for these explosions is 
less clear than for some others. It 
is thought generally that the ex- 
plosive mixtures are caused by the 
lubricating oil. Temperatures are 
quite high at exhaust valves and it 
is thought that possibly excess oil 
from the cylinder comes in contact 
with a cracking heat or that the oil 
is at least vaporized. To avoid these 
explosions engineers are using high 
flash point oils and using the oil 
sparingly. 


One of the most frequent causes of 
high pressure line explosions. is said 
to be the result of improper changing 
from gas to air in the pressure sys- 
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field was standing not far from an_ ditions. 
above-ground high pressure gas line 
connected with a well some 300 feet and 


1. Causes of explosions in compressors. 


a. Excessive heating up of compressor from any cause. 

b. Defective valves, leaks back from high to low stages causing 
air to churn in the compressor until it reaches the ignition 
temperature for the mixtures of air with oil vapors or gas 
present. 


if an explosive mixture should 


tem. When making a change oper- 


a fire and explosion by a brush discharge or big frictional and 
impact effects in the line. 


3. Safety precautions. 


In general, try to eliminate conditions that are dangerous. 
Avoid the possibility of sucking air and gas into the same 
compressor at the same time. 


c a con shi sail! e.. Hf — ——- is used for the compression of air at one time 

(b) Excessive amounts of oil are dangerous. Valves and cyl- Sansa PP peg nd en ee aoe ae Seen ae ee 
inder walls should not be over-wet with oil. i Ex, . gl iv i eylind f f 

d. Improper cooling. Failure of cooling water circulation. Sane Voie aud Cee ncts Of COMmprensor requently to ascer- 

ale : 1 Seg eet pasa tain the condition of lubrication. Remove excessive oil by wip- 

e. Carbonization of oil and ignition of carbon particles in presence iia vant) Grae ith luti C é soluti 
of high pressure air. Apt to occur in receivers and lines close f s 1 an vig e — soap = ution. Can use soap solution 
to compressors. dg = brication for short intervals at a time to wash out excess 

f. Compression of dangerous mixtures caused by suction leaks : Pa , 
outside of compressor or by dangerous mixtures in the return va osc thermometers for watching the temperature of com- 
gases. va P 2 

g. Charging containers with high pressure gas before properly . gence Mgnt paren dg gg a 
ening sf bela gy aiden or oil vapors that open so as to keep the cooling water system full at all times 

: 5 od . while compressor is running. 

h. Danger from breaking high pressure connections, copper tub- » “Dow use Gomrostes cooling water Ceevent ‘ eee 
ing, small iron pipes, ete. Danger from whipping and swiping e eoninon Cannes of pl icencnen Palle ron ove ee a Snes 
movement of broken pipe. Danger from ignition of gas and h. Use automatic controls to stop compressors when anything goes 
ae caused by brush discharge through broken con- wrong with the cooling water system or the temperature of the 

=e ‘ . y ; compression system. 
ee hing SS cause the loss of a i. Make frequent analysis of return gases at repressuring plants. 
, , . j. Install explosion arrestors. Tubing, casing, or line pipe filled 
; 4 : 2 with iron turnings is not good because the iron rust or iron 
2. Causes of explosions in pipe lines. sulfide formed in such contraptions are sources of danger. 
Earle of the Navy department recommends brass turnings in- 

a. Placing exhaust lines and distribution lines close together in stead of iron. 
the same ditches at the compressor plants. k. Use adequate pop-off valve on discharge line from compressor. 

b. Accumulations of oxides and sufides which are subject to l. Use safety discs or fusion plugs on lines, especially close to com- 
spontaneous combustion in the lines. pression plant. 

ce. Suction of air into return gas lines giving rise to explosive m. Install proper oil drip a short distance down stream from com- 
mixtures. pressor. 

d. Friction and brush effects of loose particles impinging against n. Eliminate sharp angular turns in lines. Make long sweeping 
walls of pipes, especially at short turns, elbows, etc. turns by curved pipe where possible. 

e. Leaks through corrosion pits, breaks, etc. in lines, giving rise o. Avoid projections in lines against which suspended particles in 


of gas with suspended particles of rust 
or sulfides causing friction impact and brush effects. 

f. Lightning: Lightning striking a return gas line may ignite 
the air gas mixture in the line or may break the line, causing 


to excessive velocity 
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gas will impinge. 

Introduction of slugs of air and gas, or slugs of exhaust gas 
into the distribution lines by introducing these gases intermit- 
tently at the compression plant. 
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ators are supposed to allow compres- 
sors to run for about 20 minutes 
to thoroughly purge the system be- 


' fore pressure is allowed to build up in 


the lines. 

There have been records of line 
explosions even when compressors 
have been run for 20 minutes for 
purging. On gas lines drips are in- 
stalled for the collection of gasoline 
which may condense out in the lines. 
If these drips are not drained before 
the lines are purged of gas or during 
the purging operation preparatory to 
switching over to air an explosion 
may result when pressure is built up 
due to gasoline vapors from the drips 
being mixed with the compressed air. 
It is said that air containing from 
1.5 to 6 per cent gasoline vapors is 
explosive and that gasoline has an 
explosive force 84 times as great as 
dynamite. 

The draining of gasoline drips be- 
fore changing to air seems to be more 
difficult to impress on workmen. 
Probably this is because the drips are 
out in the field some distance from 
the compressor plants. 

The mere fact that some gasoline 
is collected in drips and made at the 
gas lift plants creates a _ hazard. 
Safety men have come to the conclu- 
sion that wherever gasoline is avail- 
able men will use it despite any rules 
which may be adopted. Gasoline is 
so handy and has so many uses. Re- 
cently at an air plant a workman was 
observed cleaning an engine part with 
a gasoline soaked rag only a few 
inches from a red hot exhaust pipe. 

Another workman decided to use 
gasoline to thaw out a regulator one 
cold morning recently. He went over 
to the regulator carrying a cloth and 
an open bucket of gasoline. On the 
way some of the gasoline was spilled 
on his clothing. The workman soaked 
his cloth in gasoline, placed it on the 
regulator and after removing his 
bucket of gasoline to a safe distance 
set fire to the rag. He neglected to 
move himself also to a safe distance 
and was badly burned when his gaso- 
line soaked trousers caught fire. 

One company recently mimeographed 
a recent series of notes on explosion 
hazards in re-pressuring old oil prop- 
erties prepared by R. Van A. Mills 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and 
sent it to all superintendents and 
employees at gas lift plants. 


New Brokerage Firm Formed 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—The forma- 
tion of a new brokerage firm under 
the name of M. B. Whitney & Co. 
Was announced to the New York oil 
trade this week. Marcus B. Whitney, 
until recently credit manager for Sea- 
board Midland Petroleum Corp., is 
listed as a general partner, and 
Ernest G. Stillman, a newcomer in 
the oil business, a limited partner. 
The firm has offices at 11 Broadway 
and will broker crude oil and prod- 
ucts, specializing in cargo lots. 
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Cross Gains Renown 


In Religious Work 


CHICAGO, Feb. 
Cross, founder and active head of 
the oil company which bears his 
name at 122 S. Michigan ave., Chi- 
cago, is also distinguished as_ the 
builder and teacher of the largest 
Sunday school class of young men 
in the world. Mr. Cross does not 
claim that distinction but persons 
in Chicago who are acquainted with 
Sunday school work say they know 
of no other young men’s class that 
equals it in attendance. 

The class represents a little more 
than three years work on the part 
of the oil man and his assistant 
teacher, W. G. Winn who is associat- 
ed with Mr. Cross in the Henry H. 
Cross Co. 

Starting in September 1924 as a 
substitute teacher of the “Boys’ 
Class” at the Edgewater Presbyter- 
ian church, Mr. Cross took charge of 
three young men one Sunday morn- 
ing in a dingy basement room under 
the sidewalk. Now the class has an 
enrollment of 675 and meets in the 
gymnasium, the pride of the con- 
gregation and nationally known. 

Mr. Cross points with gratification 
to the tact tnat z15 of his students 
have emvraced Unristianity and come 
Into tne cnurcn in tne last two 
years. Out os a total enroument ot 
viv NIS GiaSS uas al average avend- 
ance of 4vU. Jmoreover, tnese young 
men are linanCiug tue scnoarsmips o£ 


two young Iiew every year wno are 
studying 1o0r Une milmstry. 
Mir. Uross nad ito or 20 years 


experience as a Sunday scnool man 
beIore he laentined nimsell with tne 
hayewater rresvyteYian cnurcn five 
years ago. Mr. Winn was tormerly 
a minister of the WDiuscipies church. 
He started to work ior tne menry 
H. Cross Co. In ly2z Mr. Cruss 
has been unuer tne care ol a doctor 
tor avout two years and has nad 
to be away irom nis business mucn 
or the time. He says tnis has 
enabled him to devote a great deal 
more time to his class. 

Unlike a great many Sunday school 
teacners, Mr. Uross will not permit 
his ciass to run down to notning and 
suspend work during the summer 
montus. In tne summer of 192/ the 
Cross class maintained an average 
attendance of ivV ail during the hot 
weatner when a great many of tne 
members were out of the city on 
vacation. ‘Lhe young men’s ages 
range between 16 and 24 years. 

Starting with three, the Cross class 
numbered 18 in a month’s time. In 
the spring of 1925 it reached 40. 
In December 1926 the _ enroilment 
was raised by a membership drive to 
211. When the congregation dedi- 
cated its new building on June 12, 
1927, 300 were present. Five hun- 
dred was the mark set for the year 


20.—Henry H. 


and on Dec. 18 it reached 511. The 
boys and their parents filled the 720 
seats on the main auditorium. 


The class holds two big events a 
year; an excursion on the last Fri- 
day in June and a banquet each 
Friday before Christmas. The last 
banquet was held at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel where covers were laid 
for 525 boys and 350 parents as in- 
vited guests. Late in January 1928 
Mr. Cross started a vacation on in- 
struction from his doctor and Mr. 
Winn is in charge of the Sunday 
school work. 


Dr. Chase Palmer, Research 
Chemist, is Dead 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 18.—Dr. 
Chase Palmer, a chemist internation- 
ally known among petroleum engi- 
neers and geologists for his studies 
of oil field waters and for his widely 


used system of interpreting water 
analyses, died at his home in San 
Francisco on Nov. 18, 1927. For 


the past few years he had been do- 
ing research and consulting work on 
chemical problems with special refer- 
ence to oil field waters and their 
relations to the occurrence and re- 
covery of oil. At the time of his 
death he was studying the application 
of water analyses to serious corrosion 
problems on the Pacific coast. 


Dr. Palmer was born at Saco, 
Maine, in 1856. He studied at 
Princeton and Johns Hopkins univer- 
sities. He taught at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Tufts, 
Wabash, Central University of Ken- 
tucky, and Kentucky State college. 
For about four years he operated 
lead and zine mines in Missouri. 


While connected with the colleges 
in Kentucky Doctor Palmer did some 
work on the waters of the state for 
the United States Geological Survey. 
In 1907 he began work with the 
Survey in Washington and for 12 
years was engaged on problems re- 
lating to natural waters in their 
geochemical relations and on questions 
of ore position and enrichment, in- 
cluding some phases of rock analysis. 
His system of classification of nat- 
ural waters with reference to their 
geologic relations has been widely 
used by geologists, particularly in 
connection with oil-field waters. The 
Palmer classification of waters is not- 
ed in the literature of oil geology 
throughout the world, and is used al- 
most universally in the laboratories 
of the oil industry in the United 
States. 


In 1919 Doctor Palmer went with 
the Southern Pacific Co. to aid in 
the development of oil fields in Cali- 
fornia. In 1921 he took up private 
consulting work relating to water, oil, 
and allied subjects and was actively 
engaged almost to the end. 
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Protecting Piping is Necessary 
For Bulk Storage Tanks 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 17 
HE importance of properly safe- 
guarding piping leading to bulk 
storage tanks, as well having the 
tanks themselves properly constructed 
and vented, was brought out in the 
report on a fire at the plant of the 
Pure Oil Co., at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
last October, presented in the quarter- 
ly of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 
The danger of having a dike around 
a tank so deep that it cannot be 
properly ventilated, thereby allowing 
vapors to collect there, was also em- 
phasized in the report on the same 
fire. The fire took place when vapors 
at the bottom of the dike were ig- 
nited in some way and the piping 
leading into the bottom of a tank was 
disrupted. The Pure Oil plant ad- 
joined a similar bulk station belong- 


ing to the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York. The summary of the _ report 
was: 


“This fire illustrates the good per- 
formance that may be expected from 
properly constructed and vented all- 
steel tanks. On the other hand, it 
illustrates in a striking manner how 
the benefits of good tank construction 
can be largely lost through failure to 
properly safeguard piping. An emerg- 
ency valve inside or immediately ad- 
joining the tank with provisions for 
closing from outside of dike is also 
indicated as necessary. 

“This fire also indicates that a dike 
so deep as to prevent easy ventilation 
may permit conditions to arise where 
a considerable explosion may occur. 
Had the tanks involved here been pro- 
vided with overflow lines and with 
swing joints on outlet or fill lines, as 
in the case of the Standard Oil tanks. 
it would not have been possible to 
overflow them during filling operations 
and a rupture of the piping might not 
have occurred.” 

The report of the fire, as given in 
the quarterly, goes on to say: 

“At shortly before 6.30 p.m. on 
Oct. 31 a fire occurred at the plant 
of the Pure Oil Co. at New Rochelle, 
N. Y. This plant adjoins that of the 
Standard Oil Co., the general arrange- 
ment of buildings and tanks is shown 
in the accompanying plan. 

“The fire originated within the dike 


enclosing the two Pure Oil tanks 
labeled 1 and 2 on the plan. These 
tanks are of all steel construction 


one being 25 feet high and 18 feet in 
diameter and the other 26 feet high 
and 18% feet in diameter. Their re- 
spective capacities are 56,000 gallons 
and 59,000 gallons. Each tank is 
provided with a 2-inch vent and a 
circular explosion hatch about 2 feet 
in diameter; the latter are provided 
with hinged covers held in place by 


YR 


the plant an explosion 


close 
pres- 


weight only and arranged to 
automatically when opened by 
sure from within. 

“The tanks are located on low ground 
not far from the bay and 18 feet 
below the grade of and close to Echo 
avenue; one tank is located only 7 
feet from the street line. By ordi- 
nance a tank must be enclosed by a 
dike holding 1% times the tank 
capacity. These two tanks are too 
close together to permit the erection 
of separate dikes, hence a single rec- 


tangular, reinforced concrete dike 51 
feet by 27 feet was constructed en- 
closing both tanks; the east wall is 


built against the side wall of 2-story, 
mill constructed warehouse and the 
west wall against the bank extending 
up to Echo avenue. The dike walls 
form an enclosure or pit ranging in 
depth from 11 to 13 feet. Both tanks 
were equipped with a foam system; 
the power line to the pumps was over- 
head and in close proximity to the 
tanks. 

“On the afternoon of the fire the two 
tanks were being filled by pumping 
from a barge located in the _ bay. 
Shortly after 6 p.m. the fire depart- 
ment was notified that one tank was 
overflowing. The deputy chief started 
to investigate but before he reached 
occurred; on 
arrival he found the pit on fire and 
the flames reaching to a considerable 
height. A light northeast wind was 
blowing at the time. 

“The explosion destroyed the foam 
system power lines and it was only 
after considerable delay that an emerg- 


Z£CHO 


ency line was established, connected 
the pump motors and foam discharged 
into the tanks and pit. A_ portable 
foam generator from a nearby city 
was also used in an attempt to ex- 
tinguish the fire in the pit. In the 
meantime the fire department pumped 
water into the pit in order to kee; 
the gasoline floating on the surface 
and to prevent it from seeping through 
the ground to the nearby bay. The 
foam did not appear to be of great 
value, but this may have been due t 
the fact that hose lines were being 
played into the pit at the same tim: 
It is also well established that much 
of the foam discharged under sucl 
conditions is carried away by the up.- 
draft of the fire, some is broken wy; 
by the fire, and that only a greatly 


diminished amount reaches the seat 
of the fire. 
“The fire spread to the Pure (ijl 


Co.’s 2-story brick warehouse imme- 
diately adjoining the tanks on _ the 
east, and destroyed a_ considerabl 
portion of it. It also blistered thx 
nearest tank of the adjoining Stand- 
ard Oil Co. plant on the south. On 
the west the heat radiation caused 
the tar in the composition roofing ot 
a frame dwelling 70 feet away to melt 


ignition being prevented by hos« 
streams. The fire burned until about 
midnight, apparently consuming th 


entire contents of both tanks. 

“With reference to origin, it is 
probable that during the filling of these 
tanks a considerable quantity of vapor 
was discharged into the pit, since con- 
ditions after the fire plainly indicate 
that the explosion occurred within th« 
pit. If, as reported, one of the tanks 
overflowed, the presence of vapo! 
within the pit is accounted for. Th 
dike or pit is of such depth as t 
form a _ pocket not readily cleared 
of vapors by normal air currents 
hence it is probable that the presence 
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of vapors therein was a more or less 
permanent condition. A board fence 
had been built along Echo avenue 
and it is possible that vapors seeped 
through this to a point where means 
of ignition were afforded and resulting 
in a flash-back to the pit, or some one 
may have thrown a lighted match 
over the fence into the pit. 


“An inspection of the tanks failed 
to disclose any open seams, but the 
explosion had apparently broken the 
pipe lines leading into the bottom of 
the tanks. The roofs of the tanks 
were found intact, so it is evident 
that gasoline was discharged through 
the broken pipe lines and not through 
any rupture of the tanks. While con- 
siderable internal pressure was created 
by the fire, the venting facilities pro- 
vided were evidently sufficient to safe- 
ly relieve it. In this connection, it 
was stated by the officer in command 
at the fire that the covers of the 
explosion hatches were seen to open 
and close at frequent intervals during 
the fire. 


“An interesting feature of this fire 
was its effect on the adjoining plant 
of the Standard Oil Co, where building 
construction is of mill and metal clad 
types. The buildings were not dam- 
aged. The three tanks, as shown on 
the accompanying plan, are of all- 
steel construction, each equipped with 
two 2-inch vents of the vacuum and 
pressure relief type. These tanks are 
provided with fill lines which enter at 
the bottom, and each also has an over- 
flow or return line to prevent over- 
flowing of tank. Fill line connections 
to tanks are made by swing joints. 
A dike consisting of 3 bays encloses 
the tanks. At the time of the fire 
the tank closest to the Pure Oil Co. 
plant contained about 4,000 gallons 
of gasoline, an amount sufficient to 
take up about 1 foot of the depth. As 
a result of water discharged past the 
flames, the bay in which the last 
mentioned tank is located was filled 
with water and the tank floated off 
its base; the swing joint functioned, 


however, no pipe connections were 
broken and no oil was lost. The tank 
was only slightly blistered on the 


side exposed.” 


E. M. Smith Heads Bank Board 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 17.—At a 
meeting of the directors of the Pa- 
ific National Bank of Los Angeles, 
held this week, E. M. Smith, former 
president of the bank, was made 
‘hairman of the board and Thomas S. 
Morrissey elected president. Mr. Mor- 
tissey was formerly vice president 
f the Merchants National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Smith is president of the Emsco Der- 
tick & Equipment Co. and also heads 
4 number of other concerns selling 
‘0 the oil industry. Many oil men 
are stockholders in the Pacific Na- 
tlonal, 
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Senate Probers to Ask Blackmer's 
Son Where Bonds Went 


Staff Specia! 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 20 

YRON F. BLACKMER, son of 

H. M. Blackmer fugitive  wit- 

ness in the Teapot Dome and Conti- 
nental Trading Co. scandal, has been 
summoned to appear Feb. 23 before 
the senate committee on public lands 
to be asked what he knows about 
disposition of approximately $2,000,- 


000 of Liberty bonds in which the 
profits of the Continental company 
were invested, and trace of which 


has not yet been found. 

More than $1,000,000 of Liberty 
3% bonds have been traced by the 
committee so far: $233,000 to Albert 
B. Fall, former secretary of the in- 
terior; $800,000 to James E. O’Neil, 
another fugitive witness, who re- 
turned the bonds later to the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co., of which he was 
formerly the head and $24,000 to 
the Republican National Committee 
to defray part of the deficit of the 
Harding campaign of 1920. 

Senator Thomas F. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, who is “prosecutor” of the 
senate committee, announced today 
that government experts had _ estab- 


lished the fact in New York that 
$75,000 more of the Continental’s 


bonds had been applied to the Re- 


publican deficit. 

The program for examinations this 
week calls for testimony from Harold 
W. Kenwell, secretary of the Hyva 
Corp., Harry F. Sinclair’s family 
holding company; Graham Youngs, 
treasurer of Blair & Co., a banking 
house of New York, and Robert Rae, 
New York agent of the Dominion 
Bank of Canada from which H. S&S. 
Osler, organizer of the Continental, 
bought the bonds. 

Kenwell is to produce books and 
documents showing the receipts by 
the Hyva Corp. of Liberty bonds be- 
tween 1920 and 1923, and _ their 
disposition. 

Youngs is to bring all books show- 


ing dealings in Liberty 3%%s by 
either the Hyva Corp. or Sinclair 
himself since November 21, 1921. 


Rae is to bring books and corre- 
spondence showing any transactions 
in Liberty bonds with the Continental 
Trading Co. and Osler between 1921 
and 1925. 

Deepening of the political tinge 
was caused by Chairman Nye of the 
investigating committee, by George 
W. Wickersham, attorney general in 
the Taft administration now employed 
as attorney for the Senate in its 
proceedings against Robert W. Stew- 
art, and Representative Hull of Ten- 
nessee, Democratic leader of the 
House of Representatives. 

Nye set Hull into violent eruption, 


in a political sense, by observing, in 
the course of the examination by his 
committee, that it would be interest- 
ing to know whether any of the 
Continental Trading Co. Liberty bonds 
helped to reduce the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee debt from $600,000 
to $200,000 between 1920 and 1922. 

“The publication broadcast through- 
out the country this week,” said Hull, 
“unsupported by a scintilla of fact, 
intimating that a portion of the Sin- 
clair Continental Trading Co. oil 
bonds was received in 1922 or there- 
abouts and applied on the deficit of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
constitutes as false and foul a libel 
as was ever perpetrated. 

“I brand this as a base and de- 
liberate falsehood, intended solely to 
divert attention from the unspeak- 
able National Republican Committee 
scandal in connection with the cor- 
rupt oil money of the Continental 
Trading Co., a portion of which is 
now traced straight to the Republi- 
can National Committee.” 

Hull called on President Coolidge, 
in fact demanded, that he and other 
Republican leaders “throw the full 
power of their co-operation” behind 
the efforts to uncover bond transac- 
tions involving the Continental Trad- 
ing Co. 

Mr. Wickersham’s contribution was 
contained in a brief filed by him 
demanding that the court which had 
taken Stewart from the custody of 
the Senate by a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, return him to the custody of 
the Senate because his arrest was not 
a judicial but a legislative proceed- 
ing, as claimed by Stewart, to bring 
him before the bar of the Senate 
to answer questions he had refused 
to answer when propounded by the 
committee. Stewart claimed, among 
other things, that the questions were 
not in aid of legislation but a mere 
prying into private affairs. 

Wickersham asked if there could 
be anything private in the transac- 
tions between the representatives of 
two great oil companies for the pro- 
curement of a profit of between §$2,- 
000,000 and $3,000,000 to a paper 
corporation, which profit was then 
invested in government bonds “some 
of which were demonstrably used to 
corrupt a former cabinet officer of the 
United States; others apparently to 
pay the debts of great political par- 
ties.” 

“Of great political parties,” the 
words used by Wickersham in ad- 
dressing the court, put into the for- 
mal record the charge which Hull 
said was a base and deliberate false- 
hood constituting as false and foul 
a libel as was ever perpetrated. 
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Stocks by Days Down 
Over Five Years 


TULSA, Feb. 20.—Gasoline stocks 
at refineries in the United States have 
been lower in terms of days supply 
since May, 1927, than at any time in 
the past five years, according to H. K. 
Davis, statistician of the Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Association. Mr. 
Davis figures days supply of stocks 
on the basis of expected consumption 
during a future period rather than 
on past consumption. 


The chart below from the cur- 
rent bulletin of the association 
shows the course of U. S. refinery 
stocks of gasoline by months from 
1923 to the close of 1927. From this 
chart it will be seen that in 1927 
gasoline stocks exceeded the 1926 
level only at the close of February, 
March and April and that 1926 
stocks were lower than those of the 
three previous years at the close of 
each month. 


Mr. Davis calls attention to the 
fact that the upward trend of gaso- 
line stocks during the closing months 
of 1927 was much less precipitate 
than in 1926. In the early fall g.iso- 
line stocks were down to 32 days sup- 
ply and had risen to only 41 days 
supply on Dec. 31. The 32 day level 
was maintained until the end of Oc- 
tober. In 1926 the low point was 39 
days supply on August 31. 
that time onward the increase was 


From ’ 


rapid. At the end of December 
stocks were up to 55 days supply. 

In arriving at the level of stocks 
in terms of days supply at a future 
rate of consumption for November and 
December, 1927, Mr. Davis assumed 
that the rate of increase in refinery 
shipments in January and February, 
1928, would be the same as the av- 
erage for the past six months. 


Rebuilding Long Beach Refinery 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 18.—Eding- 
ton-Witz Refining Co., 516 Roosevelt 
building, Los Angeles, which recently 
took over the Wadeoline Refining 
plant at 2848 Cherry ave., Long 
Beach, is rebuilding the plant. It is 
expected that the new plant, which 
is to have a charging capacity of 
3,000 barrels a day, will have its 
first test run about March 1. This 
is to be a skimming plant, making 
gasoline, kerosene, gas oil and fuel 
oil. 

Officers of this company are C. B. 
Edington, president; H. J. Witz, vice 
president in charge of refining op- 
erations, and W. E. Snowden, plant 
superintendent. 


Wisconsin Jobbers To Meet March 14 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 18.—A meeting 
of the Wisconsin Independent Oil Job- 
bers Association will be held at the 
Plankinton Hotel here on March 14, 
according to J. M. McLaughlin, sec- 
retary. Directors will meet on the 
evening of March 18. 





J. H. Greer, Pure Oil 
Man, is Dead 


TULSA, Feb. 18—J. H. Greer, 
general superintendent of production 
for the southwestern division (Okla- 
homa-Kansas) of the Pure Oil Co,, 
died Feb. 17 at St. John’s hospital, 
Tulsa. An operation for appendi- 
citis was followed by peritonitis. 

Mr. Greer was 51 years o'd. He 
was born at Duke Center, Pa. He 
worked for the old Pure Oil Co. in 
Pennsylvania and in the Illinois fields. 
He came to Oklahoma and after a 
period of service with the National 
Supply Co. entered the employ of the 
Producers’ Oil Co., which later went 
into The Texas Co. 

In 1916 he became superintendent 
for the Humphreys interests at Min- 
eral Wells, Texas, remaining with 
Humphreys until the Pure Oil Co. 
bought the Mexia district holdings, 
whereupon he was transferred to the 
Arkansas district. He came to Tulsa 
as division general superintendent 
last November. 

He is survived by his widow and 
one son. 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 16.—Robert 
J. Miller of Houston, who handles 
the sales in Texas for Fluid Packed 
Pump Co. and Shaffer Tool Works, 
is spending this week in California 
picking up new ideas. His return to 
Texas will be over land and will in- 
clude a tour through the west Texa: 
fields. 
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Union Oul Sales Grow but Profit Falls: 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 18 

LTHOUGH gross sales of the 

A rion Oil Co. of California 

were larger last year than in 

any previous year, $80,273,327, a gain 

of $329,576 over 1935 sales, net profit 

was $10,048,494, a decrease of $1,- 

783,125 from 1926 profit. Profits in 

1927 averaged $2.65 each $25 share 
and $3.12 in 1926. 

The Union sales consisted of 31,- 
280,006 barrels of products last year, 
compared with 30,830,007 barrels in 
1926. Last year, President W. L. 
Stewart reported to _ stockholders, 
there was a gain in sales of every 
product at home and abroad with 
the exception of fuel oil. Kerosene 
and lube business showed a _ healthy 
growth, he said. 

The Union’s production of crude 
oil amounted to 15,389,681 barrels 
last year, subject to royalties, com- 
pared with 16.036,184 barrels in 1926, 
a decrease of 646,503 barrels. Its 
production in Colorado and Wyoming 
was 1.206,694 barrels, compared with 
1,184,889 barrels in 1926. 


Its production Dec. 31 was 38,- 
300 barrels of oil and casinghead 
gasoline from 642 wells. It had 177 


wells shut in which had _ potential 
production of 19,000 barrels daily 
average. The company early this 
month was purchasing an average of 
75,000 barrels of crude a day. 


Its annual production in the last 
14 years has_ been: 


*1927..... 15,389,681 1920...... 8,683,608 
ee *16.036.184 1919...... 8.705.447 
1925 14.036.952 1918...... 8.271.084 
1924...... 15.036,952 i 7.430.154 
1923...... 18.808 813 i6...... 6.081 O15 
1922...... 12.453.846 1915...... 5.301.110 
ore 10,217,835 1914...... 5,534,239 

*Subject to royalties. 

The company’s production, pur- 


chases and other receipts of crude 
oil last year totaled 32,712,182 bar- 
rels. With production and purchases 
of natural gasoline, and purchases 
of refined and semi-refined oils, the 
company handled 35,856,041 barrels 
of petroleum and products, compared 
with 32,712,182 barrels in 1926. The 
company handled 15 per cent of the 
242,625,582 barrels of crude oil and 
casinghead gasoline produced in Cali- 
fornia last year. 

At the end of the year Union had 
24 strings of tools operating. Six- 
teen of these were in southern Cali- 
fornia, one in the San Joaquin val- 
ley, two in the Ventura field, one in 
the Santa Maria field, and "four in 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

During the year it used 19,300,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas for lifting, re- 
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$10,000,000 Spent on Additions 














ws . . 4 - P 
Summary of Union’s Operations, Expansion and Equipment 
in 1927 
1927 1926 1925 
Oil lands, rights, leases... ; $ 848.307 $ 694,897 $ 671.584 
Cost of drilling and field devel opment 5,521,017 7,473.350 6,580,700 
AGGUONS tO pipe Times. .... . 50. 600 3s 659,880 653,375 214,468 
Additions to marine equipment 0 305,366 208.361 
Additions to refinery, gasoline and gas s plants 1,885,280 4,644,655 1.209.606 
Additions to marketing equipment..... 1,912,369 1,425,256 1,887,039 
Total expenditures for additions to properties. $10,688,969 $15,196,900 $10,771,757 
Wells operating or shut in, Dec. 31..... 819 781 617 
WON CII SS ora. nc cai wdemiies ae 24 *148 *157 
Production, subject to royalties, bbls. 15,389,681 16,036,184 15,360,640 
Trunk pipe lines, miles.......... ; 501 500 504 
Gathering lines, miles. . an 360 351 343 
Capacity of pipe lines, bbls. a a day ka’ 245.000 245.000 275.000 
Refining capacity, bbls. a day... 100 000 100.000 90 000 
Capacity of gasoline plants, thousand cu. ft. ad ay 115,000 116,000 90,000 
if C1 Oe eee ee ere pee ga ; 675 630 608 
Marine equipment, number of vessels... 33 35 34 
Capacity of marine equipment, bbls. 900,000 974,700 960,700 
TOP: GRUONS goo. ck coe ceca det 1,166 1,102 1,048 
Other automobiles............... 992 ; 931 856 
Foreign and domestic bulk stations 350 329 303 
SGRWICe GCRHIOGE, . ccc ee cece 415 413 423 
Sales for the year.. $80,273,327 $79,943,751 $74,378,772 
Profit a share, on average no. ‘of ‘shares outstanding $2.65 $3.12 $2.78 
*Drilling or inactive. 





sulting in a substantial increase in oil 
and natural gasoline production, Pres- 
ident Stewart reported. 

Union spent $10,688,969 on proper- 
ties last year and relinquished lands, 
abandoned wells, and wrote off other 
property to the amount of $5,082,- 
583, leaving a net gain of $5,606,- 
386 in the property accounts. It 
relinquished approximately 20,000 
acres of land it held in fee and 
increased its leaseholds 17,000 acres. 
Total acreage held Dec. 31, 1927, was 
3,054 acres less than that held Dec. 
31, 1926. The holdings at the end 
of 1927 were distributed as follows: 





Fee Leasehold Total 

California. 170.436 22,703 193,139 
Colorado........«.+- 19,592 6.412 26 004 
Wyoming........ 720 17,813 18.533 
jee ~ 18,616 18.616 
US eee ; wena 3,960 3,960 
WEGMICG: «gic ages 272 198 470 
Colombia, S. A... 05576 ckcave 405,524 
596,544 69,702 666, 246 


The foregoing acreage is in addi- 
tion to a half interest in 880,000 acres 
of concessions in Venezuela. 

The company spent considerable 
money last year in correcting hazards 
revealed in its two disastrous crude 
oil fires in April, 1926. ‘Three reser- 
voirs at its San, Luis Obispo tank 
farm were reconditioned and protect- 
ed against lightning. Steel tank roofs 
were installed. Fire protection equip- 
ment and steel tankage were installed 
at the Los Angeles and Oleum re- 
fineries. 

Almost $1,900,000 was spent on ad- 
ditions to refineries, natural gasoline 
absorption plants, and gas handling 





facilities. The normal capacity of 
the refineries including the cracking 
stills, was 100,000 barrels Dec. 31, 
and natural gasoline plants were cap- 
able of handling 115,000,000 feet of 
gas daily. 

More than $1,900,000 was spent in 
expanding its market outlets. During 
the year it added 18 bulk plants and 
10 service stations. It bought 45 tank 
cars, 174 automobiles and 69 trucks 
and trailers. Dec. 31 it had 350 
bulk stations in the United States 
and other countries, 415 service sta- 
tions, 675 tank cars, 1,166 motor 
trucks and 992 other automobiles. 


It organized with the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. the Union Atlantic Oil 
Co. to distribute petroleum products 
in Australia. Formation of this com- 
pany was announced last fall in Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws. 

Current assets Dec. 31 amounted 
to $57,777,078 and were 6 to 1 of 
current liabilities, which totaled $9,- 
649,642. Current assets increased $1,- 
452,627 during the year and current 


liabilities increased $59,200. Net 
working capital Dee. 31, 1927, was 
$48,127,436. 

The oil inventory of $26,749,990 
was made up of 21,814,025 barrels 


of crude and products, an increase 
of 3,783,861 barrels during the year. 
The inventory is carried at current 
cost. Its stocks of fuel oil Dec. 31 
was 12 per cent of fuel stocks on the 
Pacific coast. 

During the last 28 years Union has 
paid cash dividends totaling $80,854,- 
413 and stock distributions at par 
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Income 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Operating profits... $25,638,087 $29,457,978 $27,082,279 $27,334,032 $24,357,393 
Expenses, taxes, etc 4,268,728 4,621,849 4,392,099 4,415,712 3,237,115 
Operating income $21,369,359 $24,836,129 $22,690,180 $22,918,320 $21,120,278 
Riingh oi! | 45. 495,958 760,105 736,649 904.860 776,394 
Deprec., deplet., etc... 10,824,907 12,244,495 11,440,325 11,309,412 12,311,235 
Met DrORte. . 6 vss $10,048,494 $11,831,619 $10,513,206 $10,704,048 $ 8,032,649 


totaling $59,745,993, a grand total of 
$140,600,406, or 13.5 per cent a year 
on the average outstanding capital 
stock during the 28 years. To sur- 
plus has been added $65,706,670, 
equivalent to 6.3 per cent a year 
on the average outstanding stock. 

The 1927 pay roll totaled $18,261,- 
867 and the 1926 pay roll $17,815,352. 
Dec. 31, 1927, it had 9,054 employes 
and 8,927 a year earlier. 

Balance sheets of Union Oil Co. 
and owned companies as of Dec. 31, 
1926 and 1927, compare: 


ASSETS 


1927 1926 
Oil lands, leases... $149.623,951 $149,281.516 
Wells, development 48,765,057 46,687,003 


Gasoline plants... 5,025,309 4.511.511 
Pipe lines, storage 15,959,086 397,458 
Marine equipment 12,674,574 70.205 


15 

13,1 
Refineries......... 47,441,357 16,279.968 

25,2 





Market stations.... 24,658,159 13,446 

Total property... $274,147,493 $268,541,107 
Investments....... 1,213,875 715,399 
tS ee ee 9,205,209 8,406,949 
U.S. and other bonds 9,000,000 10,200,000 
Bills receivable.... 511,427 512,547 
Acct’s receivable. ... 8,688,187 8,145,875 
Employes’ stk. subs 116,405 244.371 
Crude, refined oils. . 26,749,990 24.813.766 
Material, supplies... 3,505,859 4,000,943 
Deferred charges... 635,350 545,271 





$326, 126,229 


LIABILITIES 


Total $333,773,796 


Capital stock...... $94,798.100 $94,715,450 
Employes’ stk, subs 203,275 290,625 
Mortgage debt..... 23.810,500 22,757,500 
Accounts payable... 5.416.770 5,406,215 
Tax reserve........ 3,883,091 3,837.219 

349,781 347,008 


Accrued interest.... 


144,695,445 132,204,504 





FROSCTVES . 055 cccseee 
SUPPIOR so scss *60.616,834 66,467,708 
ROTA wish apes s $333,773,796  $326,126,229 


*$6,339.344 transferred from appreciated surplus 
to depletion reserve 


Shutdown Will Continue 
In Two Seminole Fields 


TULSA, Feb. 21.—Seminole district 
operators in meeting this afternoon 
voted to continue shutdown policy 
on two fields where agreement ex- 
pires March 1 for 30 days and to 
end shutdown on new area south of 
Little River field. Probably a dozen 
or more wells will be started on 
March 1 around wells which have 
recently extended Little River to the 
south. It was voted to ask com- 
mittee and Umpire to suggest loca- 
tions for test wells in this area to 
avoid whirlwind campaign. 

Some drilling will be started around 
well of Independent Oil & Gas Co. 
in 23-7-6 which has been pinched to 
100 barrels daily for several weeks. 
It will be drilled in and_ produced 
beginning March 1. The two areas 
where shutdown is extended to April 


1 are 38-8-6 and 5-7-7, both areas 
having one well each pinched to 
less than 100 barrels daily. 
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Accounts of Union and Owned Companies 


21.—Continuing its 
policy of consolidating its holdings 
for future development, the Skelly 
Oil Co. has purchased the half inter- 
est of Hartman & Skaer in the SW 
of section 24-24-8, Reno county, Kan. 
for a reported consideration of $17,500. 

The property, which was formerly 
owned jointly by the Skelly Oil Co. 
and Hartman & Skaer, consists of a 
lease on 160 acres on which there is 
a production of about 35 barrels a 
day from one well, the No. 1 Smith, 
located in the center of the quarter 
section. The well was drilled in about 
one year ago. 


TULSA, Feb. 





Refinery to Double 


Capacity After Fire 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 21.—Due to 
a recent $25,000 fire at the Orange 
County Refining Co.’s plant, located 
at Newport, which destroyed the 
coolers, warehouse, tanks and derrick 
of an adjoining well, plans are being 
made to rebuild and enlarge the 
plant. This is the second fire at 
this plant the past year and started 
from defective wiring. 


The most modern equipment is to 
be installed, and when fully restored, 
the Orange County Refining Co. 
plant will have an increased capacity 
of about 100 tons of asphalt per day, 
or about 100 per cent increase. This 
company is building up a wide trade, 
manufacturing exclusively asphalt for 
all trades. 


Battenfeld Plant Capacity Doubled in Nine Years 


Staff . Special 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 21.— 
Completion recently of two additional 
buildings by the Battenfeld Grease & 
Oil Co. here, doubles the capacity of 
that company’s plant, and gives it a 
600 per cent increase in floor space 
over that with which it started in 
business in February, 1919. 

Improvements and_ additions to 
equipment have just been made in the 
‘plant. Seven additional grease ket- 
tles have been installed; also an au- 
tomatic filling machine, which is a 
system of belt conveyors to carry the 
filled cans to the packing tables, where 
an automatic nailing machine com- 
pletes the operations. 

The laboratory has been moved so 
that the chemical engineer is located 
in a place where he can _ supervise 
grease manufacture at all times. The 
various departments have also been 
segregated. The cup grease and gun 
grease is now made in one building 
and the gear grease, fibre and sponge 
grease and special grades are made 


t 
' 


in another building. 

The automatic filling, conveying and 
nailing machinery will speed up fill- 
ing of orders, and storage space has 
been provided for privately labeled 
grease cans. 

The company started in business in 
a building 60 by 100 feet, one and 
a half stories high, with 10,000 square 
feet of floor space, and three grease 
kettles. It sold 3,000,000 pounds of 
grease the first year. 

The two following years the eree- 
tion of a two-story brick and tile 
building added 10,000 square feet of 
floor space and in 1922, the plant 
of the Thomason Petroleum Co., ad- 


jacent to the Battenfeld plant, was 
acquired, which brought the floor 
space up to 30,000 square feet. Two 


additional stories were added to the 
building in 1924. 

The two new buildings are 40 by 50 
and 20 by 80, and an additional story. 
100 by 100 feet, add 17,500 square 
feet, bringing total floor space up to 
60,000 square feet. 





The latest additions to the plant of the Battenfeld Grease & Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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) fill- ia Amoco Tank Truck equipped with 
; on seven Wheaton Type A Faucets— 
e has ; like the one more clearly shown in 


beled “a the illustration at the left. Type 36 Quick Hose Coup!ing 
ass in 
> and 
square 
yrease 
ds of 


merican Oil Company 


St Standardizes on WHEATON a 


)., ad- 

, was 
floor EARS ago The American Oil Company decided to test Wheaton 
Two Tank Truck Faucets, Swing Joints and Loading Valves. They bought 


erec- 


the : 
” samples, and put them into test operation. The results proved the 


by 50 excellence of Wheaton design, material and craftsmanship. 

story. —- aed 7 

square That was the beginning of standardization on Wheaton Fittings thruout 

up to the plants of The American Oil Company. Today practically all Amoco 
Gas flows through Wheaton Fittings—because when once installed they go 


on year after year performing their service without trouble or expense. 


When The American Oil Company standardizes on Wheaton Fittings 
that is convincing proof of their excellence. Send for illustrated catalog. 


A. W. WHEATON BRASS WORKS, NEWARK, N. J. Type 26 Loading Valve 


Wheaton 


, Mo y AUCETS . VALVES + JOINTS + COUPLINGS - FILLERS - NOZZLES -: FITTINGS 
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Mid-Continent Refinery Operations Week Ended February 17 (By Telegraph) 













































































North & North Total Week Total Week 
Kansas Oklahoma Cent. Texas La.-Ark. Ended Feb. 17 Ended Jan. 20 
Plants Reporting. ae 12 28 27 12 79 79 
Crude Capacity (bbls.).. 92,000 157,200 104,500 54,900 408,600 408.600 
Cracking Capacity.... 30,700 52,600 16,200 22,700 122,200 122,200 
Da. Av. Crude Runs.. 55,132 + 8.7 105,174 — 0.3 68,519 + 14.9 48,809 + 3.4 277,634 + 5.5 246,326 
Da. Av. Other Oils... 6,315 — 4.0 1,966 - 5,507 —: 0.9 1,358+1271.7 15,146 + 30.3 15,780 
GASOLINE—Gallons 
Stocks, Feb. 10. ; 13,171,000 48,362,000 19,997,000 3,056,000 84,585,000 78,103,000 
Prod. 2-10 to 2-17 8,067,000 + 3.8 16,420,000 + 5.0 7,549,000 + 19.2 4.134.000 + 5.2 36,170,000 + 7.4 33.824,000 
Ship. 2-10 to 2-17 , 7,213,000 — 4.2 14,174,000 — 13.4 6,149,000 + 7.9 3,907,000 — 5.4 31,445,000 — 6.8 32,665,000 
Stocks, Feb, 17........ 14,025,000 + 6.5 50,608,000 + 4.6 21,397,000 + 7.0 3,281,000 + 7.4 89,311,000 + 5.6 79,202,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod.. 89.4% 86.3% 81.5% 94.6% 86.9% 96.6% 
KEROSENE—Gallons 
Stocks, Feb. 10... 3,688,000 7,157,000 1,590,000 613,000 13,048,000 13,562,000 
Prod. 2-10 to 2-17. 1,625,000 + 14.2 2,923,000 + 2.1 1,603,000 + 36.9 749,000 + 2.3 6,900,000 + 11.5 6,170,000 
Ship. 2-10 to 2-17.. 1,985,000 + 23.3 3,161,000 + 7.6 1,190,000 — 2.4 814,000 + 45.9 7,150,000 + 13.1 5,638,000 
Stocks, Feb. 17... 3,328,000 — 9.8 6,919,000 — 3.3 2,003,000 + 26.0 548,000 — 10.6 12,798,000 — 1.9 14,094,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 122.2% 108.1% 74.2% 108.7% 103.6% 91.4% 
STOVE DISTILLATE—Gallons 
Stocks, Feb. 10..... 991,000 3,536,000 727,000 55,000 5,309,000 6,690,000 
Prod. 2-10 to 2-17.. 166,000 — 54.0 749,000 + 0.3 129,000 — 47.6 84,000 + 58.5 1,128,009 — 19.8 1,113,000 
Ship. 2-10 to 2-17 397,000 — 10.2 729,000 — 12.6 171,000 — 35.0 62,000 — 8.8 1,359,000 — 15.4 1,852,000 
Stocks, Feb. 17 3 760,000 — 23.3 3,556,000 + 0.6 685,000 — 5.8 77,000 + 40.0 5,078,000 — 4.4 5,951,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod.. 239.2% 97.3% 132.6% 73.8% 120.5% 166.4% 
GAS OIL—Gallons 
Stocks, Feb. 10... 6,442,000 31,384,000 15,167,000 5,351,000 58,344,000 63,698,000 
Prod. 2-10 to 2-17 1,275,000 + 11.5 1,379,000 + 14.4 1,080,000 + 13.8 2,249,000 + 51.3 5,983,000 + 25.1 5,588,000 
Ship. 2-10 to 2-17.. 1,283,000 — 7.8 1,092,000 — 46.8 950,000 + 25.0 1,689,000 + 7.3 5,014,000 — 13.2 7,482,000 
Stocks, Feb. 17.. 6,434,000 — 0.1 31,671,000 + 0.9 15,297,000 + 0.9 5,911,000 + 10.5 59,313,000 + 1.7 61,804,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 100.6% 79.2% 88 0% 75.1% 83.8% 133.9% 
FUEL OIL—Gallons 
Stocks, Feb. 10 10,044,000 30.138.000 37,759,000 13,123,000 91,064,000 93,774,000 
Prod. 2-10 to 2-17 5,880,000 + 9.5 7,202,000 + 3.2 9,954,000 + 18.5 6,569,000 + 0.6 29,605,000 + 8.5 25,929,000 
Siip. 2-10 to 2-17 5,978,000 — 10.6 7,240,000 + 14.8 7,793,000 — 3.4 6,292,000 + 3.8 27,303,000 + 0.7 27,078,000 
Stocks, Feb. 17 9,946,000 — 1.0 30,100,000 — 0.1 39,920,000 + 5.7 13,400,000 + 2.1 93,366,000 + 2.5 92,625,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod..,. , 101.7% 100.5% 78.3% 95.8% 92.2% 104.4% 
Gasoline Produced by Various Methods, Week Ended February 17 
% of % of % of Louisiana- 4% of % of 
Kansas_ Total Oklahoma Total Texas’ Total Arkansas Total Total Total 
Straight Run 5,059,000 62.7 12,272,000 74.0 6,146,000 81.4 1,824,000 44.1 25,301,000 70.0 
Cracked 2,500,000 31.0 3,251,000 19.8 1,116,000 14.8 1,793,000 43.4 8,660,000 23.9 
Natural 508,000 6.3 897,000 50 287,000 3.8 517,000 12.5 2,209,000 6.1 
ee 8,067,000 16,420,000 7,549,000 4,134,000 36,170,000 








+ or — columns are % change from previous week. 


Gasoline Stocks Rise 4,725,000 Gallons 


Staff Special—By Telegraph 
TULSA, Feb. 21 
OR the first time since Jan. 1 
79 Mid-Continent refineries in the 
week ended Feb. 17 reported a sub- 
stantial increase in gasoline stocks. 
In the preceding six weeks reports 
gathered by NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News showed gasoline stock reduc- 
tions in three weeks and only minor 
stock increases the remaining three 
weeks. 

In the week just ended gasoline 
shipments fell 2,000,000 gallons from 
33,739,000 to 31,445,000 gallons, or 
6.8 per cent. Refiners increased their 
production from 33,670,000 to 36,- 
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170,000 gallons, or 7.4 per cent, be- 
cause of substantial increase in crude 
runs. 


Summary for the Month 


Production and shipments, all reporting refineries, for four weeks ended 












Feb. 17. Change in stocks figured from Jan. 20 
GASOLINE Gallons 
Qetiens Net change in stocks ....sssesssesssseens 873,000 
| OTE ST ET 136,774,000 Ratio sales to production +s LiGee 
——— tineccias 77 .. 126,725,000 GAS OIL 
et change in stocks ........... .. -+10,049,000 . 0 
nme: ans ° —<_,.. 92.7% Erman <ctlaait asics cpresttastseasepaacbuinaicones 285 
Senden KEROSENE 25.567,000 Net, change in stocks ......sesssssssssssssssse —2,491,000 
ci pede Ratio sales to production  ........000 110.8% 
Shipments ost .. 26,863,000 
Net change in stocks... . —-1,296,000 Fuel Oil . 
Ratio sales to production _.............. 105.1% Production 108,729,000 
STOVE DISTILLATE MTORR Goss ces pe seriskcecceitsencesescacsrccenrenone 107,938,000 
Production Ssephicehiaeneaeaeaaatoaeiaiiae aie 5,197,000 Net change in_ stocks ........... +741,00 
REED cessigceNtrnatuasstasneniecasonaiainass 6,070,000 Ratio sales to production 99.3% 


Total stocks of gasoline at report- 
ing plants Feb. 17 were 89,311,000 
gallons, compared with 84,586,000 gal- 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending February 17 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 79 Plants to 
National Petroleum News 


Ps baa | Price of 58-60-437 E.P 
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2,625,000 
104.4% Prices shown above are extended to date shown in Refinery Market and Crude tables in Market section of this issue and stocks, shipments 
Production are extended to date shown in table on opposite page 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending February 17 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reporte Made by 79 Plants to 
National Petroleum News 
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lons Feb. 10, an increase of 4,725,000 
gallons, or 5.6 per cent. Feb. 18, 
1927, total gasoline stocks at the same 
group of plants were 96,889,000 gal- 
lons. 


In Oklahoma refineries gasoline 


shipments fell more than 2,000,000 
gallons, or 13.4 per cent. Oklahoma 
gasoline stocks increased 2,250,000 
gallons; Texas stocks 1,400,000 gal- 
lons; north Louisiana and Arkansas 
stocks 230,000 gallons and Kansas 
stocks 850,000 gallons. 


Crude runs at all reporting plants 
were increased 14,536 barrels daily 
average to 277,634 barrels a day, an 
increase of 5.5 per cent. Charges of 
partly refined oils were increased 
3,500 barrels daily average to 15,146 
barrels a day. 

Shipments of kerosene from all re- 
porting plants increased 13.1 per 
cent to 7,150,000 gallons. Production 
was increased 11.5 per cent to 6,- 
900,000 gallons. Stocks were lowered 
250,000 gallons to 12,798,000 gallons. 
A year ago kerosene stocks were 13,- 
028,000 gallons. 

Both production and shipments of 
stove distillate were reduced, pro- 
duction by 19.8 per cent to 1,128,000 
gallons and shipments by 15.4 per 
cent to 1,359,000 gallons. Stocks 
were down to 5,078,000 gallons Feb. 
17. A year ago distillate stocks were 
6,092,000 gallons. 

Stocks of gas oil at all reporting 
plants were increased 1,000,000 gal- 
lons to 59,313,000 gallons. 

Shipments of fuel oil were almost 
unchanged at 27,303,000 gallons for 
the whole field. The increase in crude 
runs brought production up 2,400,000 
gallons, or 8.5 per cent, to 29,605,000 
gallons. Stocks were increased 2,- 
300,000 gallons to 3,366,000 gallons. A 
year ago fuel oil stocks at the same 
plants totaled only 73,978,000 gallons. 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 18.—George 
F. Getty, Inc. recently moved _ its 
offices from the Bartlett building to 
suite 1060 in the new Subway Termi- 
nal building. 
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shown in Refinery Market Tables Section of this Issue 
Pennzoil Confirms Stock investing some surplus funds, Mr. 
Zimmerman had announced. W. H. 
. : Fiske, Toledo manager of Pennzoil 
Purchase in Columbia service stations, will be transferred to 
OL CITY, Feb. 20.—Confirmatioa ee as manager of the Colum- 
of the announcement made by Burt >a lubricating department. Columbia 


Zimmerman, vice president of the Co- 
lumbia Refining Co., Cleveland, that 
the Pennzoil Co., had acquired a stock 
interest in Columbia Refining Co. was 
made this week by C. L. Suhr, presi- 
dent of the Pennzoil Co. The stock 
purchase was reported in NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS Feb. 15, page 32. 


Approximately $800,000 will be ex- 
pended during the year developing 
marketing facilities in northern Ohio. 
The Columbia Refining Co. will con- 
tinue operating under its present 
name, and some Ohio units of Pennz- 
oil will be merged with the Columbia. 


The stock 


Pennzoil Co. 


purchase made by 
as a means of profitably 


was 





Weighted Average Prices 
Oklahoma Market 


In line with National Petroleum 
News’ new policy of carrying a 
weighted average price for the 
four more important Oklahoma 
gasolines in its market section, 
these weighted average prices, to- 
gether with the number of cars 
of each grade sold, as of Monday, 
Feb. 20, are published below, the 
figures not being available for 
publication in the market refinery 
table in the latter part of this 
issue: 

Total Weighted 


Cars Average 

58-60 U. S. Motor, | 
ADE Cs Wikictsccevitiens 16 6.1440 
60-62, 437 e. p...... 31 6.5080 
60-62, 400 e. p...... 15 6.6500 
64-66, 375 e. p.... 6 7.0417 


Note: Above prices are in cents 
per gallon, f.o.b. Oklahoma _re- 
finery, in tank car lots. 











Refining Co. officials will continue in 
their present capacities. 


Pennzoil Acquires Sharon Jobber 


SHARON, Pa., Feb. 18.—All prop 
erties of Roberts & White, jobbers of 
gasoline and oils here for the past 
14 years, were acquired by the Penn- 
zoil Co., Oil City, on Feb. 1. 


R. S. Hunter, who was assistant t» 
T. J. White, who actively managed 
the business of Roberts & White, has 
been appointed manager of the new- 
ly acquired properties of the Penn- 
zoil at Sharon. Mr. Hunter has been 
in the manufacturing and sales end 
of the oil business for the past 15 
years, and previous to his joining 
Roberts & White, was in charge of 
= Chicago office of the Warren Oil 
0. 


The deal included purchase of three 


service stations, bulk station and 
warehouse. 
Eastern Kentucky Refinery Market 
ASHLAND, Feb. 21.—Gasolines in 
eastern Kentucky refining district 
have advanced from % to % cent 
per gallon during the past week, 
while all heavier oils are down % 
cent. Feb. 20 prices, f.o.b. eastern 
Kentucky refinery, are: 
60-62, 425 e.p. gasoline 9.00 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline ................ a 
68-70, 360 e.p. gasoline . ..... 9.50 
41-43 kerosene ................ ee 25 
34-36 gas oil . 4.75 
$2-34.- fuel oil «........... .. 4.50 
30-32 fuel oil . 4.25 
28-30 fuel oil ............0000..- 4.00 
SE-SO file). OE q....ccccsccacsicesens: ; . 8.75 
24-26 fuel oil .............None available 
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PRODUCTION SUMMARY 












































Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
Production east of Rockies.............. 1,746,000 1,744,800 
NRE sy crs ese Sane beans vunnpekacsuasshatee anne es 1,200 
Total production in U. S................... 2,363,300 2,358,500 
Increase | Steseesensecssssssssasscesscssenssssscnsnsnsnensneessesensosenes 4,800 
CRRSD ET AIOEER oss is ccsccsessvesscsncescoses 266,286 176,714 
in IE ete en ene See rE eee ane M 89,572 
— PRO HBIOIG. occ. csvessseecssosssasscosse 2°629,586 2,535,214 
I orcas estas sis ssinds ecco ei eee 94,372 
OKLAHOMA Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
Feb. 18 Feb.11 De Soto, Red River 4,300 4,250 
North Braman ........ 8,150 3,150 Elm Grove... 550 550 
South Braman ........ 1,800 1,950 Bellevue 1,000 950 
Blackwell 8,800 3,800 Cotton Valley ........ 4,500 4,550 
Hubbard 8,000 3,100 Urania «ue 7,950 8,000 
Thomas 1,500 1,550 Pleasant Hill ........ 700 700 
Tonkawa 15,800 15,400 —_—_—_— -—_- 
Garber ........ 9,950 9,950 Total, North Lou- — 
Burbank 43,300 42,300 SMI  stinssesssxcons 5,350 45,650 
Osage, outside Bur- BOT cciconssissscressssstccesiesns 300 
aos TOES — eye ARKANSAS 
a te allameaaaaamae eee aoteee Et Derale ............. 5,150 5,050 
ggg Ale omega wo naa oey ©Champagnolle — ....... 1,250 1,150 
a e Jennings 2°35 50 2400 Smackover, light .... 8,550 8,600 
Davenport --vrvvs.... : f Smackover, heavy.... 67,950 68,350 
Bristow-Slick 24,900 24,550 ‘ s 
=, stephens 1,100 1,050 
North Okmulgee .... 15,850 15,850 Nave da 1'800 1.850 
Lyons-Deaner _........ 7,700 7,800 iat 9'350 2° 400 
a (eee 1 100 950 Gekers "10 100 
Senmamrell 10,350 10,400 Others .rsr-serssesseerseeree __ 100 
Papoose ...... 5,350 5,300 - ss 
Woes 8.450 8.200 Total, Arkansas.... 88,250 88,550 
Bante 58.050 58.350 RPE, crocs ces con serenuccaanits 300 
Bowlegs ......... 92'900 92.700 TEXAS (Outside Gulf Coast) 
Searight .......... 18,800 18,800 Panhandle District 
Little River 84,150 34,700 Hutchinson County 46,800 50,400 
FEATIBDOTO — civevecsessosves / 114, 600 119,000 Carson County ........ 7,600 7,550 
Duncan district 6,600 6,650 Gray County ............ 20,800 29° "050 
on 5,750 5,750 Wheeler County ...... 1,000 1,200 
MOIR ciiacecevs I eee eee 50 50 
Healdton 14,400 14,400 oS 
Hewitt 8,800 8,900 Total, Panhandle 
Scholem Alechem .... 13,900 14,000 U.S re 76,250 81,250 
SOE keccnvoenmesionns 79,600 78,450 SPARED. sisi viekctascsns ness 5,000 
North Texas 
Total Oklahoma.... 668,100 670,750 Burkburnett ............ 12,58 12,100 
DCCFORBE —ceccecccecccssersccssesecees 2,650 Plectra — ccccoccccccecccoeeee 11,250 10,750 
KANSAS Iowa Park and on 
Feb.18 Feb. 11 K-M-A Naunsiusetsveiieas 1,950 ,800 
Greenwood County 30,000 30,000 Fema sovsseees ” eh ee 
Florence-Covert 1.450 1,450 Archer County ...... 0,0 , 
Peabody-Elbing ..... 3.750 3.800 Montague-Cooke 12,950 14,000 
Eldorado-Towanda.... 14,250 14,250 Others sven 600650 
Augusta-Fox-Bush.... 4,200 4,250 Pm Ta = 
Rainbow Bend ...... 1,650 1,800 ‘Total N. Texas. 69,400 70,350 
Russell 2,900 2.300 DOOR scccntsstcssiess ie . IRE. 950 
Churchill 12,350 12,500 West Central ' —_— 
Oxford 14.400 14,300 § tephens County .... 7,£ x 
Others 25,000 25,000 Eastland-Desdemona 8,500 8,200 
: RO COURT a... 13,000 —— 
Coleman County 1,500 1,000 
Totel, Kansas ... 0000 SS fet Cnty — 6.000 8,800 
Shackleford County.. 6,200 5,75 
NORTH LOUISIANA Young County ........ 9,100 9,400 
Homer ........... 4,450 4,450 Throckmorton 
Haynesville __..... 6,400 6,400 ORES essrenscicesscsess 1,050 1,050 
Caddo, light 11,550 11,850 Palo Pinto County 500 500 
Caddo, heavy ............ 3,950 8,950 Jack County ............... 1,450 1,400 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production and Imports 











Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
CERES: canusnsosnkve 500 500 
Total, West Cen- 
tral Texas ...... 53,200 52,750 
BOOPORRG  occcidiscincdiinitentins 450 
West Texas 
Jones County .......... 1,200 1,200 
Mitchell and Scurry 
COE keen ssnesssoctes 3,500 3,450 
Howard County 5,200 6.900 
Reagan County ...... 20,500 21,100 
Crane & Upton 
COMMISION ccctecsasccss 96,000 100,100 
Crockett County 2,950 2,900 
Pecos County 48,300 47,700 
i arn 115,600 96,600 
NROUOES:  cesssrasigssecsercerve 2,500 2,400 
Tot., W. Texas.... 295,750 282,350 
REWORER. os scccsicisiecesciscticerencts 13,400 
East Central Texas 
UR  csssecescciccesceestaeve 7,600 7,750 
Currie ... 500 600 
Richland ... 500 600 
Wortham 1,900 1,900 
Corsicana-Powell 12,000 12,300 
Nigger Creek .......... 1,600 1,750 
Total, East Cen- 
tral Texas ......... 24,100 24,900 
TOCCTORGR  isisvecictssncctcsenvcemnes 800 
Southwest Texas 
TRIE ciseretyscrenncechcs 13,250 12,700 
Lytton Springs 1,600 1,600 
SOMEPSCE — ccccseccocssccsees 800 800 
Laredo District ...... 6,400 6,200 
PeORtaS PiRGRS i, Seer ew 
res 550 550 
RPE” scncosnsevekconeventane 400 400 
Total, Southwest 
OR sivassaceseveseonens 3,000 22,250 
RRR IID  accvkcinavevccenedsavacetvnes 7 
Total, Texas— 
(Outside Gulf 
SMMNED vacecicecivesens 541,700 533,850 
PROPRNEO sectiiriswcctecnmune 7,850 
GULF COAST 
Coastal Texas 
Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
West Columbia ........ 7,550 8,000 
Damon Mound 900 900 
Big. Creek cccess.:: 1,900 1,950 
a 1,950 2,100 
BERND SERS . aciassiesiines 4,500 5,100 
Pierce Junction 8,750 8,800 
en 1,600 1,600 
Goose Creek ..... 7,350 17,350 
South Liberty 2,150 2,150 
eee 11,600 11,500 
Saratoga ... 1,050 1,050 
a 1,350 1,300 
Barber’s Hill 650 650 
Sour Lake ..... 3,650 3,500 
Spindletop _ ................ 36,600 37,900 
Orange County 4,400 4,500 
IEE © fevasseancariccdcovese 3,000 3,350 
Total, Coastal 
eee 98,950 101,700 
DOORS ccvvscinsascccevcevserstineris 2,750 


S Paty Fi —IMM; 
SEPT. 


et 


Oct 


Daily average gross output of United States, by fields, for week ending with dates below 
American Petroleum Institute 


Coastal Louisiana 



























Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
RANE 6 nchewsectecninnis 4,600 4,750 
TAOEBONG cocccccinreivcveace 4,750 4,900 
Evangeline ................ 1,150 1,000 
Edgerly 1,750 1,700 
PCED icenscecccsvousseanss yA _2,260 2,000 
Total, Coastal 
Louisiana _........ 14,500 14,350 
RUE cs siccscincctetasninoccuste 150 
Total Gulf Coast 113,450 116,050 
OCR ONRS sicicecisieesiicieccacvas 2,600 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Wyoming 
Salt Creek 38,500 38,700 
Grass Creek 2,500 2,450 
Elk Basin. ....... 1,150 1,000 
Big Muddy ....... 2,750 2,700 
Tost Soldier 2,750 2,800 
Rock River ... 2,700 2,550 
Lance Creek ... 650 650 
WORGOE TOMO <cnciscccisc. Receive esuctiae 
PETC gaccinisisaasvcorencre 3,350 3,350 
Total, Wyoming 54,350 54,200 
Increase 150 
Cat Creek 1,800 
Sunburst ........ 8,500 
MERITS aecscscesisckessveeves 150 
Total, Montana .... 10,450 10,450 
Colorado 
Moffat (Craig) ........ 1,300 = 1,250 
Fort Collins 3,050 2,750 
Florence ........ 1,100 =1,100 
WEHONS aencGicwicn 2,050 2,050 
Total, Colorado... 7,500 7,150 
Increase 350. 
N 
Table Mesa = 
Artesia ........... 1,250 
Hogback. .......... 550 
Rattlesnake 500 
200 
Tot., N. Mex 2,500 
Decrease 100 
Tot., Rocky Moun- 
WER. dvctsvicroene 74,700 74,300 
ee me ne Lene eee ame 400 
California 
Santa Fe Springs.... 38,000 38,000 
Long Beach .......... 118,000 117,000 
Huntington Beach.... 60,000 60,000 
Torrance _...... 19,800 20,000 
Dominguez 12,800 13,000 
Rosecrans 7,500 7,800 
Inglewood _........ 30,500 30,500 
Midway-Sunset ........ 79,500 79,500 
Ventura Avenue .... 54,000 51,500 
Seal Beach 39,800 40,000 
Others 157,400 156,400 
Total California.. 617,300 613,700 
MRICOMRSO occ iscescsscecucavsiessss 3,600 
Eastern 
(Including IIll., Ind. 
my., ch, ~ wike 
Pa., and N. Y.).. 104,500 106,000 
DECREE” chaccsiseiertcsrecens 1,500 
*Revised. 
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| Crude Price Cut Leads Operators to Talk 


Ot Keeping Drilling Restrictions 


TULSA, Feb. 18 


HIEF of the week’s develop- 
( ments in the Mid-Continent ter- 

ritory was the reduction in 
crude oil price posted Feb. 16 by the 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. It applied 
to the low ends of the gravity scale 
in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas fields. 
Oil of 380 gravity and below was 
posted at 75 cents, a cut of 30 cents; 
30-30.9 posted at 90 cents, a cut 
of 26 cents and 31-31.9 posted at 
$1.05, cut of 138 cents. 


By Lawrence E. Smith 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


ing in material, in anticipation of the 
drilling campaign scheduled to get 
under way March 1. The operators’ 
agreement is to end, so far as the 
Little River territory is concerned, 
on that date. For the rest of the 
shut-in fields it runs to April 1. 

A general meeting of operators is 
to be held Feb. 21 and it is under- 
stood some of them are prepared to 
recommend another month of the re- 
strictive policy on the Little River 
south field. The situation in that 


Field developments in the Mid-Con- 
tinent were mainly routine in char- 
acter during the week. A _ surprise 
was staged for the industry when the 
south offset to Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s 
big Davis well, in the southeast of 
Earlsboro field, was drilled in. The 
Prairie well had a high production of 
7,400 barrels and is still making bet- 
ter than 6,000. Carter’s offset, in the 
NE SW NW of 13-29-5, topped the 
Wilcox at 4362 feet, 25 feet lower 





Various and devious explanations area is acute, for several companies than the Prairie’s well. It was drilled 
— were advanced for the move, but it have been suffering drainage and tak- to total depth of 4368 feet, shot with 
4,750 probably is all quite simple. Mag- ing their medicine nobly for the good 20 quarts and the best it has done 
1'000 nolia was getting too much low of the cause. to date was 500 barrels on ag swab. 
1,700 gravity oil at the former price, con- Carter is now hooking it up for air 
2,000 * * c ; = i i g a re Ss 
2,000 sidering the amount of oil that it HE Magnolia cut brought the el oo oo og tig ap bp 
ee is getting and can get in West Texas subject to the top of the heap, vad ee ¢ oe hone ps = 
nae and furthermore considering the state however, and a number of people are = erval be pits e he s = . “ 
6,050 of the fuel oil market. Up to today ¢onvinced that every well that can be —_ - dgpe 5 gegen 01 2 
»OU = . . y Ss 
no other purchaser had met the re- ctonned before it starts will be that pore id cory Of & big extension to 
alii duction. much gain. Magnolia’s cut, it is alles 
2" 450 The cut served two purposes, first, true, does not affect the Seminole The Twp. 7-3 and 17-4 territory, 
1.008 to lay in cold storage for a few min- grade of oil, being confined in Okla- southwest of the Seminole district, is 
3°00 utes, at least, the talk of advance in homa to such fields as Fox, Milroy, quite active now. Hunton lime pro- 
2,560 price and, second, to cause some Graham, Healdton, Hewitt, Robber- duction has been obtained for many 
— speculation as to whether the restric- son, Duncan and Sholem Alechem, all months. Recently the Indian Terri- 
3,350 tions on part of the Seminole dis- in southern Oklahoma, and to a few tory Illuminating Oil Co. drilled in 
yer trict should be abated March 1. small fields in Texas and a little in its No. 1 Sullivan in the SW NW SE 
150 Immediately south of the Little Kansas. Overproduction of any grade, of 25-7-3, getting production in the 
7 River field, the transportation depart- however, will affect the entire struc- Viola lime. The well is now making 
8,500 “sig of a number of companies have ture in time and this is just as true 1500 barrels. The offset, drilled in 
_ 180 een quite busy the past week mov- now as it ever was. prior to the I. T. I. O.’s completion, 
10,450 
250 Drilling Operations in Oklahc Kansas and Texas, Week Ended February 2 
1.250 g Oper: anhoma, Kansas and lexas, Week Ended February 18, 1928 
1,100 February 18——————-Week Ended ———February lI1 Februar — ; 
1,10 Ww y ¢ y 18———_——-Week Ended—————Februarv 1} 
- OKLAHOMA Loc. Rigs Drg. S.D. Total Loc. Rigs Drg. S.D. Total Loc. Rigs Drg. S.D. Total Loc. Rigs Drg S.D. Total 
7,150 Burbank........ 5 37 Oe cae 
350.. wan + «he 4 42 @ £ & y 2B coe 137° 210 134 481 114 219 118 451 
Bristow-Cushing. 4 7 39 9 59 4 10 39 8 61 Panhand my OF el ° 64 109 62 235 ° 79 89-68 236 
Pere North Oklahoma 9 10 74 «(32 125 13 Q 76 36 132 N. Central...... , 47 84 29 160 52 80 33 165 
1,250 South Oklahoma. 7 18 123 30 178 8 19 120 35 192 | West,----- = 28 2 > = Se SS 
550 Muskogee....... . ££ ow we @ 8 43 19 79 | Laredo - 2 2 19 45 resp 4 
500 Okmulgee-Bristow 13° 32 76 18 139 Il 36 70 16° 133 | wae : 
yas Seminole Dist... 11 30 146 19 206 11 28 153 16 208 | Total Texas 358 649 379 1,396 . 353 620 387 1,360 
2,500 Total Oklahoma 46 112 564 129 851 49 121 566 131 867 | New Mexico.. -» 3a Be a Sie eee 
00 r Te ec ; 2 e e 70 («| - Th Try 
KANSAS....... 32 52 134 62 280 32 63 58 125 278 | GRAND TOTAL 78 524 1,365 596 2,563 81 539 1,258 669 2.547 
74,300 
400 . e NT Fae - . 
on Completions in North Louisiana and Arkansas, Week Ended February 16, 1928 
7000 C y i 
Lip . Lousiana—Caddo Parish—Pine Island | East Texas—Harrison County—Waskom 
20,000 Sip Well Location Depth Yield Company Well Location Depth Yield 
3 000 Ark. Nat. Gas Co.C. W. Lane No. 1 13-21-15 410 junk abanc a py ee ie : : ( ¢ ; 
eet Ohio Oil Co.......E. K. Smith No. 25 12.21.18 1369 Morro en teins “ocr ‘ ee ae ee 
30,500 tak Oil Bossier Parish—Bellevue | State Pine 07% ae 
79,500 isiana Oj f | eS a . v > : ‘Aa 
51,500 Ref. Corp. .....Bodcaw Fee D-32 15-19-11 435 salt water, aband. | ne Z. Abney No.4 = W. R. Andrews 956 4M ft. g 
40,000 JH. Ask wie ee nag <i —Naborton | HRS 
56,400 - Askew.... ichardson No. 3 25-13-11 2551 40 bbls. , 
Sascmelee 1M. Hub - P Sg omens Parish P | Panola County 
an )) M. Hluber...... Edwards No 1-18-4E 2210 7M ft. gas | . : : 3 bs 
pas Southern Car. Co..Phillips No. 3 3-19-4E. 2170 1OM fc oa | S. H. Gardner Roquemore No.3 B.C. Jordan 2285 4M ft. gas 
ae cans Richland Parish | = — HRS 
oody & } Magnolia Pet. Co.Sol Oden No. 2 B.C. Jordan 2348 2M fe. gas 
‘ ae ....Hemler C-1 21-16-6F. 2503 et | HRS g 
6 .( , Re: i Natural Gas & T.C. Adams No. 1 ins Bracker 5 5 ft. gas 
106.005 Seagraves.....Lafleur No. 1 18-16-6E. 2465 55 Mft. gas Prod Co. 7 senha vai ERS . - . 
Febr 
ebruary 22, 1928 al 
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Company Farm S.T.R. 
Amerada. Rascoe 15— 8-6 
Atlantic. . Baker l- 8-6 
Atlantic... .. Fleet 23- 8-6 
Atlantic... ..Grayson 21- 8-6 
Atlantic A. Jones 10- 8-6 
Atlantic C. Jones 9- 8-6 
Total Atlantic 
Barnsdall McNac 28- 8-6 
Barnsdall... Murrow ll- 8-6 
Total Barnsdall 
Carter.... Bowlegs 15- 8-6 
Carter.. Burden 23- 8-6 
Carter... Jarjoche 15— 8-6 
Carter... Hilly 23- 8-6 
Carter. Jones 1l— 8-6 
Carter McGeisey 21- 8-6 
Carter Melisse 9- 8-6 
Carter. Walker 15-— 8-6 
Carter Wise 23- 8-6 
Total Carter 
Empire . Lacey 15- 8-6 
Empire. . Wise 23- 8-6 
Total Empire.. 
Gypsy oe . Bowlegs 22- 8-6 
Gypsy . Bradley 8- 8-6 
Gypsy Cumsey 8- 8-6 
Gypsy Dosar 7- 8-6 
Gypsy Grayson 13- 8-6 
Gypsy . Harjoche 10— 8-6 
Gypsy . Henderson 
Gypsy. Jones 1l- 8-6 
Gypsy Walker 15- 8-6 
Gypsy Wise 23- 8-6 
Total Gypsy . 
ee oe ee} . Barnett-A 24- 8-6 
se Cae . Barnett-B 24- 8-6 
» 8 ae . Billington 22- 8-6 
ee = & ae . Bowlegs 22- 8-6 
a me i ae . Davis 13- 8-6 
& & ei ae .Fay 18- 8-6 
RAS .. Goforth 15- 8-6 
Sse . Livingston 15- 8-6 
& & ee .. Lizzie ll- 8-6 
> = St . Walker 15- 8-6 
te & ae .Wilmont 15— 8-6 
> 4 fi: ae . Work 
ie i ¢ Sa . Youngblood 22- 8-6 
Tora 1. T..1.. 0 
McC tay . Bowlegs 22- 8-6 
Magnolia..... .. Davis-BF 13- 8-6 
Magnolia... . Davis-M 13- 8-6 
Magnolia... Hammond 10- 8-6 
Magnolia... .. Rhodes 10—- 8-6 
Magnolia..... .Van Buskirk 9- 8-6 
Total Magnolia 
Mid-Continent. . Baker 10—- 8-6 
Mid-Continent . Bowlegs 22- 8-6 
Mid-Continent. . Smith 12- 8-6 
Total Mid-Continent 
Minnehoma........ Bowlegs 15— 8-6 
POI ....655. ......Gahagan 23- 8-6 
ee re Harber 10- 8-6 
Prairie _Jones 1l- 8-6 
Prairie...... Templeton 12- 8-6 
PERITICS 60655.s Whitney 23- 8-6 
Total Prairie 
Pure see . Reed 14- 8-6 
Pure ...Strother-D 14- 8-6 
Pure ...Strother-F 10- 8-6 
Total Pure.. ; 
Roxana..... .. Taylor 16- 8- 
Shaffer.... : . Lacey 14 -8-6 
Bieeair....:... Bowlegs 22- 8-6 
Sinclair... Cumsey 10— 8-6 
Sinclair. Ellen 1l- 8-6 
Sinclair. Harjo 14- 8-6 
Sinclair... : Jones 8- 8-6 
Sinclair. . F .. Taylor 10- 8-6 
Sinclair. . .W valker-M&W 22- 8-6 
Total Sinclair.. 
eee Reed 14— 8-6 
CS Grayson 13- 8-6 
cy) ee Harjoche 10- 8- 
Total Tidal 
Twin State.... .. Jones 10- 8-6 
TOTAL BOWLEGS 
LITTLE RI 
Amerada... Fore 35- 8-6 
Amerada Nitey 35- 8-6 
Total Amerada 
Barnsdall.... Hotulke 
Blackwell Nitey 35- 86 
Carter... Fish l- 7-6 
Carter... . Jackson ll- 8-6 
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. 17th Feb. 10th 
Wells Prod. Wells Prod. 
2,810 8 2,730 
689 4 600 
632 + 430 
1,069 3 1,168 
120 3 69 
357 2 229 
2,467 16 2,496 
30 l 33 
s5U + 908 
910 5 941 
1,0-.5 4 L275 
3 co ) 365 
715 6 800 
1,U:x ) 1,115 
1,780 4 1,750 
OU l 35 
40U 1 540 
73> 4 740 
4,U0V0 12 4,175 
10,460 34 * 10,795 
v 6/0 
632 2 680 
1,315 8 1,350 
U 1 0 
10 1 10 
1,8// + 1,525 
100 l 100 
705 4 725 
850 t 8U0 
510 0 0 
3+) l 397 
2,399 8 2,142 
377 3 227 
re ee 5,926 
334 1 387 
Ze 2 258 
909 ) 866 
1,601 li 1,645 
1,318 4 1,420 
2,003 / 2,775 
1509 Ii 1,743 
4,U05 11 3,059 
611 2 647 
luvs 8 1,098 
YUu7 4 882 
145 1 135 
215 Zz 140 
71 15,056 
370 3 355 
bod 1 737 
335 1 371 
1+U 2 136 
5,413 8 5,118 
315 1 307 
6,849 13 6,719 
1,728 + 1,861 
25 1 0 
75> 6 780 
2579 42 2,641 
200 3 157 
650 4 670 
3,505 8 4,615 
59) 4 750 
3,180 4 3,4/5 
595 4 160 
8,835 24 8,670 
3.4/9 = 15 4,690 
729 4 787 
5380 3 1,408 
4,788 2 5,883 
l,zv2 6 1,365 
565 3 442 
3) 1 60 
5,817 q 6,446 
l,oo4 6 1,695 
585 ; 7490 
4,715 6 6,576 
3,189 4 3,307 
2,669 + 845 
18,994 28 19,719 
3,285 19 3,520 
1,165 3 1,220 
2,630 6 3,040 
3,795 9 4,260 
5 2 17 
92,649 307 93,043 
1,025 2 1,065 
2,925 3 2,750 
3,950 5 3,815 
55 1 60 
2,911 8 3,668 
1,905 4 1,365 
100 1 100 
2,005 5 1,4¢€5 





Company Farm 
Continental ...Cosar 
Gypsy..... Brown 
Gypsy..... Campbell 
Gypsy..... Nungee 
Gypsy... Pottey 
Total Gypsy 
Independent. . Harris 
Independent et al... Davis 
Total Independent 
Pee we eB .Campbell 
ret ©:. Dungan 
be ts de DO. ... House-MA 
Ps ee Fee A-House-WE 
ts . B-House-WE 
SS a ae .. Jackson 
Lig. 2.0. -McCulla 
Mek: . Nitey 
i. 2. 2. Phoebe-A 
ies ee eo Phoebe-B 
hs Pe a eed 
ey eS as Hull 
as ae 8 Sotkneche 
Total I. T. I. 
Magnolia Cruse 
Magnolia Pottey 


Total Magnolia. 


Mid-Continent 
Mid-Continent 


. Wadsworth 
Smith 


Total Mid-Continent 


Pine et al 
P & 
P&R. 


Total P& R 


Roxana... 
Shaffer... 
Sinclair.... 
Snowden et al 
Superior. 
Texas... 
Tidal 

Tidal. 


Total Tidal 


. Pottey 
Dungan 
House 


Smith 

. Narcome 
Cosar 

. Tiger 

. Wadsworth 

..Coker 
House 
Johnson 


S.T.R. 
2- 7-6 
33- 8-6 
36- 8-6 
1- 8-6 
35- 8-6 
23- 7-6 
2- 7-6 
1- 7-6 
35- 8-6 
1- 7-6 
1— 7-6 
2- 7-6 
1- 7-6 
1- 7-6 
2- 7-6 
36- 8-6 
36- 8-6 
l- 7-6 
26- 8-6 
l- 7-6 
- 7-6 
35- 8-6 
26- 8-6 
12- 8-6 
35- 8-6 
35- 8-6 
2- 7-6 
l- 7-6 
35- 8-6 
36- 8-6 
13- 7-6 
1- 7-6 
1— 7-6 
l- 7-6 
1- 7-6 


Wwe moe bo 


ores 


Noe Re ee ee ST WW Ge ee ft 


ee Om A | tN | ew | 


mn 


97 


EARLSBORO 


TOTAL LITTLE RIVER 
Amerada. : . Anderson 
Amerada. ...... .Cowden 
Amerada....... . Rodgers 

Total Amerada. 

Barnsdall. .... Brown 
Barnsdall. .....Bruner-F 
Barnsdall... _...Bruner-N 
Barnsdall. . Cudjo 
Barnsdall. ...-Davis-D 
Barnsdall. . ae —— 
Barnsdall.. Davis-M 
Barnsdall.... Gibson 
Barnsdall. . ....Hearn 
Barnsdall. Ingram 
Barnsdall. . ack 
Barnsdall.... Peter 
Barnsdall... ....Sango 
Barnsdall.... . .Sebolka 
Barnsdall.. .....Sullivan-H 
Barnsdall..........Sullivan 
Barnedall...... . Watsutke 

Total Barnsdall. 

Carter... : ‘Davis 
6 ae . Payne 
Carter Sango 

Total Carter , 
Continental . Kays 
Continental Spencer 

Total Continental 
Empire... : Barker 
Empire..... ‘Edmundson 

Total Empire. 

Gypsy.. ; . Bruner 
Gypsy..... coke Cc nae 

ne SS EC 

CIVDEY «605 a0 "Heaick 
Gypsy... -McFarland 
Gypsy.... Joble 
Gypsy.... Peter 
Gypsy... |. Sango 

SP OET 0.5 5000 . State 

Total Gypsy 
Independent. . . Bruner 
Independent... . Gaines 
Independent........ Knapp 
Independent....... O'Dell 
Independent...... Sullivan 


Total Independent 


Magnolia 
Magnolia. 
Magnolia 


.Bryant 
.. Cowden 


. Dixon 


15- 8-6 
4- 9-5 
3- 9-5 
10- 9-5 
2- 9-5 
ll- 9-5 
ll- 9-5 
l1- 9-5 
hi- 3-5 
i 2-5 
9- 9-5 
15- 9-5 
4- 9-5 
10- 9-5 
10- 9-5 
2- 9-5 
15- 9-5 
11- 9-5 
10- 9-5 
12- 9-5 
13- 9-5 
12- 9-5 
2- 9-5 
2- 9-5 
12- 9-5 
12- 9-5 
3- 9 
10- 9-5 
l1- 9-5 
16- 9-5 
5- 9-5 
12- 9-5 
10- 9-5 
1- 9-5 
.16- 9-5 
10- 9-5 
1l- 9-5 
8- 9-5 
4- 9-5 
10- 9-5 
9- 9-5 
4 9-5 


— | 


| Wow 


| 


wn 


| 
Sm ON | ROO | ee | DD et Se eS 00 Ga ee 


ne 
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(Continued on Page 43) 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


Seminole District Production by Companies and Leases, February 17 and February 10, 1928 


BOWLEGS 





Feb. 17th Feb. 10th 
Wells Prod. Wells Prod. 
875 2 755 
50 1 50 
190 2 222 
45 l 12 
572 3 455 
857 7 739 
104 1 104 
2,020 1 2,205 
2,124 2 2,309 
152 1 154 
2,663 3 2,803 
217 l 258 
38 1 64 
1,700 3 1,791 
2,227 3 2,254 
1,026 3 1,044 
1,537 7 1,688 
790 3 823 
447 3 435 
46 1 108 
124 1 125 
1,016 + 1,031 
11,938 34 12,578 
720 l 755 
512 2 518 
1,232 3 1,273 
1,080 7 1,060 
40 l 40 
1,120 8 1,140 
1,043 2 970 
120 2 135 
2,215 4 1,275 
2,335 6 1,410 
10 1 12 
0 1 15 
1,630 l 1,140 
87 l 180 
18 1 20 
625 3 620 
L505 3 1,715 
75 1 75 
1,650 + 1,790 
34,514 95 33,904 
1,165 2 1,495 
2,085 8 2,020 
1,835 3 2,000 
5,085 13 5.515 
1,946 4 2,113 
1,001 2 668 
1,478 4 1,314 
27 l 26 
1,685 3 1,790 
817 4 1,332 
145 3 171 
2,097 8 2,629 
1 6 
5,893 rf 4,939 
191 4 178 
461 f 348 
7,041 3 6,835 
799 1 854 
0 2 0 
30 2 74 
1,259 + 1,652 
24,875 57 25,029 
40 1 85 
175 3 180 
3,005 4 3,450 
4,220 8 3,715 
405 2 360 
1,290 + 1,330 
1,695 6 1,690 
1,722 l 2,006 
1,207 3 1,240 
2,929 4 3,246 
2,062 + 15 
3,980 10 3,455 
20 1 4,167 
2,265 l 15 
12 1 800 
4,105 4 4,260 
225 6 150 
4,907 5 §.395 
1,257 4 1,405 
18,833 36 19,677 
165 4 0 
1,380 4 1,110 
2,440 5 2,535 
0 4 15 
107 4 248 
4,092 21 3,998 
1,987 6 2,270 
56 4 1) 
0 1 1/ 












Comp 
Prince 


Englis! 
Schern 
Jenkin: 
Dancig 


Frankli 
Meridia 
Okla. G 


Olean. 
Skelly e 
 epaetab 
Bu-Vi-B 
Kenned: 
pears. 


Paraffin. 
Beck et ; 


Industria 

Morgan. 
Harris-H 
Industria 


Marland. 


Hale-Forc 
Bryan-En 


Powell. 

Papoose. 

McBrayer 
allace. . 


Shepherd « 


Kewanee. . 
\¢wanee.., 
ewanee. . 
Lewis, eae 


Devonian. 
Prairie, .. 


ponservatiy 
O&R., 
Hom aokla., 


died. It 
1100 ba 
duction ig 
is no gre 
Sibilities 
call for 


























1,790 


3,904 


1,495 
2,020 
2,000 
5,515 
2,113 
665 
1,314 
26 


1,790 


NEWS 





Company Farm 
Magnolts.<. 550. Edmundson 
MaRNGli® .4 6.0. 56 Holmsley 
Mageele. sa seccces Ingram 
eT a oe Lena 
Mg agnolia ae chia ib arabe Seay 
Magnolia «<< o:cs:c0cs Simpson 
Magnolia... cece Sparks 
Magnouess 6 occx ec Sullivan 
Total Magnolia.. 
Mid-Continent..... McCumber 
Mid-Kansas....... Anderson 
PH RR oieakic Cae cs 4:0 Dunnaway 
Philli@eec8es-i 5. .Graham 
! Total Phillips... 
Praitié...<.< . Baker 
Prairie Pia wate bce nee 
BYBIIG castes = cere Graham-C 
Preiers ccdeewe ss os Graham-O 
PYM 50.5 c 6 okicoceect Stidham 


Total Prairie..... 
ee Se Te eee Bayliss 
ROSSER Ss ds c60nsaas Spencer 


Total Roxana.. 


Feb. 17th 

S.T.R. Wells Prod. 
3- 9-5 3 42 
1l- 9-5 8 2,194 
10- 9-5 1 30 
10- 9-5 3 83 
12- 9-5 9 5,602 
10- 9-5 4 294 
11- 9-5 7 2,837 
12- 9-5 3 129 
51 13,254 
9- 9-5 7 385 
14- 9-5 4 225 
15- 9-6 1 45 
9- 9-5 + 227 
-§ 27 
23- 9-5 1 50 
13- 9-5 + 6,735 
3- 9-5 2 25 
10- 9-5 4 1,660 
11l- 9-5 13 4,180 
24 12,650 
17- 9-5 1 14 
12- 9-5 2 2,051 
3 2,065 


Completions in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA 
Beckham County 


Location 
C SW NW 5-8-23 W 


Caddo County 


Well 
Company No. 
Prince et al.....0.<. 1 
[oe 3 


NWce SE 5-5-9 W 


Carter County 


Schermerhornetal. 1 


Cotton County 


SE 34-1-10 W 


NEc NW SW 23-1-3 W 


Comanche County 


10-2-10 W 


Grady County 


SE 17-3-5 W 
23-5-8 W 


NEc NW 2-4-8 W 


Creek County 


NE 36-15-7 
24-17-9 E 
NW 14-16-11 


SEc SW 3-15-8 E 
NW 25-18-11 


NW 11-17-12 
NW 26-16-11 


Jefferson County 


Jenkins et al..... 2 SWce SE 
Dancigeficccccscs J NEc SE 
ee 1 SEc NE 
MeOTIGION. 6550660 4 NEc SE 
Oba. Gas. ees 2 

NCSD iscs cewees 4 NWc NE 
Skelly et al....... 1 SEc NE 
SUMMING. . 6.05. . 1 NEc SE 
Bu-Vi-Bar. . + 

Kennedy et al. 2 C NE 
eee 7 SEc NE 
St ee 2 SWc SE 
Rekéeal:..c...6 4 SWc SE 


Kay 


SW 34-6-5 W 
County 


Depth 
T.D. 3003 


2086-2420 


2307-2310 


2175-2184 


2203 


T.D. 2776 
1998-2040 
2120-2400 


3329-3344 
2120-2155 
2381-2389 
T.D. 3869 
2454 
T.D. 2317 
T.D. 2825 


1332-1337 


Industrial...... ae NEc NW SW 36-28-1 W 665-670 
organ..........1-Elder NWe SW 29-28-1 E T.D. 1160 
Harris-Haun..... 1 C SW SE 20-20-1 E T.D. 615 
dndustrial,:...... 4 C SE NE 28-27-1 W T.D. 832 
Logan County 
Marland...... Fen SWc NE 16-18-4 W 3984-4001 
Muskogee County 
Hale-Ford........ 2 SEc SW NW SE 6-14-19 E 512-522 
Bryan-Emory.... 1 NWc SW NW SW 9-15-15 E T.D. 1665 
Okmulgee County 
Cl Se 1 NEc SE NE 20-14-15 E T.D. 1453 
MEQOONON oh. sae wos 2 SWc SE 25-16-13 E T.D. 2369 
McBrayer et al... 2 SWc NW 9-15-14 E 1623-1833 
WU laCOs ieccsias 0's 6 CWL NW SE 14-14-14 1667-1681 
Shepherd et al.... 1 NWc NE NW 20-12-13 2410-2420 
Osage peep fl 
Kewanee......... 2 SWc SE NE 28-27-6 2893-2972 
Kewanee. ee NEc SW NE are 2874-2969 
ewanee. . 6 NEc SW SE 34-27-6 2803-2867 
Lewis..... a NWc SW 2-26-6 2806-2880 
Lewis...... 2 SWc NW SW 2-26-6 2846-2913 
Peters . NWece SW 26-25-9 3131-3165 
Peters a NEc NW SW 26-25-9 2104-2150 
Tidal...... oe SEc SW SE SE 28-21-10 1515-1535 
Percciae. _4 NWc NE NE 33-21-10 1512-1526 
Prair ea NWce SE 19-23-7 E T.D. 322] 
Pontotoc County 
Conservative. 1 NWce NE 28-5-6 F T.D. 3520 
Oy ) ae 7 NWc SW SW 17-5-8 E 2601-2627 
Homaokla........ l SEc NE SE 19-5-8 2482-2540 


died. 
1100 barrels daily. 


It has been revived for about 
Viola lime pro- 


duction is a rarity anywhere and there 
is no great enthusiasm as to its pos- 
sibilities in that area, but the wells 
call for considerable new work. 


In 


25-7-4, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
and McCulloch have a Simpson sand 
well doing around 300 barrels on the 
swab and offers some interest as to 
Wilcox possibilities. 

Turkey Mountain sand production 





tm 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Feb. 10th 
Wells Prod. 
3 38 
8 2,659 
1 30 
3 84 
9 5,878 
a 320 
7 2,513 
3 113 
51 14,017 
7 430 
4 315 
1 32 
7 192 
8 : 224 
1 50 
4 7°955 
2 0 
4 1,885 
13 3,925 
4 13,815 
l 15 
2 1,780 
3 1,795 


OW 


[ 


Dry 


Dry 
514M 
60M 


1544M 

300 

60 

Dry 

> Dry 
Dry 

Dry 


20 


2M 
15M 
Dry 
Dry 


413&4M 


180 
Dry 


Dry 
Dry 


144M 
10 


Dry 


Seminole District Production by Companies and Leases, February 17 and February 10, 1928 


Feb. 17th Feb. 10th 
Company Farm S.T.R. Wells Prod. Wells Prod. 
Shaffer... Clark 1- 9-5 5 1,102 1 1,040 
Sinclair... Foreman 18- 9-5 1 15 1 15 
Sinclair... Hollins 12- 9-5 3 215 3 245 
Sinclair. . Sango 2- 9-5 2 4,505 3 4,870 
Total Sinclair 6 4,735 7 5,130 
Skelly Spencer 12- 9-5 1 730 1 738 
Texas Anderson 2- 9-5 6 715 6 1,072 
Texas.. . Brown 10- 9-5 8 2,565 & 2,710 
Texas ... Rodgers 5- 9-5 + 4,705 4 4.965 
Texas ..Wilmont 10- 9-5 6 3,325 6 3.315 
lotal Texas ; 24 11,310 24 12,062 
Tidal . Watkins 9- 9-5 8 2,895 8 2,950 
Twin State Barker 12- 9-5 3 135 3 100 
Twin State . Hearn 2- 9-5 4 3,045 + 3,030 
Total Twin State 7 3,180 7 3,130 
TOTAL EARLSBORO 289 113,585 290 118,432 
TOTAL LITTLE RIVER 97 34,514 95 33,904 
TOTAL SEARIGHT 71 18,994 71 18,719 
TOTAL BOWLEGS 308 92,649 307 93.043 
TOTAL SEMINOLE 314 57,093 318 58.484 
GRAND TOTAL SEMINOLE AREAS 1,081 316,835 1.083 322,582 
Avg. Per Well.... i“ , 292 298 
*¥ r a 
and Kansas, Week Ended February 18, 1928 
Pottawatomie County 
Well Init 
Company No. Location Depth Prod. 
| ol ae 1 SWce NW SE 25-7-3 4204-4213 3030 
Indep. et al 2 NWc 14-7-4 3651-3800 100 
Magnolia. . 2 SEc SW NW 19-7-4 3891-3912 140 
Rogers County 
Skelly et al. oe) NEc 19-22-17 E r.D. 735 Dry 
Creo 1 SEc SW NW 25-21-17 r.D. 510 Dry 
Ingram ; 1 NEc SW 26-21-17 r.D. 538 Dry 
Skelly et al. oy CSL SE SE 3-21-17 r.D. 585 Dry 
Seminole County 
pe Ae A Se 6 NWc SE SW 13-8-6 T.D. 4385 Dry 
Empire....... 8 NWce SW SW 14-8-6 T.D. 4260 Dry 
Amerada..... + NEc SE SE 3 2-5 E T.D. 4020 Dry 
Sinclair et al. 1 NWc SW 5-7- T.D. 4532 Dry 
Mid-Cont.. . . 4 SEc SW SW 33- 10- 6 4460-4468 900 
Magnolia........10 NWc SW 12-9-5 4255-4268 484 
Twin State....... 3 SEc NE SE 11-8-6 4205-4210 125 
Carter. . 3 SEc SW SE 15-8-6 4440-4465 95 
oe SEc NW NW 13-9-5 4337-4347 5000 
gc) Aree 5 SEc SE 12-8-6 4395-4411 3000 
Stephens County 
Medlin et al..... 1 NWc NE 34-1-8 W 1682-1689 OWD 180 
Magnolia........ 3 SWc SE SW 29-1-8 W T.D. 2510 Dry 
Wagoner County 
Cane et‘ali.:..:... 3 CSL NE SE 35-17-17 E 885-892 8M 
Preiss ote waase NEc 23-18-15 T.D. 1040 Dry 
Commercial...... 4 SWce NW NW 6-16-15 E T.D. 1568 Dry 
KANSAS 
Butler County 
Paul etials. .6.%. 1 NEc SW NE 31-26-6 E r.D. 3175 Dry 
Coffey County 
Garland et al. 1 NWe SE 9-22-15 E r.D. 1650 Dry 
Cowley County 
Seer 2 SEc SW NE 30-30-4 E T.D. 2903 Dry 
Roth-Faurot “il C SW SW 12-33-5 E Te ee Dry 
Pryor-Lockhart l NEc NW SE 31-34-7 E T.D. 3464 Dry 
Roth-Faurot 1 L. 1-B-11, 22-32-4-E 2909-2917 3M 
Elk County 
Elk are =e) NEc SE 4-30-9 E 2305-2328 200 
Hood et al 2 C NL SE SE 9-31-10 2008-2014 10 
Geary County 
Brinkley et al. 1 NEc NW NE 16-10-5 E r.D. 2501 Dry 
Greenwood County 
Transcontinental.. 2 SEc NE NE 10-22-10 E T.D. 2197 Dry 
Prairie an SEc NE SE 9-25-13 E T.D. 1600 Dry 
Darby. 5 NEc SW NW 30-22-13 1681-1742 375 
Christy etal. l SWc NW 31-24-13 E 1665-1688 10 
Rogers et al 1 NEc 3-26-10 E 1960-1965 30 
Mohawk. = SEc NW NE 7-27-11 1911-1912 20 
Rooks County 
Derby 1 NEc NW NE 3-10-16 W 3075-3141 35 
; Saline County 
Mentor. . 1 SWe 17-15-2 W T.D. 3501 Dry 
Sumner County 
Roxana...... a SWe NE NW * 31-2 E 1840-1901 689 
Mead et al.. l Tract 5-14-32-2 f 2008-2090 288 
Palmer et al.. 1 NEc NW 23-32- 1285-1305 50 
Wabaunsee es 
Empire.. l SEc 19-12-11 E T.D. 3438 Dry 


250&20M 
655 





of the week. 


in the SE NW 


flowed by heads. 
ity. 





was obtained in a new area the first 
McDougal and others, 
NW of 21-17-15E 
found sand at 1907-09 and the well 
The oil is 35 grav- 








Company 
Humble 


Cranfill et al... .. 
Choates... o* 
Coates-W all. 
Cranfill et al 
Cran et ‘or 
Forest.. 
Simms et al 
A 


Aldridge 


Gibson et al 


Young-Alex 


McChesney 
Dallas 


Moody et al.. 
Rattlesnake. 


Harris et al 
Hughes 


Alexander et al... 


Wil son. 

-anh 
P ann 
T he Texas 


Bowen 





Murchinson 
Rightaway 


Simpson et al 


andle et aloes 
andle et al.... 


NORTH AND EAST 
Anderson 
Well 
Farm 
1-Smith 


Brown County 


10-Newsome 
2-Curray 
1-Curray 
1-Newton 
1-Carter 
1-Murphy 
1-Hill 
1-Whitehead 
1-Brooks 
1-McChristy 
1-Woods 

Callahan 


5-Snider 
1-Wheeler 
Coleman 


1-S Story 
1- Be »bbington 


Eastland 


. 2-Dyer 


1-Scott 


Shackleford County 


. 2-McLemore 


1-Hill 


Limestone County 


1-Jackson 
NORTH 


Archer County 


. 4-Farmer 


3-Farmer 
4-Farmer 
1-Carvey 
1-Herron 


Cooke County 


1-Mitchell 
3-MK& T 

Grayson 
2-Whal 


CENTRAL TEXAS 
County 
Location 
Survey Depth 
Roberts 3720-3732 
Presslar 1294-1303 
Betts 1109-1121 
Betts 1110-1124 
Honeycutt 1142-1154 
Messers 785-885 
H&TB T.D. 1735 
Mudgett T.D. 1307 
Broom TD. 7i2 
Hernendez T.D. 1142 
Derr Co. T.D. 725 
Gentry T.D. 660 
County 
BBB&C r.D. 1088 
BBB&C r.D. 1208 
County 
Sprogue T.p: 1519 
Ross 1034-1066 
County 
fs 3520-3535 
Marshall T.D. 3740 
White D. 751 
BAL .D. 1056 
McKenzie T.D. 2818 
TEXAS 
NAR 1531-1535 
NAR 1534-1547 
NAR 1504-1509 
JCSL T.D. 1203 
TE&L T.D. 902 
‘oby T.D. 1856 
MKT 1651-1676 
County 
eeves T.D. 1384 


6M 
Dry 


Dry 
Dry 


Dry 


od ome oe 


WMNrh 


Dry 
Dry 


Dry 
10 


Dry 


Company 
Oi! Operators 


he imbert 
Halbrook et 


Simms.... 
Phillips... 
Roxana. 
Waggoner 
Phillips 
Waggoner. 

Fain et al 
Petroleum Prod 


Boller 

Rannel : 
Alexander et al. 
Long et al.. 
Amerada ee 


Danciger et al 
Danciger et al 


Timms 


Coile et al.. 


Sc ee orn et al 


Peer...... 
The California. 


Douglas et al. 
Olean... 
The California. . 


Mid-Kansas et al. 


Mid-Kansas et al 


Wise et al 
Paxton 


Trust 


Montague County 


Well Location 
Farm Survey 
2-Bouldin Chacon 


Wichita County 


1-Barton Spillers 


1I-DK& K KWVEL 
Wilbarger County 
1-Showers H&TC 
15-Waggoner H&TC 
4-Waggoner H&TC 
4- Waggoner H&TC 
3-Waggoner H&TC 
2-Waggoner H&TC 
1-Waggoner H&TC 
2-Waggoner H&TC 
Young County 
6-Gregg Rohus 


2-Jack YCSL 
1-Johnson Sargent 
1-McCagren TE&L 
1-Johnson TE&L 


PANHANDLE 
Gray County 


1-Jackson H&GN 

6-Jackson H&GN 
Hutchinson County 

1-Jordan I&GN 


WEST TEXAS 
Howard County 


2-Roberts W&NW 
1-Roberts W&NW 
1-Read T&P 
1-Fisher T&P 
Pecos County 
2-Sallman i 
1-Harrel GC&SF 
1-Smith TC 
13-Yates I&GN 
23-Yates I&GN 


Upton ers. 
1-Porter 
2-Orient Right-way GC&SF 


Completions in N.E. Central, West, Panhandle and North Texas, Week Ended February 11, 1928 


Init 
Depth Prod. 
801-818 28 
1746-1747 6( 
T.D. 1826 Dry 
T.D. 2503 Dr 
2180-2195 115 
2567-2571 9 
2334-2405 38 
2276-2279 
2305-2311 30 
2345-2357 $0 
2384-2405 21 
746-777 
515-547 
570-575 
T.D. 1145 I 
T:D. 653 
2996-3045 320( 
2900-3072 2806 
3025-3115 21 
1850-1875 
1879-1893 1.4\ 
T.D. 3420 Dry 
T.D; 3833 Dry 
T.D. 1612 Dry 
T.D. 4030 Dry 
1350-1463 7 h 


4(1 
962-1057 327 (1 hr.) 
980-995 22 (1 hr.) 


CCSD&RGNG 3416-3517 20 
1959-2042 240 


Completions in N.E. Central, West, Panhandle saan North Texas, Week Ended February 18, 1928 


NORTH AND EAST CENTRAL TEXAS 
Brown County 


Company 
Gilman et al. 
Mitcham 

Lehm an et al. 
Swovel and et al.. 
Syndicate.....+.++ 
Mitchell 
Ryan ct al. . icv 
Baker et al 


Gibson et al 
Pardee ° 


Parks et al 


Tex-Pac. 
Panhandle 


Christie Bros. 
Security Dlg. 
Security Dlg.. 


Phillips 


De Armand Bros. 
et al ; 
Alexander et al. 


Camp... 
French et al. 


Roeser et al 
Wil ey et al 


ig States 


Ele Bros. et ‘al 


Milham 
Swal ow et al. 


Lyman et | 


Thompson et al.... 


McKinnon et al 
Texas Fidelity 
Phillips. . 
Tex-Pac 


United Royalties. 


MeCe oy etal 
Man il 
Paull.. 
Pitz ner et al 
Nash et al 


dd 


et et et pet 


Well 


Farm 
2-Hickman 
-Keller 
-Evans 
-Chipman 
Bush 
-Alcorn 
-Fuller 
-Smith 


Location 
Survey 
Benson 
Denny 
Woodward 
Comanche 
Kenny 
Honeycutt 
Jennings 
Smith 


Callahan County 


3-Wulie 
1-Snider 


D&DA 
BBB&C 


Concho County 


1-Schultz 
Eastland 
1-Cochran 


. 4-Hightower 


Morris 
County 
H&T 
Van } 


Norman 


Jack County 


3-Jones 


_, 6-Cullers 
. 7-Cullers 


SP 
Cullers 
Cullers 


Jones County 


. 2-Vestal 


Navarro 


1-Murphy 


1-Humphreys 


TP 
County 


Taylor 


Autrey 


Palo Pinto County 


1-Castello 
1-Taylor 


Williams 
T&P 


Shackleford County 


x 
3- 
im 
1- Siuchoies 
1-Clausell 
1- Reynol ds 


TP 
ET 
TE&L 
fy 


Stephens County 


1-Curry 
1-Riddle 
1-Langford 
. Cook 
2-Post 
6-Pierce 


TE&L 
x 
es 
ar 
Eas 
gg 


Young County 


1-Wallace 
1 Baw ers 
. 1-Marton 
. 6-Morrison 
3-Morrison 
2-Ware 


Johnson 


Sherrill 
Manning 


Depth 
1252- 
a: 
as 
i R 
». 
). 
). 
). 


103 
T.I 
ie. 
fo 
T.I 
Tt. 
gi | 


—_ 
_ 
ae) 


wal 


Ao 


TA 


2005- 


) 


> 
1165- 


> 
1994- 


£88, 
T.D. 


1347- 


1269 


2350 
2000 
2012 


-2547 


. 2370 


3102 


1364 


1145-1155 
949-962 
ga 
4.0, 
T.D. 


Re 2 ed) 


1229 
2945 
1250 


-3180 


2250 
2400 


; 2200 


2270 
1805 


2998 
2395 
2420 
1450 
2394 
2191 


Init. 
Prod. 
469 

16 


Dry 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry 


Dry 
Dry 


Dry 


Dry 


Dry 


60 


Dry 
Dry 


Dry 
Dry 


Dry 


Dry 


34M 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry 


Dry 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry 


15 





Company 


Contin ntal et al... 


Wi'son... 
Sil ki wood et al 


Gwynn 


Rightaway 


Continental et al... 


Oil Operators 


Bridwell et al...... 


Washington. 
Everett 


Gulf Prod. 
Fain et al 
Phillips. . 
Phillips. . 
Phillips... 


Williams et al 
Pennell et al... 


Skelly 
Lefors 


Phillips. . 
F.mpire 


Rvan Cc ons. 


First Nat'l et al.... 


Watchorn 


Danciger. 


Humble 


Independent. 


Bowers et al 
Lee et al 


Gulf Prod 
Gulf Prod 
Gulf Prod 


Mid-Kansas etal.. 


Mid-Kansas et al. 
Mid-Kansas et al. 


Skelly. . 


. 2-Cooper 


NORTH TEXAS 
Archer County 
Well Location 
Farm Survey 
8-Wilson ATNCL 
1-Carr EL&RR 
1-Davidson Roberts 
1-Carter TE&L 


Cooke County 
4-MK T MKT 
Montague County 


4-McGaughey Chacon 
Trust 3-Bouldin Chacon 
1-Howard Robertson 


1-Pardley 
Wichita County 
WCL 


Wilbarger County 


1-Fluhman McKinney 
1-Waggoner H&TC 
.11-Waggoner H&TC 
.12-Waggoner ek 
1-Waggoner H&TC 
Young County 
1-Casey TE&L 


1-Johnson Sargent 
PANHANDLE 

Gray County 
H&GN 


Twste 


2- Jac kson 
1-L 


efors 
Hutchinson County 


. 1-Sanford BaTc 
. 7-Johnson A&B 
1-Cockrell M&C 
2-Cockrell D&SE 
Wheeler County 
2-Sheldon H&GN 


WEST TEXAS 
Coke County 


1-Byers Clinton 
Crane County 
1-Univ. Univ. 
4-Univ. Univ. 
Howard County 
1-Jones T&P 
1-Hyman W&NW 


ae Pecos County 
5-Smith sf 


. 6-Smith ES 
. 7-Smith pig 
11-Yates I&GN 
. 24-Yates I&GN 
25-Yates I&GN 


: Reagan County 
1-Univ. Univ. 


NATIONAL 


Init 
Depth Prod 
TD; 1535 Dry 
T.D. 1360 Dry 
T.D. 802 Dr 
T.D. 1250 Dry 
1309-1356 
1232-1270 13 
820-828 30 
T.D. 1820 Dr} 
T.D. 1910 Dry 
T.D. 1737 Dry 
T.D. 2602 Dry 
T:D, ESt7 Dry 
1860-1878 rat 
2583-2595 10 
2293-2295 22 
T.D. 1486 Dry 
T.D. 640 Dry 
2835-3140 174&7M 
2200-2625 70M 
2933-2968 O¢ 
2815-2860 5( 
2850-2992 8( 
T.D. 3050 l 
1890-1952 8M 
T.D. 3506 Dry 
T.D. 3180 Dry 
2800-2895 25( 
TD: F245 
T.D. 1435 
1497-1702 722 
1495-1675 225 (1 
1515-1690 170 (1 
1305-1386 2509 (1 
940-1035 7 
1005-1040 100 (1 


3131-3157 40 (5 | 
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Wile 
Okla! 
Com: 
Fran 
Trans 


Ingra 
Indus 
Mum 

e 


Roxar 
Roxar 
Roxar 
Roxan 


Gilcre 
Boyle 
Deane 


Denve 
Morga 
Roach 


Osage | 
Lewis. 

Standis 
Davis « 


Americ 
Shaffer 
Boles... 
Gypsy. 
Magnol 
Pierce. 
Contine 
Contine 
Texas. . 
Roxana 
Larkin. 
exas.. 


| id Oe 


Citizens. 


Turman. 


Glidden, 
Jackson ¢ 


Bell et al 


Shawver « 


tawford ¢ 
Shaw et al 


od id- ing est. 


Humhbl 


ible. ., 


‘he Texas, | 








174&7M 
70M 


722 

25 (1 
170 (1 
2509 It 


100 ] 


40 (5 
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New Field Operations in Oklahoma, Kansas, Panhandle, North, North Central and 
West Texas, Week Ended February 18, 1928 


OKLAHOMA 
Carter County 


Well No. 
Company Farm Location 
Schermerhorn et al. 3-Crockett SFc SW NW 23-1-3 W 
Magnolia......... 2-Gabrel SEc NW SW 23-1-3 W 
Creek Count 
Independent....... 1-Tankaney SEc NE SE 7-19-9 
Kennedy et al..... 3-Barnett NWc SW SW 24-18-11 
Hammonetal..... 1-Peeper NEc NW 10-16-10 
WiletSs sais co-ae sce 5-Dixon NEc a 18-14-10 
Grady Count 
Oklahoma Gas..... 5-Farwell NWe Sw SE 23-5-8 W 


Commercial Dev... 
FramRiii. cc ccess 


1-Crisman C NE NE 21-4-7 W 
1-Garden SEc wd NE 1-4-7 W 
Hughes Coun 


Transcontinental... 1-Diamond SEc NW 6-8-10 E 
ay Coun 
Ingram et al....... 1-Johnson gh NE 36-28-1 W 
Industrial......... 1-Walker NE NE 2-27-1 W 
came Drlg. 1-Harris SWe SE 27-27-3 E 
et al. 
Logan C county 
MEMS oo bere ir¢ csc 4-Rouse NEc 19-19-4 W 
MOEAMN +6046 50/0 1-Ross SEc 19-19-4 W 
RONAN + 0.6:6-5-<.0'6:s.0 1-Rouse SWc 20-19-4 W 
Oe eee 2 moa NEc 30-19-4 W 
rray County 
Gilcrease et al..... 1-Wolfe NEc SE hog 20-1-2 E 
Mu ape, Coun 
Boyle €tiale:. ss oes 2-Simmons CWL SW _ bo. 15-15 E 
Ok fuskee Cou 
Deaner et al....... 3-Grayson NEc SE SW 3-12-11 
Okmulgee cenney 
Denver P& R..... 7-Thomas CNL SW NE 32-13-11 OWD 
MOL@ans <.vess4s.6: 1-Meyers SEc SW 11-11-13 
Roach et al.....6: 2-Kennedy SEc NE 15-15-12 
Osage Count 
Osage Gas.......385- SEc SW NW 5-27-11 
ee eee 6- SEc NW SW 2-26-6 
pC) 7- NEc NW NW SE 2-25-11 
David €0 alicc cscs 1- NWc — SW 5-21-9 
Pontotoc a 
American......... 1-Brown We Sr *47. 5-6 E 
ES ae eee 5-Yoakum SWe 9-5-8 E 
Pottawatomie County 
MONO S ielcnstecce es 1-Rawley SEc NW 25-7-3 E 
COGS okscce eens 2-Sullivan SWc NE SE 25-7-3 E 
Magnolia......... 2-Harper NEc SW 25-7-3 E 
a Bee eee ree 2-Davis SWc SE NE 25-7-3 
Continental....... 4-Neghnguit SEc NE NW 19-7-4 
Continental....... 5-Neghnguit NEc NW 19- 14 4E 
Seminole Count 
MMM dan ernrar wig 6s 8-Anderson NEc NW 9-5 E 
ee ere 2-Hearn SWce NE NW 3 -9-5 “E 
MPMI 65-cp ec cecaes 1-Cluck NEc NW NW 4-9-6 E 
POEEO. 5x. .. 4-Coker SWc NW SW 1-7-6 E 
FT. Gt. . 4-House SEc NE SE 2-7-6 E 
Sequoyah County 
CUNBOOR. gods ones 1-Greenstreet SWc NE "SE 33-12-27 E 
Stephens. County 
EOS earns 4-Brittain NWc SW SE 12-1-4 W 
eee 7-Krebbs SEc SW SE 13-1-4 W 
Magnolia......;.. 2-Bartley NWc 20-1-8 W OWD 
Fisher et al........ 1-Callahan CSL SE SE 21-1-8 W 
Tipp €t Ah... 6 60s 3-Burk SWc NW NE 34-1-8 W 
DEAGNONA . 6652 6000 5-Harris SEc NW SW 36-1-5 W 
WMtINED 5 6 kb eeess 1-Burke NWe 4-2-8 W 


SCS), re 


Transcontinental... 
Reed et al.......- 
Mohawk ee 


eys 


ral Commercial 


February 22, 


. 4-Mermis 


Tulsa ge 
1-River Bed NEc NW NW SE 15 
1-Warrier SWc SW NW NE 21- 
KANSAS 
Chautauqua County 


ties SWc NE 1-32-10 E 
owley ven 


min 


1 Mullett NW <r 31-34-3 E 

Elk C came 
1-Silger SEc NE SE 25-30-10 E 
1-Faulk NEc SW 36-30-10 E 
23-Webb C NE NW 14-31-10 E 
2-Baker C NL NW NW 28-31-10 E 


2-Warren SWce 36-31-10 E 
Greenwood County 
7-Schwab SEc SW NW 30- 
8-Schwab SWce SE 3 

1-Frankhouser NEc NW 2-22-12 E 
1-House NEc SW SW 28- 26-9 E 

Pd NE 7-27-11 E 
Marion Co 


1-Weston Nie c NW SW SE 14-17-4 E 
Pottawatomie Count 
1-Washington SEc a 17, 7-9-8 E 
Russell See 
33-Austir SEc ow SE 30-12-15 W 
1-Baxter NWece SE SE 32-13-15 W OWD 
2-Baxter NWc SE SE 32-13-15 W 
1-Mermis SEc SW NE 32-13-15 W 
NEc NW SE 32-13-15 W 


1-Gorham SWc NE 33-13-15 W 
1-Mermis NWc SW SW 33-13-15 W 
Sumner comets 

fc SW SW 14-32-2 E 
Trego County 

Ec ci yy 20-13-21 W 

en te 

1-Jones NEc SW ¥4. 11-10 E 


1-Barnes 


1-Ellis 


TEXAS 
NORTH AND NORTH CENTRAL 
Anderson County 
1-Jones 


Archer County 
1-Tuberville BIk-88 


1928 


Survey 
Roberts 








Well No. 
Company Farm Location Survey 
Sun. .17-Farmer ....Bell Co. Sch. Land 
Panhandle et al.... 1-Farmer Blk-3 NAR 
Panhandle et al.... 1-Farmer alae’ Meade 
Johnson et al... 1-Wilson Blk-26 GCSL 
Kelleher et al... 1-Andrews Abstract-141 er 
Callahan County 
Garner et al... 2-Hatchett Sec-30 D&DA 
House et al........ 1-Clinton Sec-15 BOal 
Pardee..... 1-Jackson Sec-115 BBB&CRR 
Coleman Soap 
Roxana..... 1-Gray 31k-179 Young 
Brodrick et al 1-Buck Blk. 269 Cockran 
Atkinson et al 1-Stames Sec-2, Blk-1 GH&H 
Brown County 
Duffield et al . 1-Cox BIk-55 Duncan 
Cranfill et al 1-Hill Blk-63 Mudgett 
Syndicate... . 1-Hutton cdma Nobles 
Syndicate 2-Curry : Betts 
Beam: ...«:. 1-Galyan Sec-10 H&TB 
Pandem.... 3-Hutton Blk-4 Nobles 
Pandem... 4-Curry arab Betts 
Rameey....... 4-Henson Blk-147 Logan 
Aldrige...... 2-Woods dies Gentry 
Scrivnoret et al 1-Windham art Byrd 
Amerada... 5-Gilbreth Blk-4 SA&MG 
Clark Buffalo. 1-Brown Co Fee Land BIk-624 Kenney 
Cen Tex..... 1-Bull Blk-623 Honeycutt 
Cen Tex 2-Alcorn BIk-623 Honeycutt 
Cranfll et al: 2-Newton Blk-623 Honeycutt 
Schule: ec al. 1-Boyson Williams 
Humble..... 4-Allen Sec-7 Delgad 
Humble..... 1-Allen Sec-6 Delgado 
Van Bibber et al 5-E Sec-6 Woodward 
Pandem.... 1-Thompson Clelland 


Hooser..... 


Hooser.... -...10-Fox 


Texas-Pacific 


Eastland County 
Sec-58 
Sec-58 


9-Fox McLennon Co. Sch. Land 
; McLennon Co. Sch. Land 
2-Fee Land Van Normon 


Foard County 


Marland... eas Sec-74, Blk-B H&TC 
Haskell ¢ ane 
Edmiston et al. 1-Rug -94, Abstract-946 Ross 
Healdton....... 1-Houston See. 4, Blk-3 H& TC 
Jack County 
Burkett... 1-Wade Abstract- 1033 Brown 
Jones a ty 
Phillips. . 1-Pomroy Sec- 16. BIk-19 T&P 
Palo Pinto County 
Tex-Pac..... .156-Stuart Sec-74, Blk-4 T&P 
Hill et al... 1-Doan Lout. 
Shackleford County 
Albany. 7-Reynolds Sec-24, Blk-11 T&P 
Deaner et al... . 1-Harvey Sec-6 Blk-14 T&P 
Kingwood. . 2-Corsuch Sec-82, Blk-13 T&P 
Sterling. wae 1-Wolker Cooper 
Stephens C Jounty 
Edison et al 3-Houston Sec-32, Blk-6 T&P 
Pace et al. 7-Ball Sec-1217 TE&L 
Young County 
Stafford. 1-Boone Abstract-34 BBB&CR 
Parker et al 1-Newman ... Abstract-252 Sallie 
Benson 1-Benson Sec-1392-, Abstract-867 TE&L 
Kissler et al 1-Knox ee 7 1711 Scott 
Roberts 1-Thomas Sec- rE&L 
Reed et al . 1-Stewart Blk- 28, Abstract-1284 YCSL 
Allday... ‘ . 2-Johnson Bik-14 Sargent 
Alexander...... 2-Johnson Blk 15, Abstract-253 Sargent 
Rennell et al 5-Jack Blk-23 YCSL 
Rennell et al . 1-McKinley Sec-1489 TE&L 
yo ee . 1-Hockaday Abstract-1263 Uphan 
INMRUDNS «Gua bo. . 1-Taylor Abstract-52 Baker 
Wichita Count 
Stemp et al....... 1-Chelson Sec-4, Bik 4 DCSI 
Humble ~ 1-Griffin Jordan 
Lomaz Bros 1-Chilson Blk-4, Abstract-471 Ramsey 
Wilbarger County 
Consolidated 2-Wheeler Sec-56, Blk-4 H&TC 
Jeffers et al 1-Waggoner Sec- 57, Blk-4 H& TC 
WEST TEXAS AND PANHANDLE 
Borden County 
Marland 1-Murphy C SW Sec-66, BIk-25 H&T¢ 
Carson pecs 
Amarillo 1-Poling ¢ ENE Sec-12, BIk-Y-2 TTRR 
Crockett C nent 
Osage 3-Halff Sec-70, Blk-1 I&GN 
Garza County 
Marland 1-Pippin C NW Sec-1210 Young 
Glasscock County 
Weekly et al 3-Roberts SWc SE NE Sec-156, BIk-29 W&NW 
Gray Count 
Gibson... 9-Bowers NEc Sec-92, BIk-B-2 H&GN 
Reiger et al 1-Hopkins NEc Sec-84, BIk-B-2 H&GN 
Howard Soeey 
Green 1-Clay EcSec- 127, Blk-29 W&NW 
Pecos Guam 
Transcontinental 1-Univ. C NE SW Sec-18, Bik-18 Univ 
Wheeler bs county 
Vaughn 1-George SE NW Sec-96, BIk-17 H&GN 
Winkler C ounty 
Humble 1-Hendricks SEc Sec-32, Blk-26 PSL 
Southern Crude... .67-Hendricks NE SW SW Sec-33, Blk-26 PSL 
Atlantic et al. 3-Hendricks NEc NW Sec-40, Blk-26 PSL 
Humble.. 1-Walton NWce SW Sec-48, Blk-26 PSI 
Humble ; . 1-Walton SEc NE Sec-47, Blk-26 PSL 
Humble... 10-Hendricks NE SW NW Sec-4l. Blk-B-5 PSL 
Republic Prod. 5-Hendricks NEc SE Sec-41, BIk-B-5 PSL 
Atlante. 260008 5-Hendricks SW NE SW Sec-34, Blk-B-5 PSL 


Atlantic 
Humble.... 


Humble 


6-Hendricks NW SE SW Sec-34, BIk-B-5 PSL 
. 9-Hendricks 
4-Hendricks 


NEc Sec-34, Blk-B-5 PSL 
SEc NE SE Sec-29, BIk-B-5 PSL 
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if G. Lyons is Elected President 
Of Okmulgee Oil Assn. 


Staff Special 
OKMULGEE, Feb. 18 


ACK of co-operation within the in- 

dustry, lack of understanding be- 
tween the larger companies and the 
small independent producers, overpro- 
duction, and to some extent the large 
amount of misinformation which is 
spread among the people by those 
seeking to further the cause of gov- 
ernment control of the business— 
these were some of the topics in- 
formally discussed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Okmulgee District Oil & 
Gas Association here today. 

Officers elected were: J. G. Lyons, 
president; W. E. Wood, vice-president; 
C. P. Wangerien, vice-president; E. P. 
Jones, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

E. P. Jones, J. T. King, J. G. Lyons, 
E. H. Moore, C. L. McMahon, W. C. 
Newman, J. J. Moroney, J. W. Mc- 
Culloch, J. J. Schock, M. C. French, 
C. J. O’Hornett, R. W. Clark, H. H. 
Diamond, W. B. Pine, W. E. Wood, 
T. A. Johnston, Don V. Eells, D. M. 
Logan, Waite Phillips and D. M. 
Smith, were elected directors. 

E. P. “Tex” Jones, the retiring 
president, spoke of the benefits to be 
derived from membership in_ the 
organization and told some of the 
efforts the association had made in 
combating legislation considered un- 
favorable to the oil industry as a 
whole. 

One danger which besets the indus- 
try today is the increasing tendency 
toward government control, he said. 
By allowing the federal authorities to 
regulate the oil business the industry 
is admitting that it is incapable of 
managing its own affairs at a profit, 
and when this belief is permitted to 
spread it will become almost impos- 
sible for the industry to get outside 
capital to aid in the development of 
its resources. Particularly will this 
work a hardship on the small pro- 
ducer. 

C. I. O’Neill, secretary, quoted some 
figures which showed that during the 
past year the Okmulgee district had 
produced over 158 million barrels of 
oil, as was shown by pipe line runs. 
This amounted to 12.6 per cent of the 
worlds output of oil during 1927, 
During the year 1,685 wells were 
drilled, of which 1,179 were producers 
having an average initial production 
of 1,266 barrels per day; 101 were 
gas wells and 405 were dry holes. 
According to Mr. O’Neill the Okmul- 
gee District Oil and Gas Association 

has a membership of 206, with nine 


states represented on the roster of 
members. 
R. E. Stewart, traffic manager, 
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G. T. Granger, in charge of the Ok- 
mulgee refinery, and Edwin I. Reeser, 
director of public relations, all of the 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc. were pres- 
ent and made short talks. Mr. 
Stewart attacked the Hoch-Smith bill, 
adopted by a joint resolution in Con- 
gress Jan. 30, 1925, which directed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to change the rate structure of the 
country as will promote the freedom 


N.Y. Transit May Abandon Lines 


Unless Traffic East Increases 


Staff Special 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 20 
NTIMATION that the New York 
Transit Co. may abandon its 
pipe lines to the Atlantic seaboard 
is contained in the annual report of 
President D. S. Bushnell to stock- 
holders on the 1927 business. 

The barrelage movement to the At- 
lantic seaboard fell 63 per cent be- 
low the 1926 movement, Mr. Bush- 
nell reported, because of the competi- 
tion of tank ships. 


“Should there be no resumption of 
business through your company’s lines 
to the seaboard within the next few 
months, your directors will be forced 
to recommend to stockholders some 
action looking toward a_ disposition 
of the property that will further re- 
duce expenses and save taxes, with a 
probable readjustment of capital 
structure and distribution of such as- 
sets as are not needed in the busi- 
ness,” he wrote. He also said there 
had been a small increase in gather- 
ing line operations in western New 
York. This undoubtedly was due to 
increased production through flooding 
operations in the Allegany and Cat- 
taraugus fields. 


With the opening of the California 
fields in 1923 the movement of Mid- 
Continent crude to the Atlantic sea- 
board plants fell rapidly. The New 
York Transit earnings that year were 
$238,732 after all charges, compared 
with $549,194 the year before and 
$820,957 in 1921, a year of depres- 
sion for most of the oil industry. 

In 1924 the company netted $186,- 
418; in 1925 $243,792, and in 1926 
$106,065. In 1927 the company suf- 
fered a deficit of $69,433. The 1926 
net profit was only at the rate of 
2.12 per cent. 


The company has about 1525 miles 
of gathering and trunk lines. Its 
main trunk line system extends from 


of movement by common carriers of 
the products of agriculture affected by 
the then existing agricultural depres- 
sion. The falling value of oil and 
its refined products is still further 
hurt by the freight rates of the 
southwest and unless the bill is re- 
pealed in the near future Mr. Stew- 
art warned the members of the As- 
sociation that they could expect to 
pay more for outgoing crude and its 
refined products and _ considerably 
more for incoming supplies. 


Mr. Granger spoke briefly on the 
refining practices of the Barnsdall and 
Mr. Reeser outlined the general pol- 
icy of the company during the past 
year of depression. 
















Olean, N. Y., to short lines in the 
east that connect with the refineries 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
York and Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey on New York harbor, and 
from Olean to the Standard of New 
York’s refinery at Buffalo. The Stand- 
ard of New Jersey has a line of its 
own, the Tuscarora Oil Co., which 
extends from the Ohio-Pennsylvania 
border to Bayway, N. J. The trunk 
lines of the New York Transit have 
a daily capacity of 45,000 barrels but 
have transported little oil to the sea- 
board since the middle of 1926. 

The company ceased paying divi- 
dends in 1926. 















Should the company abandon its 
seaboard lines, it is probable that 
it will scrap the pipe from Olean to 
its eastern terminus. 

The Crescent Pipe Line Co. whose 
line extended through southern Penn- 
sylvania to the plants in the Phila- 
delphia region, was liquidated last 
year after its traffic became so light 
it was not profitable. Its lines were 
scrapped. 


The New York Transit Co. Dec. 31 
had $2,751,671 invested in U. S. gov- 
ernment railroad and municipal bonds 
and $115,673 cash. Its balance sheets 
of Dec. 31, 1926 and 1927, compare: 




































ASSETS 
1927 1926 
RUIN ecsnss sSikectasavcobcenoncctessoess $6,181,967 $6,652,493 
RRS a Re (in & yr 
CIGRGE DONIIE  .cosasscencsscecceans 1,974,494 — cercceceeseee 
ROMMEL... use teesasvancbersctcsioraccseansacs’ 115,673 2,720,298 
yt | 85.554 cnncceeees 
Other assets oo... 28,297 53,433 
GREENE )~'asvacovavshiveecsancoenctven $9,163,162 $9,426,224 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock ccscsccens, $5,000,000 $5,000.00 
Acc’ts payable 87,077  +740,569 
Tax reserve BO cxcessesnneie 
Fire, ins., death benefits 494,809 wececeaseeeee 
Depreciation res. ............ 2,801.228 — 2.342,08° 
IE ciniacivacccussisnssivebestecs 1,274,140  1,343,57¢ 
PRGURT. ac saersconcncconencscton $9,163,162 $9,426,224 






*Includes investments and _ receivables. 
tIncludes reserves for taxes and _ insurance 
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“The Modem Gas Compressor for the Modem 
” Plant” is fully described in Bulletin 1601, 


= giving details of design and construction, with 
ates complete specifications. Use the coupon be- 
ane low to secure your copy. 
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Hendricks Field Producing 45% 
Of Present Possible Yield 


Staff Special 

HOUSTON, Feb. 16 

OTENTIAL production from 
Winkler county’s 65 producing oil 


wells had reached 220,000 barrels 
daily, Feb. 15. All but one of the 
wells were in the Hendricks field, 


southwest of Kermit, where exploited 
production now averages roundly 100,- 
000 barrels daily. The other well is 
the small discovery completion of the 
Llano-Roxana partnership on_ the 
Searbauer ranch, 12 miles north of 
Hendricks development. It is good 
only for 25 to 50 barrels daily, which 
condition has applied for months. 
Fourteen interests with  produc- 
tion and eight others actively drilling 


in the Hendricks area account for 
about 130 operations under way, 
ranging from locations and rigs to 


tests that have already penetrated the 
“big lime” pay found at depths below 
3000 feet. About 60 per cent of the 
tests drilling are in, or on top of, 
the lime; their completion being de- 
layed because of lack of facilities 
for handling production. 

Atlantic Oil Producing Co.’s. 71- 
mile pipeline from Hendricks field to 
Midland, which will make “shuttle” 
deliveries of crude to Magnolia Petro- 
leums Co’s. east-going trunk facilities, 
is the only outlet of its kind in the 


field. Humble Pipeline Co’s. 8-inch 
outlet to connection with its other 
west Texas facilities at McCamey, 


Upton county, will be completed about 
March 15. 


Crude shipments, in the meantime, 
consist almost entirely of movements 
through short pipelines to the Texas 
& Pacific railroad for tank car load- 
ings. Such shipments last week 
averaged roundly 40,000 barrels daily 
from Winkler county, as compared 
with total similar movement from 
all west Texas territory of about 
60,000 barrels daily. For January, 
tank car shipments of Hendricks 
crude averaged 33,420 barrels daily 
out of a total of about 55,000 barrels 
daily for the whole of west Texas. 


Production now being exploited in 
excess of tank car shipments is going 
into storage in the Winkler area, 
which is one of the few divisions of 
the west Texas region where this 
condition applies. With the excep- 
tion of the University field, in Crane 
county, where sizable stocks of crude 
were built up in 1927, it has been the 
west Texas policy to avoid above- 
ground storage as much as _ possible. 


Storage construction in Winkler 
county already tops 3,000,000  bar- 
rels and about 1,600,000 barrels 


of steel stock room is now building. 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. is also go- 


18 


ing ahead with construction of a 
1,000,000-barrel concrete tank = at 
Monahans, on the Texas & Pacific, 
along the route of the west Texas 
gathering facilities of the associated 
Shell Pipeline Corp., which next June 
will complete a west Texas-to-Heald- 
ton 10-inch trunk outlet for Hendricks 
field and McCamey district crude. 

The Roxana-Shell tank, elliptical 
in shape, will be 524 feet long, 504 
feet wide, 36 feet from roof to floor 
and 25 feet high at the eaves. An- 
other of similar construction is 
planned for the McCamey territory. 

Gulf Production Co’s. program for 
Winkler county, part of which has 
been completed, calls for the eventual 
building of 20 steel storage tanks of 
80,000 barrels capacity each; Humble 
has 10 tanks of 55,000 barrels capac- 
ity each under construction; and 
Magnolia’s plans are said to call for 
about 1,000,000 barrels additional 
steel storage room. 

Water encroachment in Hendricks 
field has not tempered the rate of 
production except in a half dozen 


wells that are patently edge com- 
pletions and, therefore, structurally 
low. Conditions under which top 


water gets into the pay and is pro- 
duced with the oil were described on 
page 28 of the Feb. 15, 1928 issue 
and page 46 of the Feb. 1, 1928 issue 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws. En- 
croachments are described in com- 
petent quarters as failing to affect 
ultimate yields of crude, which have 
been variously estimated for the Hend- 
ricks field at totals upwards from 
155,000,000 barrels. 


Fourth Deep Lime Well 
In Roberts Field 


HOUSTON, _ Feb. 18.—Lockhart 
Bros., of El Paso, are completing the 
fourth deep lime producing well in 
the Roberts-Settles division of the 
Chalk development in southeastern 
Howard county. The Lockhart well, 
in W&NW block 29, sec. 157, swabbed 
100 barrels an hour at 3019 feet in 
an uncompleted stage. 

Earlier deep lime wells of the Mag- 
nolia, Owen & Sloan, and Schermer- 
horn oil companies, which are ca- 
pable of producing about 9,000 bar- 
rels daily of 28 gravity sulfur crude, 
are shut in under an operating agree- 
ment until market outlets can be 
provided. Tests now drilling will be 
completed and 24-hour gauges of 
open flow well capacities taken be- 
fore shutting them in. 

The Roberts-Settles deep lime area 
is near the west edge of the shallow 


Chalk development in southeastern 
Howard county, where the upper 
pays are found at drilling depths of 
1500-1800 feet. 

Lockhart Bros., who also operate 
a refinery under the corporate style 
of the Rio Grande Oil Co., at El Paso, 
have been recently active in Loving 
County, where their test in W&NW 
block 1, sec. 82, created a ripple of 
excitement after shooting with 150 
quarts of nitro-glycerin at 4172-4206 
feet. The well made about 300 bar- 
rels the first day after “shooting,” 
and 185 barrels the second day. It 
was originally completed about two 
years ago, settling to an average of 
six barrels daily from its initial pro- 
duction of 25 barrels. 


Yates Field Marketing 


Dispute Brings Suit 


HOUSTON, Feb. 18.—Suit filed in 
Forty Eighth district court at Fort 
Worth, Feb. 18, discloses that Trans- 
continental Oil Co. is asserting right 
to handle and market half of the 
Yates field crude produced by its op- 
erating partner, the Mid-Kansas Oil 
& Gas Co., in the Pecos county area. 
The Transcontinental petition charges 
that the Mid-Kansas, which is a sub- 
sidiary of Ohio Oil Co., is claiming 
the right to handle and market all 
the production from their jointly 
owned Yates leases, totaling approx- 
imately 11,000 acres. 

Transcontinental’s petition refers 
to previously rumored plans of a sub- 
sidiary pipeline company, which had 
been credited with intention of spend- 
ing $10,000,000 in building trunk car- 
rier facilities, a refinery and_ tank 
farm on the Texas Gulf Coast for 
handling of Yates field crude. The 
petition recites that it is necessary 
for such a new pipeline to be built 
to develop crude oil competition in 
the field. 

Yates field production is being held 
to about 50,000 barrels daily through 
action of producers in pro-rating the 
market outlet provided by _ Illinois 
Pipeline Co., companion corporation 
to the Mid-Kansas, and the Humble 
Pipeline Co. These two interests to- 
gether provide outlet for about 48,000 
barrels daily. Gulf Pipeline (Co. 
which is not a party to the pro- 
rating agreement. but overates sym- 
pathetically, handles a few thousand 
barrels of additional oi] daily for the 
affiliated Gulf Production Co. As 
the Gulf operates for its own ac- 
count only, the Illinois and Humble 
pipelines are the only market out- 
lets for common purchaser oil from 
the field. 

Joint production of the Mid-Kansas 
and Transcontinental companies on 
properties developed by the first men- 
tioned is now being pro-rated on a 
basis of roundly 14,400 barrels, or 
approximately 30 per cent of the to- 
tal of permitted runs under the pro- 
rating agreement. 
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Physical Control of Refining Operations 


Urgent Need of the Future 


By Luis de Florez* 


Presented before Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., New York, Feb. 20-23 


eration, whether industrial, mili- 

tary, or purely physical, is fun- 
damentally dependent upon the same 
elements: 

1. The securing of accurate and 
pertinent information concerning the 
factors involved in the operation. 

2. Correct interpretation of their 
relationship as affecting future — re- 
sults. 

3. Efficient means for effecting 
changes in the factors governing the 
operation to shape the result. 

The analogy which exists in the 
control of operations in these widely 
differing fields of action is of utmost 
interest, and in considering tne phys- 
ical control of a process, the realiza- 
tion of its existence permits a clearer 
conception of the steps required to 
achieve results and aids in formulat- 
ing the problems to be met. 

Let us imagine, for instance, the 
requirements for successfully conduct- 
ing a business. It is evident that 
the first requisite lies in obtaining 
continuous and reliable information 
concerning the functioning of its va- 
rious branches, and in detecting, with 
the least possible delay, any tendency 
of change in their functions; next, in 
correctly analyzing this information 
by comparison with past records, 
showing the relation of the partic- 
ular business to general conditions in 
the trade; and finally, in employ- 
ing means for counteracting any un- 
favorable change in general condi- 
tions, or compensating for its effects 
by an appropriate action. 


[ee successful control of any op- 


Proper Knowledge Necessary 


IKEWISE, in military operations, 
the success in carrying out a plan 

lies primarily in the maintenance of 
proper intelligence and communica- 
tion service, which furnishes informa- 
tion as to the disposition of forces; 
m correct analysis of the ascertained 
Positions, guided by fundamental 
knowledge of tactics; and finally, on 
the efficient carrying out of orders 
and effecting corrective movements. 
In the physical operation of a 
Process, such as for example crack- 
ing, our information is obtained by 
Pressure and temperature _ instru- 
ments, ete., which permit us to vis- 
ualize existing conditions under which 
the operation jis being carried out. 
he information at hand is then 
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cracking stills. 


*Feb. 9, 1927, 





Feeling the Pulse of the Refinery 


is recognized as 

control of refining operations. 
for control of fuel supply that has been adopted by The Texas Co. 
and is applied to Holmes-Manley stills. 
published in NATIONAL PETROLEUM News, Mr. de Florez has discussed 
the method of controlling operation by controlling fuel supply to 


In the accompanying article he analyzes some of the other phases 
of the control problem and suggests how they may be handled. 
states that the field of closer control of refinery apparatus in operation 
is one of the most promising for the refinery technologist. 

Watching the stream, taking intermittent or continuous samples 
of the product is not of much use, Mr. de Florez says, because the 
product has then been made and it is too late to do anything about it. 


page 85; Sept. 21, 1927, 


an authority on automatic 
He is the inventor of a device 


In two articles* previously 


He 


page 105. 





analyzed and certain conclusions ar- 
rived at as to the results which 
will be obtained under the observed 
conditions. If this analysis should 
indicate, in the light of past expe- 
rience, that an unfavorable result will 
be obtained, certain conditions of op- 
eration are altered until the desired 
results are assured. 


In the physical control of a refin- 
ing process we must rely on expe- 
rience for the choice of information 
and its interpretation. Each type of 
process has its characteristics, and the 
data required and its bearing on the 
result will, obviously, be individual 
to the process in question. Likewise, 
the means and methods of effecting 
corrections present different problems 
in each case, and the choice of the 
most favorable procedure to carry out 
its action must vary with the cir- 
cumstances. 

There are, however, some general 
considerations which govern the choice 
of the variables which we have to 
indicate the action of equipment and 
on which we base the conclusions 
which will result in the necessity of 
making corrective changes. These 
general considerations also apply to 
the choice of means or variables with 
which to obtain the regulation re- 
quired. 

Two Main Functions 


There are two main functions to 
be performed in a_ scheme for 


*Consulting Engineer, New York. 





control; one consists of measuring 
certain operating conditions and de- 
tecting their change; the other con- 
sists of applying corrective changes. 
These two functions, one of indication 
and the other of regulation, are gen- 
erally found to be independent, and 
in a given process, a number of ways 
may present themselves for carrying 
out either function. 


The choice between the various 
ways of carrying out these func- 
tions and their last analysis are gov- 
erned by a factor of time and a fac- 
tor of simplicity. It is obvious that 
when obtaining a reading or in ef- 
fecting a correction, a certain time 
must elapse between the occurrence 
of the change and the appearance of 
its effect in the process. It is equally 
obvious that the desirable variable to 
utilize for control would be the one 
in which this time factor is reduced 
to a minimum. 


S an illustration of this, let us 

consider the result of a process 
whose ultimate object is the making of 
a certain quality and quantity of prod- 
uct. It is evident that, if we could 
control a process on the final re- 
sults, it would be the simplest way 
to operate. From the point of view 
of operating control, however, exam- 
ination of the product, whether period- 
ical or continuous, is wholly inade- 
quate to serve the purpose, since an 
appreciable time must elapse between 
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Features of TRANSIT HOT 
OIL PUMPS visualized for you 








HEAVY BRASS GLOBE AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONIZER KEEPS SPECIAL ANALYSIS HEAT 
VALVES. THE BEST PUMPS FROM RECIPROCATING IN UNISON RESISTING STEEL FLUID 
THAT CAN BE BOUGHT. ALSO CONTROLS ACTION, SO THAT IF ONE END, MACHINED FROM A 
SIDE STOPS FOR ANY REASON, THE OTHER SOLID STEEL BILLET. NOTE 
PUMP WILL AUTOMATICALLY DOUBLE UP LIBERAL NUMBER OF HAND 
IN SPEED AND MAINTAIN THE SAME PRES- HOLE PLATES FOR CLEAN- 
SURE. ING CYLINDER, AND PLATES 
FOR INSPECTION AND RE- 
PAIR OF VALVES. 
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HEAVY. SUBSTANTIAL 
FLANGED CAST IRON. 
STEAM CYLINDER PIPING. 



















HEAVY FLANGED 
FLUID CYLINDER 
OPENINGS 











PLENTY OF ROOM TO WORK 
BETWEEN THE TWO PUMPS. 




























THE NAME“TRANSIT” 
IS A GUARANTEE. 














HEAVY FLANGED 
FLUID CYLINDER 
OPENINGS. 

















EXTRA DEEP, WATER 
COOLED STUFFING BOX- 
CROSSHEAD SLIDES CARRY TIE-BAR CON- ES, EACH EQUIPPED 
WEIGHT OF SIDE _ RODS, STRUCTION, CUTS WITH TWO SETS OF 
CROSSHEADS AND _ FLUID DOWN WEIGHT PACKING AND A LAN- 
PLUNGERS, THUS RELIEVING AND RENDERS TERN GLAND. ABSO- 
THE PACKING AND STUF- THE STUFFING LUTELY SAFE—NO LEAK. 
FING BOX THROATS OF THIS BOXES EASIER AGE. NO DANGER OF 
WEIGHT OF ACCESS FIRE. 
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the occurrence of a change and the 
detection of its effect in the product 
itself. 

The examination of the product in- 
dicates only past accomplishment and 
can serve only to confirm the fact 
that the apparatus has, or has not, 
been operated correctly during a 
period of time which is past and be- 
yond recall. It cannot serve as a 
guide for the future, but only for 
judgment of the past. 











NDICATION for control, there- 

fore, must be based on some vari- 
able encountered at a step in the 
process in advance of the finished 
product, and record a condition which 
is intimately connected with the re- 
sult, changes in which may permit 
a timely corrective action. On the 
other hand, as the desired indication 
is “advanced into the process”, away 
from the final result, the more it 
will be complicated by other secondary 
variables which affect the product, and 
the more complicated will become the 
interpretation of its relation to the 
product, since other variables, although 
less important, will have to be con- 
sidered in the analysis of the effect 
on the ultimate result. The choice of 
the variable for indication, there- 
fore, must be a compromise between 
its factor of time and its factor of 
simplicity. 

In a cracking operation in which 
our information is obtained by means 
of pressure gages, thermometers, level 
indicators, etc., placed at various 
points of the apparatus, it is obvious 
that we can obtain an almost un- 
limited amount of information by mul- 
tiplying the number of instruments. 
This information, however, is not all 
of equal importance from the point of 
view of control, since many of the 
readings simply denote that parts of 
the apparatus, or auxiliary equipment, 
are functioning. We have learned 
that, in cracking, the product will be 
materially affected by the pressure 
and temperature in the system and 
that, if we rely on the maintenance 
of this pressure and _ temperature, 
favorable results will follow. The 
teadings of pressure and tempera- 
ture anticipate the final result since 
they are practically instantaneous and 
are, therefore, useful in control. 


They do not represent the whole 
story, however, since other secondary 
variables must be considered, but they 
Present the best compromise between 
the factors of time and simplicity. 
Thus we may have on the control 
board readings of steam pressure, fuel 
supply, condenser water, etc., which 
merely denote that the apparatus can 
function and which do not directly 
affect the quality or the quantity of 
the product. 

On the other hand, the variations 
IN pressure and temperature, which 
are also made to read on the con- 
trol board, are carefully watched. We 
might conceivably dispense with the 
frst class of readings, which are 
only of general interest, but we could 
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not run the apparatus without spe- 
cific information concerning the pres- 
sure and temperature, which may be 
considered indicating control factors. 


Choice of Variable Important 


The relative usefulness of infor- 
mation in the operation of a 
process is of immense importance, and 
constitutes a study in itself, specific 
not only to each process but each 
apparatus developed to carry it out. 
The primary requisite for control is 
evidently to choose the variable with 
which to operate. Skill in operation 
and technical knowledge must be re- 
lied upon to apply this pertinent in- 
formation to obtain desired results. 

The considerations governing the 
ehoice between’ different possible 
methods of applying corrective 
changes present a similar aspect. The 
effect of variations in the process 
should be prompt and should have 
an important effect on the product. 
Again, we have the necessity of com- 
promising between the factor of time 
and the factor of simplicity, for usu- 
ally, as we approach nearer to the 


direct effect on the product, we have 
combined with it the effect of sec- 
ondary variables which complicate its 
action. 

If we consider, for instance, the 
control of temperature at the top 
of a tower, it is evident that this 
might be varied by changing the tower 
radiation by means of air passages 
and dampers, or by varying the sup- 
ply of reflux. Both these methods 
are possible, but the effect of the 
first would not be realized for an 
appreciable period of time, while the 
effect of the latter, particularly if the 
reflux is at a low temperature, can 
rapidly and quantitatively vary the 
temperature at a desired point and 
cause practically the needed change, 
which is the result desired. 

It is obvious that the second method 
of control is more appropriate since 
it has a more direct effect and, fur- 
ther, has the advantage that, from 
a point of view of simplicity, its ac- 
tion is very close to the result. The 
secondary variables which complicate 
its action are only the quality of 
the reflux and its temperature. 


Simplicity Is Desirable 


HE ideal control scheme would 

be one where a single variable 
would give the desired indication of 
the result and a single variable reg- 
ulated to effect corrections. In the 
rare instances where this is possible 
the problem of control is enormously 
simplified and can be accomplished 
by simple means. In practice, how- 
ever, this can seldom be accomplished 
but it cam be approximated, and one 
of the chief problems in working 
out a control scheme lies in stim- 
ulating this condition as far as pos- 
sible. 


As an illustration, we might con- 
sider a cracking furnace where fuel 
is admitted to a number of burners, 
where the temperature of the outlet 
of the coil has been found to be the 
proper indicating control and the rate 
of firing the regulating control. The 
fireman, in this case, is given an in- 
dicating temperature gage and a re- 
corder. He has a fuel line which is 
maintained at a higher pressure than 
the burners and has a series of valves 
operating these burners. As the tem- 
perature rises he cuts the fire and 
vice-versa. The success of his firing 
will depend on the accuracy of the 
reading of the pyrometer and the 
way he effects changes. 


Should the pyrometer point become 
coked during the operation, obviously 
he will be given a false reading and 
lose control of his apparatus. Should 
he operate the burners individually, 
effecting his corrections at four or 
five points, it will be difficult for 
him to make accurate changes. On 
the other hand, should the flow to 
the still vary, or the pressure in the 
fuel main fluctuate, he will have to 
contend with disturbing elements over 
which he has no control. It is, there- 


fore, necessary to devise some means 
whereby he may be given the proper 
facilities to maintain control of the 
furnace, and assume the responsibility 
for its actions. 

The pyrometer couple in coil heaters 
need not, necessarily, be placed at the 
outlet, but can be placed at some in- 
termediate point which can be found 
by trial. A reading at this point 
may be somewhat lower than the de- 
sired one but, if the relation of the 
reading be constant, an equally use- 
ful and true indication is assured. 
Likewise, handling of individual burn- 
ers may be eliminated, assuming of 
course, that provision is made to pro- 
portion the air for combustion by 
the use of a master valve to control 
the fuel to all burners, using the in- 
dividual valves on these burners sim- 
ply to distribute the heat in the fire 
box; thus a modification of the con- 
trol fuel valve will affect all burners 
equally, and maintain approximately 
even conditions in the fire box under 
all rates of firing. The flow to the 
coil may be maintained constant by 
metering the charge through the con- 
trol house or by the speed of the 
charging pump, and the fuel main may 
also be maintained at constant pres- 
sure by the use of a reducing vaive 
on the line. 


S A matter of fact, in many in- 

stances, it is desirable to sub- 
stitute a reducing valve for the mas- 
ter valve serving all the burners and 
provide a gage on the burner header. 
The fireman may then definitely ef- 
fect increments of pressure, and re- 
duce the inaccuracies which may be 
due to even slight fluctuations in the 
main, or those due to handling a 
valve by adjusting the position of the 
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stem to make corrections. His reg- 
ulating control of the temperature of 
the furnace is essentially the pres- 
sure on the burner header, which bears 
a more direct relation to the tem- 
perature at the outlet than the posi- 
tion of the stem on the master valve. 
The control of the furnace is thus 
effected by observing the reading of 
a pyrometer, which bears a definite 
and constant relation to the outlet 
temperature, and making changes on 
the reducing valve which will be re- 
flected by increments in the pres- 
sure gages on the burner header. 


In a more complete apparatus the 
matter of reducing the number of 
variables is obviously more difficult, 
and it becomes necessary to subordi- 
nate secondary regulating controls, in 
order to effect regulation with the 
one which has the greatest influence 
on the operation. 
let us consider 
simple topping 
is pumped 


In this connection, 
the operation of a 
unit where the crude oil 














to and heated in a coil, separation 
of the various fractions is made in 
a separating chamber and a _ frac- 
tionating tower, and the _ products 
from the tower are condensed in the 
usual manner. We are primarily in- 
terested in extracting the maximum 
amount of gasoline from the crude, 
producing a tower bottom of proper 
flash, let us say gas oil, and a residual 
bottom of reasonably uniform qual- 
ity. These separations depend pri- 
marily on the amount of heat im- 
parted to the oil and the cooling 
effect in the separating chamber and 
the tower. 

The cooling effect in the chamber 
depends largely on _ radiation and 
evaporation, while the cooling effect 
in the tower, although dependent on 
radiation and evaporation, is more af- 
fected by the reflux pumped back to 
control the quality of the overhead 
product. The main disturbing ele- 
ments are, obviously, the variable 
radiation and the inaccuracies due to 
handling the equipment. 


Tower Temperature Important 


F WE consider that the overhead 

from the tower is the primary 
product and that the quantity and 
quality of this product determines 
the success of the operation, it will 
be evident that the temperature at 
the top of the tower will constitute 
the control indicator to determine the 
quality of the product, and that the 
quantity of overhead obtained from 
the apparatus will depend largely 
on the heat in-put to the tower which 
will constitute another indicating con- 
trol. It is also evident that the varia- 
tion of these factors, to obtain proper 
control, must be limited and their 
regulation must be related. The heat 
in-put to the tower is, obviously, the 
most important variable and will dom- 
inate the control of the temperature 
at the head of the tower. 

Leaving out the effect of a 
boiling coil, which may be used in 
the tower to strip the bottoms, we 
then become concerned more essen- 
tially with the quantity and tempera- 
ture of the liquid and vapors leav- 
ing the coil, which is the source of 
heat. 

The uniform in-put of heat into the 
tower is of utmost importance. To 
insure this, the flow of charging 
stock through the coil must be main- 
tained constant and may be done by 
metering the charge in a_ suitable 
manner, and the temperature at the 
outlet of the coil must be maintained 
within as close a limit as possible; 
in other words, the rate of flow 
through the coil and rate of firing 
must be maintained in relation to 
each other and, theoretically, they 
should both remain constant. This, 
of course, is not possible, since varia- 
tions must take place and one or the 
other factor must be made a vari- 
able to effect regulation in order to 
approximate the ideal conditions, and 
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compensate for changes beyond con- 
trol. 

It has generally been found more 
desirable to alter the rate of firing 
and maintain the flow constant, as 
this method of operation gives regu- 
lation with the least general disturb- 
ance. The regulation of temperature, 
maintaining the flow constant, can 
then be effected by the fireman in 
a similar manner to that previously 
described, and the means of regula- 
tion can be made responsible for the 
overall result after other secondary 
controls have been adjusted to the 
rate of firing. The constant changes 
in atmospheric conditions and other 
factors necessitate a secondary regu- 
lation on the tower, which will vary 
the amount of reflux within a lim- 
ited range, to control its outlet tem- 
perature. This variable, however, 
should be utilized as little as pos- 
sible and if stress is laid on the 
uniformity of in-put of heat to the 
tower, better fractionation will be ac- 
complished and a greater capacity 
will be obtained. It is unreasonable 
to expect that tower regulation can 
compensate for major variations in 
heat in-put and, in many cases, fail- 
ure to hold the temperature of the 
top of the tower may be traced to 
this fact. 


Heat In-put Should Be Uniform 


F THE temperature at the top of 

the tower be maintained accurate- 
ly in spite of fluctuations of heat in- 
put, a considerable disturbance will 
ensue in the tower, caused by the 
large variation in reflux, and will 
affect the accuracy of fractionation 
and tend to reduce the capacity. 

The foregoing examples are, to say 
the least, elementary but they are 
cited ,in an attempt to illustrate the 
type of things which must be con- 






sidered in connection with control 
work and to suggest a method of ap- 
proaching the problems involved. 

In refinery practice it is not always 
a simple matter to make a choice of 
variables, either for indication or con- 
trol, since their effectiveness may be 
reduced by design, operating methods, 
or the combination of parasitic varia- 
tions of auxiliary equipment. 

Surveying the chief requirements 
which permit control, we might say 
that the successful control of equip- 
ment in general depends, primarily, 
on correct design, because it is in 
design that the greatest result can 
be achieved in eliminating disturb- 
ing variables and in turning a diffi- 
cult control problem into a single 
one; it depends on the proper choice 
of variables, both for indication and 
regulation, and on the choice of the 
best possible balance between the 
factors of time and simplicity; it 
depends on the careful and systematic 
regulation of all variables affecting 
indirectly the finished product and 
which cannot be eliminated by design; 
and last, but not least, it depends 
on the realization that accurate con- 
trol means greater returns and that 
some sacrifices are warranted to ob- 
tain it. 


Apparatus Should Be Well Designed 


N GENERAL, apparatus to carry 

out a certain process must be so 
designed as to make control possible, 
and further, the method of operation 
chosen must be such that the con- 
trol features are fully capitalized. 
It is, too, often possible, by skill of 
operation, to make up for certain 
defects in design, but this operating 
skill obviously should be employed 
to obtain maximum results and not 
to overcome avoidable faults. The 
matter of control is usually given a 
good deal of consideration with re- 
gard to the disposition of equipment, 
valves, ete., although not always in 
the right direction, and such con- 
sideration is often encumbered by 
customs initiated in obsolete appara- 
tus. Improvements in control are al- 
most invariably possible, in prac- 
tically all types of refining equip- 
ment, if this feature is empha- 
sized and the limitation of instru- 
ments is taken into consideration as 
well as that of the apparatus. 


The largest part of refining prac- 
tice deals with heat treatments and 
almost all the other factors encoun- 
tered, such as pressure, etc., result 
from heating the stock to be refined. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in almost every case, regulation of 
the application of heat is the most 
important factor in operating con- 
trol to which all others may be sub- 
ordinated. In any distillation or heat 
treatment, every effort should be made 
to facilitate the control of the rate 
of firing, and other variables, er- 
countered in the carrying out of the 
operation, may be generally consid- 
ered secondary and adjusted to it. 
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The regulation of flow of fluid 
through a system is of prime impor- 
tance in continuous processing, but 
it differs in its application from that 
of control of heat input, in that it 
is not necessary to utilize its varia- 
tion to the same extent to compensate 
for the changes. 

Equipment required for constant 
flow, such as constant volume pumps 
or meters, has not proved entirely 
satisfactory and there is much room 
for improvement in this field. For 








lack of a better means, the use of 
pumps in tandem is often useful, 
since the high pressure pump can 
be made to operate on a compara- 
tively small pressure differential, re- 
ducing the slip and permitting more 
accurate stroking. This is, obviously, 
a crude approximation of the desired 
result and in the future, doubtless, 
pumps will be supplied with govern- 
ors on the output in much the same 
manner that a steam engine is sup- 
plied with a governor for speed. 


Some Variables Unavoidable 


O* THE many variables which 
have to be contended with in 
the operation of a process, the effect 
of many are unavoidable. There are 
some, however, which complicate the 
problems of control and which could 
be eliminated if sufficient importance 
were attached to its accomplishment. 
Probably the worst offender in this 
is variable steam pressure, which is 
encountered in almost every refinery. 


In most cases, the charging pumps 
in refinery equipment are operated 
by steam and, needless to say, varia- 
tions in steam pressure cause fluctua- 
tions which have to be corrected 
either by hand or by such devices 
as may be used for this purpose. It 
is evident that fluctuations in steam 
mains are undesirable and it can 
hardly be said that they are caused 
voluntarily. It is almost universally 
true, however, that pressure varia- 
tions occur at various periods during 
the day in a refinery, and that they 
are particularly severe in winter time. 
They can be eliminated by the proper 
use of reducing valves but, in many 
instances, insufficient drop in pres- 
sure between the main line and the 
charging pumps defeats the correc- 
tive action. In this connection, it is 
sometimes useful to substitute a re- 
ducing valve for the throttle valve 
on the pump, which permits the valve 
to operate under greater pressure 
differential, since the low pressure 
side is on the steam chest proper 
and its use permits setting up a 
definite and constant pressure on the 
pistons. 

There is probably no portion of a 
refinery which is more overloaded 
than the steam plant, since equipment 
is increased from time to time, build- 
ing up load on the boiler plant lit- 
tle by little, until it finally results 
in sufficient shortage of steam to 
cause fluctuations in the mains. These 
fluctuations are multiplied by the 
ratio of the steam to the oil cylin- 
ders, and operations, which would 
normally be stable and uniform, are 
rendered troublesome. 


It should be clearly borne in mind 
that when putting in expensive addi- 
tions to equipment, adequate steam 
supply will permit the new equip- 
ment to produce better returns by 
the avoidance of fluctuations. An 
overloaded boiler plant invariably 


means poor control. 
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Another source of trouble, which 
appears to he common, lies in 
the fact that a refinery is usually 


required to burn whatever fuel oil 
happens to be available and, in some 
plants, even sludge fuel is mixed with 
the fuel oil and burned under the 
stills. Variations in fire will often 
result in appreciable decrease in ca- 
pacity and quality of products, and 
it should be a question of serious 
consideration whether a better grade 
of fuel would not pay, at least in 
some of the more delicate operations, 
in view of the improvement in con- 
trol. Probably the least trouble from 
poor fuel oil would come by burning 
it under the boilers if a little excess 
capacity were available to absorb 
fluctuations. 

The use of automatic devices to 
effect control will, undoubtedly, take 
the place of hand operation more 
and more in the future. The use 
of these devices will require the same 
consideration as that which should 
be given in facilitating hand control. 
They should be, of course, capable of 





a wide range of control, but we 
should endeavor to limit their action 
to the smallest possible variations, 
It should be borne in mind that any 
regulating control that is working, 
disturbs the eperation of the whole, 
and that best results are invariably 
obtained from apparatus when it is 
in balance and requires no adjust- 
ment. Perhaps their most important 
function should be to find this bal- 
ance quickly and maintain it with 
the least effort. 


The function of an automatic de- 
vice is, essentially, to reproduce, if 
not to improve, human action and, 
in any case, the detail of its action 
is closely parallel. It has, of course, 
the advantage that its operation is 


continuous and that nothing save 
failure can disturb its appointed 
method of doing its work. It has no 


other interest, beyond that for which 
it is intended, and may combine, in 
its effect, recognition of several 
changes in the apparatus, always in- 
terpreting and counteracting them in 
the same way. 


A great deal of knowledge exists 
in the physical principles which un- 
derlie instruments and their action, 
and the suspicion with which instru- 
ments of automatic devices have been 
looked upon, is warranted only by the 
fact that many times instruments are 
improperly used or not developed to 
operate under conditions imposed. A 
clearer realization of the purpose for 
which they are intended will bring 
about the development of far more 
suitable instrument equipment. A 
large part of the problem of foster- 
ing this development is encumbent 
on the refiner. 


Four Phases To Control 


OST refinery operations can be 

carried out with four general 
types of automatic devices; tempera- 
ture control, flow control, level con- 
trol and pressure control. A_ great 
deal of work has already been done 
on temperature control and this prob- 
lem appears to have been solved for 
the present. Some satisfactory flow 
control and level control devices have 
been developed but their use is not 
yet as extensive, and, although these 
are, comparatively speaking, of less 
importance, they will be required 
more and more in the future. Many 
existing pressure devices are very 
satisfactory for certain classes of 
work, but some new types are re- 
quired to perform the duties of ex- 
pansion valves with more accuracy 
and reliability and be capable of op- 
erating under high temperatures. It 
is expected that apparatus of this 
character will be available shortly 
for commercial installation. 


The control of equipment is largely 
based on the transfer of motion 
at a distance, and many of the 
devices at present in use have 
employed air, steam, liquid and elec- 





tricity as motive power to transfer 
these motions. ‘Those who have op- 
erated refineries in cold _ climates 
would, doubtless, be able to give a 
vivid description of the troubles at- 
tending the use of air and steam; 
and those who have used hydraulic 
systems for transmission of power 
could also recite tales of woe. 


The solution of mest remote con- 
trol lies in the use of electricity, 
since cables can be properly safe- 
guarded, and if an installation be 
properly made, it is capable of more 
reliability than other systems. The 
difficulty in connection with electric 
transmission of motion has been due 
chiefly to failure of motive power 
and contacts, and complicated mech- 
anisms to carry out the required 
motions. Power failures however, 
may be eliminated by making pro- 
vision for auxiliary generators, un- 
der-ground conduits and armored 
cables. Contact difficulties can be 
practically eliminated by the use of 
alternating current and better relays. 


With regard to the mechanism for 
the transmission of motion, it is in- 
teresting to note that an electrical 
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system of transmission of motion, 
which has been in existence for about 
14 years, has been adapted to some 
of the uses suggested above and is 
available and can be developed to 
adapt itself to almost innumerable 
applications. The particular system 
comprises a pair of motors connected 
with four wires and energized with 
single phase, alternating current. The 
armatures of both motors are always 
in phase and the motion of one will 
affect the motion of the other within 
remarkable accuracy. These motors, 
developed by the General Electric Co., 
were first used on the Panama Canal 
to reproduce the position of the locks. 
They have since been used in con- 
nection with the fire control equip- 
ment on battleships and engine-room 
telegraphs and various types of in- 
dicators. 

When it is realized that a slight 
motion of the armature of one of 
these motors can be transmitted to 
any number of points, at practically 
any distance simultaneously and ac- 
curately, we can well imagine the 
possibilities that such transmission 
will have in refinery equipment. They 
can be used to operate valves in re- 
mote places and record their posi- 
tion, transmit level indications and 
pressure readings at a distance with- 
out danger of failure in lines, and 
doubtless the adoption of this prin- 
ciple in time will effect material 
changes in design by giving more 
freedom in position of control valves 
and equipment, which must now be 
placed in such manner that they 
have to be handled manually. 

In the foregoing, an attempt has 
been made to generalize on physical 
control of equipment, but obviously, 
the subject is so broad that only the 
salient features can be touched. It 
really represents a new phase in re- 
finery engineering, and the study and 
application of the principles of con- 
trol will go a long way toward mak- 
ing available the economies which 
have been sought in the design of 
modern equipment. This phase of 
refinery engineering must be taken 
seriously, it must be realized that it 
is distinctly a specialty, that reason- 
able concession should be given to 
improvement of control when under- 
taking new designs, and efforts should 
be made to modify existing opera- 
tions and equipment to make adequate 
control possible. There is no field 
of refinery technology which offers 
more interest, and none which offers 
so much return to the refinery for 
moderate expenditures. 


Reeves To Represent Deepwater 


HOUSTON, Feb. 20.—F. L. Rogers, 
Sales manager of the Deepwater Oil 
Refineries, Inc., announces that C. J. 
Reeves, formerly of the Keen & 
Woolf organization at Houston, will 
represent the Deepwater in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas territory. 
Mr. Reeves is widely known in job- 
bing sales circles. 


February 22, 1928 
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of each person within our gates. 

Our purchasing power of raw materials, our heightened 
efhciency through studied methods and new machinery, 
our ability to deliver promptly, and greater perhaps than 
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The Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co. 
Youngtown, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Gasoline And Other Motor Fuels 


by Ellis and Meigs, is a book which gives a complete survey 
of the field and a description of practically every process of 
making gasoline and most other motor fuels of promise or 
prominence. 


The price of the book is $10. Just send us your check and 
we will mail a copy of it to you. 


National Petroleum News, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Many Advances Last Year in Technic 


Of Production Engineering 


Presented before 


may be characterized by a great 

clarification of fundamental con- 
ceptions, and many improvements in 
technic. During the year the pro- 
fession has received marked recogni- 
tion by the industry and to an extent 
never before attained has become an 
integral part of it. 


Petroleum Production Engineering 
is a new profession. Prior to 1925, 
when this Institute undertook the 
work, no forum existed for the open 
discussion of its technical problems. 
There was no attempt at a handbook 
of the subject prior to ‘Petroleum 
Production Methods” by J. R. Suman 
in 1921 and no text book prior to 
“Petroleum Production Engineering” 
by L. C. Uren in 1924. As late as 
1926 only six schools and universities 
offered special courses in petroleum 
production engineering. Prior to about 
1923 engineers engaged by oil com- 
panies were used almost exclusively 
for construction and location work. 
Two of the leading production engi- 
neers in the Mid-Continent, although 
with their respective companies more 
than twelve years, were not definitely 
assigned to production work until 
1924. Both men now head large de- 
partments giving their entire time 
almost exclusively to production prob- 
lems. 


Because of the newness of the pro- 
fession the leading production engi- 
neers of today have had their funda- 
mental training in mining, civil, me- 
chanical and electrical courses. Not 
unlikely this diversified training is in 
considerable part responsible for the 
amazing growth of the profession 
that we are witnessing. I believe, 
however, that this recognition is due 
principally to economic pressure within 
the industry focusing attention more 
and more sharply on costs and effi- 
ciency. After all, the justification 
for the growth and continued devel- 
opment of the profession is to recover 
more oil from a given unit of sand 
at less cost per barrel. As a new pro- 
fession it seems to me that greatest 
Progress will result by focusing 
thought and effort on this single 
objective, and if I might offer one 
suggestion to the committee for 1928 
It would be to get more cost data into 
the records than my committee has 
done. 

A crying need exists for a hand- 
book combining data pertinent to our 
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By J. B. Umpleby* 





EVELOPMENT of the air- 
gas lift is the outstanding 
engineering accomplishment in 
the producing industry in 1927, 
in the opinion of Dr. Umpleby, 


author of the accompanying 
paper. “Problems incident to its 
use are corrosion, simplification 


in design to afford lower cost 
and a further knowledge of funda- 
mentals to the end that speci- 
fications for any particular situa- 
tion may be predetermined with 
greater assurance,” he said. 

Well spacing is another major 
problem which has received at- 
tention, he pointed out, urging 
engineers to study the theory 
advanced by Prof. L. C. Uren, 
head of the petroleum engineering 
department of the University of 
California, that, under certain 
conditions, ultimate recovery of 
oil will be greater for widely 
spaced wells than for closely 
spaced wells. 

Most of the problems confront- 
ing the producing industry are 
engineering in character, Dr. 
Umpleby said in outlining such 
co-operative work for production 
engineers to undertake as funda- 
mental research in gas energy 
and development of a handbook 
on petroleum engineering. 











work. Who has not searched from 
the Smithsonian Physical Tables 
through the various engineering hand- 
books to the supply house catalogs 
for some necessary data? I am not 
sure that if members of this organ- 
ization gave it their support it would 
not be possible to get the Petroleum 
Division of the A.P.I. to undertake 
this task. The first edition might be 
prepared in a stated time, frankly 
admitting incompleteness and count- 
ing on later editions and criticisms to 
attain the objective. It might be 
possible, if properly presented, also 
to get a part of the funds available 
for fundamental research in petroleum 
physics directed to a determination of 
formulae greatly needed in air-gas 
lift and gas energy studies. Surely 
the determination of reliable con- 
stants that may be used over and 
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over again may be classed as funda- 
mental research. 


Most of the problems’ confront- 
ing the industry have engineer- 
ing phases. Among the live issues 
at present are waste, unit operation, 
utilization of gas energy, well spac- 
ing and repressuring. 


Press and technical journals con- 
tain many assertions and denials that 
waste exists in the oil industry. Both 
contentions have merit depending on 
the definition of waste. Incident to 
physical operation there is remark- 
ably little waste but from the stand- 
point of economic control there is 
tremendous waste. The loss of fluid 
from the time a natural reservoir is 
tapped to the point ef delivery of. 
gasoline to the tourist or coke to the 
householder is remarkably small. The 
economic losses incident to excessive 
competition are excessively high. One 
kind of waste means depletion of re- 
source and hence higher prices to the 
consumer ultimately—the other means 
this and in addition thereto, higher 
prices currently. The oil industry 
supports too many people. Consider 
the number of filling stations, the 
number of lease brokers, scouts and 
branch offices, the number of drilling 
contractors, casing crews, teaming 
contractors and rig builders, mostly 
part time employes. If employment 
were steady probably half the number 
could do all the work at half the 
cost. The reason for this is too 
much and too keen competition. That 
competition necessarily reduces cost 
to the consumer is a fallacy. In the 
oil industry it greatly increases cost 
which can only be passed on to the 
consumer ultimately. 


XCESSIVE competition often 

finds expression in too rapid de- 
velopment of new fields, a disregard of 
the broader requirements of the in- 
dustry at a particular time, too many 
filling stations, too many refineries, in 
many cases too close spacing of wells, 
development under unnecessarily ad- 
verse conditions of transportation, un- 
necesary employment of _ inefficient 
labor, too large a rental and bonus 
cost on protection acreage, too much 
storage on top of the ground, instead 
of reserves in the sand, and, probably 
more important than all from the 
standpoint of conservation, failure to 
use to a maximum in producing oil the 
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gas energy that accompanies it in 
nature. 

Thus economic waste in the oil in- 
dustry is tremendous, although re- 


source waste is negligible. Waste lies 
chiefly in the fields of competitive 
finding and acquisition, competitive 
development and competitive market- 
ing. Most costly of these is probably 
competitive development and as this 
is primarily the field of the produc- 
tion engineer he cannot refrain from 
taking interest in it. He cannot give 
too careful study to problems of well 
spacing, defensive drilling, gas energy 
utilization and the physical problems 
of unit operation. 





Unit operation has so many advan- 
tages in so many fields both to the 
consumer and to the industry that it 
or some equivalent is bound to come 
on an increasing scale even if revi- 
sion of law is necessary to make it 
Working out of details will 
involve largely information and con- 
clusions to be supplied by the pro- 
duction engineer and he should pre- 
pare himself in every way possible 
for the call. The engineer’s part in 
a unit operation will probably be a 
continuing one because any contract 
must, from our present knowledge, 
leave wide discretion to the operating 
committee and many of its problems 
will involve gas energy relationship. 


possible. 


Gas Energy 


tion of gas energy has displaced 
in large part the old conception of gas 
oil ratio. It is erroneous to measure 
production efficiency by the volume of 
gas that accompanies a barrel of oil, 
because volume increases in effective- 
ness as an expellent of oil as pres- 
sure increases. The true measure of 
efficiency is the degree of effective 
utilization of energy stored in the 
reservoir, hence, the new term, gas 
energy. If the relationship of gas 
energy consumed to oil produced is to 
be taken as the measure of operating 
efficiency a vast field of research 
is opened. Clearly the amount of 
energy necessary to move a _ barrel 
of oil a given distance will vary with 
the character of the oil and reservoir 
rock. To set a measure of these 
several variables will require much 
ineda~ental research in the field of 
viscosity, oil composition, character, 
composition and size of sand grains 
and composition of gas in addition to 
pressure, volume and temperature de- 
terminations. I conceive, however, 
that the time will come when we can 
analyze bottom hole data and com- 
pute for a particular situation the 
optimum of operating efficiency. Cer- 
tainly the field is alluring and worthy 
of investigation. It seems to me that 
such work should properly be classed 
as fundamental research in physics. 
The idea of conserving gas energy 
has led to notable achievements dur- 
ing the year. In the Ventura avenue 
field in California, careful study of 
production and elimination of certain 
wells has effected a reduction said to 
be around 25 per cent in gas blown 
into the air without seriously affect- 
ing production. This is a remarkable 
example of what can be done by co- 
creration in a closely drilled field of 
diversified ownership. 


| ap poe the past year the concep- 


Well Spacing 


Well spacing has received much 
uttention during the year largely be- 
cause many believe that wider spacing 
at Seminole would have yielded more 
profit without breaking the oil market. 
Well spacing is largely a matter of 
the balance sheet and it has been 
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generally held that the closer wells 
are spaced the greater the recovery 
per acre. At our Fort Worth meet- 
ing, however, Prof. L. C. Uren ad- 
vanced a contrary view. If his con- 
tention is correct it will have a 
revolutionizing effect on the industry. 
Uren contends that most of the gas 
energy is consumed in moving oil the 
iast ten feet toward a hole because 
of the converging lines, hence faster 
rate of flow. He concludes, “Provid- 
ing the wells are not spaced beyond 
the oil-drainage radius of each other, 
the fewer the number of wells used, 
the less rapidly will the oil be drained, 
and because of the lower average rate 
of flow of fluids through the sands, 
the energy consumption per barrel of 
oil produced will be lower. Hence, 
the ultimate recovery of oil will be 
greater for widely spaced wells than 
for closely spaced wells.” His con- 
tention is supported by laboratory ex- 
periments which, although not fully 


convincing because of the _ limita- 
tions of the equipment, are highly 
suggestive and warrant much careful! 
field observation, particularly where 
town lot areas comprise parts of 
pools. 


J. H. Gardner has pointed out the 
adverse relation between close spacing 
of wells and the balance sheet at 
Seminole and T. B. Slick recommends 
developing one Wilcox pool on the 
basis of one well to 40 acres as an 
experiment. 


To this may be added another 
thought. If the first generation of 
wells throughout any pool are drilled 
on 40-acre locations production peaks 
will be lowered, storage building pro- 
grams reduced and excessive costs due 
to rapid development averted. The 
greatest advantage, however, will re- 
sult from a determination of the limits 
of the pool and the merits of its 
different parts. In places, such as 
parts of Hutchinson county, Texas, 
further wells would not be drilled and 
in others such as Burbank, there would 
probably be a second generation of 
wells on 10-acre locations. In the 
former case the saving is obvious and 
in the latter case the fifth or central 
well would pay a profit as an intake 
for gas in the maintenance of pres- 
sure. This fifth well could be pro- 
duced until the 10-acre locations were 
drilled. Time will not permit further 
development of this plan but I believe 
it can be worked out by agreement 
between lessees without doing injus- 
tice to the royalty owner, the small 
or large operator, and without justi- 
fying opposition by the department of 
justice or the state conservation com- 
missions. It seems to have many of 
the advantages of unit operation and 
to avoid many of the difficulties. 


Repressuring 


EPRESSURING, by the injection 

of air or gas into partly depleted 
sands, has not expanded in 1927 as it 
did the two previous years. Periods 
of over-production do not encourage 
this sort of activity but the idea of 
pressure maintenance, which might 
better be called energy maintenance, 
has received much attention. This 
has gone hand-in-hand with a clearer 
recognition of energy relationships in 
the sand. Energy may be maintained 
by maximum utilization in production 
and by injecting compressed gas or 
air through central wells; by not al- 
lowing gas to escape unduly at the 
front of the column and by adding it 
at the rear of the column. The in- 
jection of gas or air through central 
wells early in the development of a 
pool seems to be sound in theory and 
practice and will undoubtedly come 
into much more general use. It is 
now being done using pressure up to 
1200 pounds. Closely related to it is 
the use of old fields and parts of fields 
as storage reservoirs for gas in order 
to avoid the construction of steel con- 


tainers by gas distributing companies. 
This is receiving serious attention in 
California. 


Development of Air-Gas 

Turning from general problems to 
concrete accomplishments, the devel- 
opment and utilization of the air-gas 
lift in 1927 is outstanding. This 
method, known and used for more 
than a generation, came into promi- 
nence in handling deep production from 
crooked rotary holes in California in 
1926. Its greatest development, how- 
ever, resulted from application in 
Seminole during 1927. At the begin- 
ning of the year it was a try and fit 
method with few of its principles 
understood. At the close of the year 
many of the principles were known 
and the data necessary for the de- 
termination of others were clearly 
recognized. More important than this 
advance, however, is the fact that 4 
large group of engineers and oper- 
ators have become acquainted with 
the method, thus insuring its further 
use and development. Application 18 
at present limited to larger wells be- 
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Better 
Looking 


LOCKJOINT 
STEEL STATIONS 


Among the exclusive advantages 
offered by our steel buildings of 
the new LOCK-JOINT construc- 
tion are a more handsome appear- 
ance, with neat, trim exteriors 
and smooth, flat inside walls. 

Other features are absolutely weather- 
tight joints in walls and at eaves, the 
rigidity imparted to walls, and the 
elimination of bolts in joining sheets 
together. 

Erection is easy and rapid. Durability 
is insured by the materials offered— 
either TONCAN Metal or copper-bear- 
ing steel sheets, galvanized for addi- 
tional resistance to rust. Ask for full 
details on Lock-Joint Steel Stations, 
BRADEN Sectional Buildings for bulk 
stations, etc. 


BRADEN STEEL & WINCH COMPANY 
Gen’! Offices and Plant: Tulsa, Okla. 


Oklahoma Distributors for 
TONCAN Products 


Gulf Coast Representatives: Texas Steel 
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cause of the cost of installation, but 
it is surprising what small wells can 
be handled profitably once the plant 
is in. In fact, some of our leading 
engineers believe there is no point at 
which it pays to take a deep well off 
the air and put it on the pump. Be- 
cause of the excellent control of back 
pressures afforded by the air-gas lift, 
reduction of the problems of well 
maintenance and its advantages over 
pumping in crooked holes, it seems 
that a wide expansion in its applica- 
tion is imminent. Outstanding prob- 
lems are corrosion incident to its use, 
simplification in design to afford 
lower cost, and a further knowledge 
of fundamentals to the end _ that 
specifications for any particular situa- 
tion may be predetermined with great- 
er assurance. 

Closely parallel to the development 
of the air-gas lift has been an in- 
creased understanding of the signifi- 
cance of gas oil ratios. The amount 
of gas accompanying a barrel of oil 
from any well gives an excellent meas- 
ure of the comparative efficiency of 
operation from day to day of that 
particular well. In the light of our 
increased understanding of the rela- 
tion of gas volume to gas energy and 
of gas energy to oil production care 
should be exercised, however, in meas- 
uring on this basis the relative effi- 
ciency of operation of different wells 
and more especially of different fields. 
In different pools and in different parts 
of the same pool maximum efficiency 
may be represented by widely differ- 
ent gas-oil ratios. 


improvements in drilling equip- 
ment. Most of these have been in the 
direction of increased weight and 
strength, but much attention has been 
given also to reducing friction. Rotary 
drilling is being more widely employed 
and in many places rock bits are used 
from the grass roots down. An in- 
creasing number of wells are com- 
pleted with rotary tools. The in- 
creased weight of equipment is shown 
by the common use of three 90 horse- 
power boilers carrying 200 pounds of 
steam against two 45 horse-power 
boilers carrying 100 pounds. The 
compound slush pump, more careful 
selection of materials for rotary mud, 
automatic feeds, differential controls, 
better bits and coring devices and 
the introduction of roller and_ ball 
bearings in many parts of the equip- 
ment are noteworthy advances. There 
seems to be a tendency away from 
steam power to internal combustion 
engines and electricity. Full diesel, 
multiple cylinder, vertical engines are 
now available in 125 horse-power 
sizes. This movement is prompted by 
an urgent need to reduce fuel cost 
in drilling wells. 

In the field of pumping wells the 
double reduction gear unit and the 
long stroke pump have become more 
common. The latter makes it possible 
to ease the shock at the end of the 


Oe ees drilling has led to many 





stroke and by less frequent changes in 
tension to reduce sucker rod fatigue. 
It also compensates for the stretch 
in rods in very deep wells. The quality 
of material in sucker rods has been 
greatly improved and much study 
given to the best design for box and 
pins. Sucker rod guides either of 
wood or brass as a means of reducing 
friction and protecting tubing have 
come into general use in some fields. 


In operating shallow wells attention 
has been directed toward reducing the 
gas factor by raising tubing and by 
pressure regulating valves on the gas 
discharge line. The use of individual 
well powers in territory where elec- 
tricity is available has increased. Some 
of these are placed between two wells 
in order to obtain the advantages of 
a counterbalance while doing useful 
work. The installation cost per well 
of these units compares favorably with 
that of band wheel powers. The 
problems of peak load and _ proper 
counterbalancing has caused much 
study of strength and weight of mate- 
rials. The use of dynamometers for 
the study of sucker rod strains and 
stresses has led to improvement in 
material and design of rods, standing 
valves and working barrels in addi- 
tion to putting pumping technic on 
a more scientific basis. 


Standardization 


This review would not approach 
completeness without reference to the 
work of the standardization committee 
of the American Petroleum Institute, 
which although in progress for several 
years, was largely completed in 1927. 
It is said that “specifications have 
been completed on 90 per cent of the 
equipment used in the drilling and 
producing of oil.” The extent of this 
activity may be realized if it is re- 
called that the sizes of joints and 
styles of rotary and cable tools, der- 
ricks and rig irons have been reduced 
from 626 to 33. In this entire pro- 
gram, which can only mean millions 
of dollars saved to the industry, engi- 
neers have played an important part. 


The year 1928 finds the petroleum 
engineer in a vastly improved posi- 
tion for development and service. In 
the petroleum division of this Insti- 
tute he has a forum for free dis- 
cussion of engineering problems and 
the development of new technic. In 
the American Petroleum Institute he 
has an avenue for converting accepted 
theory into common practice. In this 
organization the engineer speaks as 
an individual; in that to a consider- 
able extent as a representative of the 
industry. This is primarily a fact 
finding group; that a fact using group. 
This is essentially a scientific organ- 
ization; that a trade organization. 
With these two avenues, one for the 
development of technique and one for 
effecting its adoption, petroleum engi- 
neering is in an enviable position and 
great should be its influence in the 
industry. 
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More Sales Effort Needed to Market 
Fuel Oil Against Other Fuels 


By Arthur Knapp » 


Presented before Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E. Annual Meeting, New York, Feb. 20-23 


HE economics of fuel oil must 
| be considered in two aspects; 
viz., fuel oil as one of a num- 
ber of competitive fuels and fuel 
oil as a refined product of petroleum. 
“Fuel Oil” is usually defined as 
that product of petroleum which is 
used in furnaces for the generation 
of heat by simple combustion. It is 
true that any product of petroleum 
used in an internal combustion en- 
gine is essentially a fuel oil, but such 
oils are not included in the class 
known as “Fuel Oil.” 


For a number of years, the petro- 
leum industry has believed that the 
petroleum reserves were very limited 
and that petroleum products would 
begin to become scarce within a few 
years. The industry has believed that 
there would be a gradual but con- 
tinual rise in prices as a result of 
this impending scarcity. 


The industry, therefore, has_ in- 
formed the users of fuel oil that, once 
they were eliminated by price, they 
were eliminated for all time. The 
petroleum industry believed and made 
the consumer believe that there would 
never be any appreciable recession in 
price which would make it worth 
while for any consumer of fuel oil 
to resist elimination with the ex- 
pectation of future lower prices. 


The effect of this attitude toward 
the future of the fuel-oil market 
is shown by the trend of consumption 
of fuel oils by the railroads and by 
public utility power plants generating 
electric power. This consumption has 
declined. 


The decrease in the fuel oil used 
may be partly the result of increased 
efficiency of use. If the price of fuel 
oil alone was the factor governing 
the major portion of the decreased 
use, the curve of consumption should 
bear some relation to price. How- 
ever, the major influence has_ been 
the fears of the consumers that fuel- 
oil prices would continue to rise, and 
they have offered no resistance to 
elimination as fuel-oil users as soon 
as the price became too high. 

The railroads have had the same 
feeling regarding the fuel-oil situa- 
tion as have the public utilities. The 
increase in the efficiency of use, which 
has been brought about by the rail- 
roads, would have built up consider- 
able resistance against elimination 
had the railroads been given reason- 
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cracking,” says Mr. 





Analyzing Fuel Oil Situation 


TOCKS of fuel oil are piling up rapidly, Mr. Knapp points out, 
S and even though more industries are sold on this fuel as against 
coal or gas, improved efficiency of operation is a force constantly 
working against increased consumption of fuel oil. 

“It is evident that the sales of fuel oil must be accelerated until 
they can keep pace with the other petroleum products. 
in gasoline and kerosene sales would accomplish the same result to 
some extent through the elimination of some of the fuel oil by 
Knapp, adding that 
products seem to hold less promise than sales of fuel oil itself. 

He emphasizes that, to bring this about, more attention will have 
to be paid to competition outside the oil industry than to intensive 
competition within it and that research work may be necessary to 
develop new uses for the heavy oils. 


An increase 


increasing sales of those 








able assurance that price recessions 
might be expected. 

The railroads and public utilities 
producing electric power together con- 
sume at least a quarter of the fuel 
oil marketed. They have a common 
problem of purchasing. They cannot 
make immediate adjustments of the 
selling prices of their services and 
are, therefore, primarily interested in 
a stable market. They require long- 
time contracts and these are the 
principal reasons why they have been 
more interested in coal than in oil. 


Another 20 per cent or more of the 
fuel oil produced is consumed as 
bunker oil. The intensive competi- 
tion to be found in ocean transporta- 
tion, coupled with the slowness with 
which it is possible to adjust ocean 
freight rates, make it imperative that 
shipping companies shall also have 
a stable fuel market. 


NOTHER 10 per cent of the fuel 
Aoi produced appears in the sta- 
tistics as exported. The greater part 
of this is also used in vessels and 
may be considered under the heading 
of bunker oil. 

In other words, over half of the 
fuel oil is sold in competition with coal 
and gas, not only on a cost basis, 
but also on the basis of stable mar- 
kets and long-term contracts. 

The petroleum industry uses at 
least one-eighth of the fuel oil pro- 
duced. Even in this use, coal is 


*Petreleum Engineer, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia. 


sometimes a competitor and gas is 
coming more and more into use, to 
the elimination of fuel oil. Petroleum 
coke is also a competitor. 

About 16 per cent of fuel oil is 
consumed without severe competition 
at the present time because of its 
superior qualities in heat treating, 
smelting, cement burning, etc. This 
is a passing phase, as gas and pow- 
dered coal are being developed and 
will be serious competitors of fuel 
oil, particularly in large plants. The 
plant investment required for gas 
production or powdered coal use has 
been a handicap which is _ being 
overcome. 

Of the remaining 20 per cent (ap- 
proximately) the gas companies con- 
sume about 6 per cent in the pro- 
duction of manufactured gas. The 
manufactured gas industry as a con- 
sumer is gradually being eliminated 
by improvements in process. These 
improvements are the result of re- 
search under the threat of a con- 
tinual increase in price. 


BOUT 4.5 per cent is used for 

heating houses and office build- 
ings. Coal is not a serious compet- 
itor of fuel oil for heating office 
buildings, because of the extreme con- 
venience of oil as a fuel. For dwell- 
ing houses, coal is always a compet- 
itor except for those who can afford 
to pay for the convenience of oil 
fuel. Domestic gas is coming more 
and more into the field and as soon 
as gas distributors can find some 
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economic solution to the problem of 
overload which gas house-heating pro- 
duces, domestic gas will be a serious 
competitor of fuel oil for heating 
dwellings. 

Fuel oil occupies a unique position 
among petroleum products since it 
is, in general, the residue of refining 
operations. It is also unique in that 
increased efficiency within the indus- 
try nearly always results in a de- 
crease in the consumption of fuel 
oil. The use of gas under field boil- 
ers and the electrification of drilling 
and production operations result in 
fuel-oil economy. The use of refinery 
gas under stills and the introduction 
of heat exchangers result in further 
fuel-oil eeonomy. The use of internal 
combustion engines for drilling, pump- 
ing wells, pipeline pumps, and tanker 
propulsion, all mean less fuel oil 
consumed. 

Only one thing has worked toward 
a decrease in the fuel oil available 
for marketing, and that is cracking. 
The over manufacture of gasoline has 
been so extensive and so prolonged, 
however, that the economic balance 
between output and prices of gaso- 
line and fuel oil has never been es- 
tablished. 

The trend of the ratio of fuel oil 
price to gasoline price in Group 3 
territory during the past five years is 
upward, showing that fuel-oil prices 
have consistently increased as a pro- 
portion of gasoline prices over this 
period. It is doubtful if the economic 
relation of these prices is a propor- 
tion. It is more probable that it is 
a difference. 

Previous to the advent of cracking, 
there was a wide difference in price 
between gasoline and fuel oil, a dif- 
ference that declined rapidly to an 
amount approximately equal to the 
relative value of fuel oil as such or 
as gasoline. This relation has not 
held in 1927 because of the general 
demoralization of both markets. Dur- 
ing the past year, the difference has 
been decidedly in favor of selling fuel 
oil as such rather than cracking it 
into gasoline. 


T IS impossible to go much further 

into the economics of fuel oil be- 
cause of the lack of detailed statistics. 
In the past three years 16,456,000 
barrels of gas oil and fuel oil have 
been added to the accumulations of 
the previous years (to Dec. 1, 1927) 
at refineries east of California. This 
is 50 per cent of the total stocks of 
all oils accumulated by refineries dur- 
ing these three years. During this 
same period, there was a draft of 
1,923,000 barrels upon the stocks of 
gasoline previously accumulated. 

It is impossible to make an accurate 
statistical analysis of the national 
situation. All classes of fuel oils are 
reported under one heading and, in 
addition, California non - refinable 
crudes are reported with the fuel oils 
of that region. Because of the eX- 
treme flexibility of modern transporta- 
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Statistics, 


tion, particularly ocean transportation, 
the national situation should be con- 
sidered, and it is unfortunate that 
more detailed statistics are not avail- 
able. It would be particularly useful 
if all fuel oils close to the seaboard 
could be considered in one study but 
such statistics are not available ex- 
cept under a general heading which 
includes all classes of gas oils and 
fuel oils. 

Of the volume of all fuel oils in 
storage east of the Rockies, about 
two-thirds is held in regions bordering 
on the seaboards. This proportion has 
been almost constant for the past 
two years. 


T IS evident that the sales of fuel 

oils must be accelerated until they 
can keep pace with the other petro- 
leum products. An increase in gaso- 
line and kerosene sales would accom- 
plish the same result to some extent 
through the elimination of some of 
the fuel oil by cracking. The possi- 
bilities for appreciably increasing the 
sale of these products does not ap- 
pear to hold out as much promise as 
does the field of possible increase of 
fuel oil sales. The recovery of former 
fuel-oil customers would furnish an 
outlet for a large volume now without 
a market. 

Real sales effort will be necessary 
in order to sell fuel oil in competition 
with other fuels. More attention will 
have to be paid to external competi- 
tion and less attention to intensive 
competition within the industry. 

It may be necessary to resort to re- 
search for new uses for petroleum 
products in general and fuel oils or 
the heavier oils, in particular. The 
industry has been out of balance since 
its inception, through having one prod- 
uct which was considered as_ the 
principal product. Kerosene was the 
first “principal product.” Later gaso- 
line took its place. During the past 
year or more, the tide has swayed 
between gasoline and fuel oil. The 
industry will never reach stability un- 
til there is a balance of demand for 
all petroleum products. The industry 
should accelerate the approach of 
this balance by research into new uses. 

Better balance could be obtained un- 
der present conditions by proper regu- 
lation of outputs and by proper mer- 
chandising. By “proper merchandis- 
ing” is meant a proper relation be- 
tween price and output in order to 
bring a close balance of the volume 
of sales of the various products. 
Proper merchandising also means a 
Proper attitude toward the relation 
of the price of crude stored to cover 
contracts and the price of refined 
products sold under these contracts. 
The industry is severely handicapped 
y a lack of more detailed fuel-oil 
The problem of marketing 
the current output of fuel oil and of 
reducing the present large stocks is 
& very serious one. The need of ac- 
Curate and detailed statistics covering 
fuel oils is evident. 


February 22, 1928 
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NON-CHATTER 
OIL FOR FORDS 


The manufacture and sale of Ford Non- 
Chatter Oil is covered by a patent (the 
Sorensen Patent). Do you know whether 
or not you are infringing this? 

We can protect you against infringement, 
by showing you how to make the finest 
NON-CHATTER FORD OIL with full pro- 


tection under the Sorensen Patent. Send 
for full information. 


NATIONAL OIL PrRopuctTs Co. 


HARRISON, N. J., U.S.A. 
CHICAGO \=1@}-3 ge), CHARLOTTE 








WHEN YOU WANT QUALITY 4np REASONABLE PRICES 


Mixed Carload in Drums—or Tank Cars 


‘‘INVINCIBLE’’ MOTOR OILS 


“CASTOR-OI” (BEAN CASTOR BLEND) MOTOR OIL 
100% Pennsylvania or Western Blends 


To Match Any Oil Made 


A. D. MILLER SONS’ CO. 
Millers Oil Refining Works 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Oldest Pennsyloania Refiners 
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Montana's Oil Industry for 1927 


By Ralph Arnold* 


Presented before Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., New York, Feb. 20-23 


INCE 1915, when Elk Basin field 
S was brought in, eight oil fields 
have been developed in Montana and 
the production has risen from 50,000 
barrels in 1916 to 8,000,000 barrels 
in 1926. The production for 1927 
was 5,121,600 barrels and the total 
up to the end of 1927 was 27,138,239 
barrels. 

The eight fields, with their year of 
discovery are: Elk Basin, Carbon 
Co. (1915); Devils Basin, Petroleum 
Co. (1919); Cat Creek, Petroleum Co. 
(1920); Soap Creek, Big Horn Co. 
(1921); Kevin-Sunburst, Toole Co. 
(1922); Lake Basin, Stillwater Co. 
(1924); Pondera, Pondera and Teton 
counties (1927); and _ Bannatyne, 
Pondera and Teton counties (1927). 

About 170 wildcat wells have been 
drilled in the state, of which 8 were 
successful and 162 were gas or dry 
wells. Hence, only one out of 21, or 5 
per cent of the wildcats have been 
successful. The average depth of the 
wells has been 1600 feet and the 
average cost $32,000 apiece. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1927, a total of 1,376 
wells have been drilled in the produc- 
ing oil and gas fields of the state, 
of which 904, or 66 per cent, were 
successful oil wells; 82, or 6 per cent, 
were gas; and 390, or 28 per cent, 
were dry. The percentage of dry wells 
is excessive as compared to the wells 
in other states, due to the uncertain- 
ties of limestone reservoir rocks. 


Value of Oil and Gas 


The total production of oil to Jan. 
1, 1927, has been 22,016,639 barrels 
and of gas 7,265,330,000 cubic feet. 
The average price at the well for the 
oil has been $1.47 per barrel and for 
gas about 4 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. The value at the point of con- 
sumption has been about 23 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The total rev- 
enue derived from crude oil has been 
$32,277,119, and from gas $350,613, 
or a total income to the producer of 
$32,727,832. Each well drilled in the 
state has already (to Jan. 1, 1927) 
averaged a return of over $21,000. 

The total number of domestic 
(Montana) oil and gas companies or- 
ganized, since the first in 1885, has 
been 844, of which 702 are still alive 
and 142 dead. Oil and gas companies 
registered for operation within. the 
state to Jan. 1, 1927, but with outside 
charters, are 143, of which 66 are 
alive and 77 dead. Outside the few 
distributing companies, which are in- 
cluded in these figures, the grand to- 
tal of 997 companies which have 
operated in the state, with few ex- 
ceptions, have never paid dividends 
and most have been total failures. 

The total area of Montana is 146,- 
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1381 square miles, and of this 34,397 
square miles or 23.5 per cent, is un- 
derlain by rocks impossible of oil pro- 
duction; 12,427 square miles or 8.5 
per cent, by rocks unfavorable for oil, 
and 99,307 square miles or 68 per 
cent, by rocks possibly oil bearing. 
These latter comprise the bulk of the 
eastern two-thirds of the state, or that 
portion east of the Rocky Mountains. 
With the exception of Texas and Colo- 
rado, Montana contains a_ greater 
area of possible oil bearing rocks than 
any other state in the Union. Of the 
possible oil bearing area the writer 
believes that only a very, very small 
percentage is potential commercially 
productive oil land. For in addition 
to the factors of source and reservoir, 
is that equally potent element, struc- 
ture. 


Developments in Prospective Fields 


in 1927 


The most important activities of the 
year center around the Sweetgrass 
Arch in the northern west-central part 
of the state. The discovery of oil in 
the Bannatyne was the outstanding 
development because of its distance 
(50 miles) south of the Kevin-Sun- 
burst producing area. Here a true 
oil sand in the Ellis (Jurassic) was 
encountered at about 1500 feet, yield- 
ing wells producing 30 to 60 barrels 
daily of 28 degrees Be, crude oil, 
with but little gas. 

Secondary testing has limited the 
area of probable production to three 
or four sections. Oil and a heavy gas 
pressure of 570 pounds per square 
inch was encountered at 2100 feet on 
the Pondera structure, 25 miles north- 
west of the Bannatyne. The Pondera 
oil is 28 degrees Bé, but no 
quantitative production tests have been 
made in the discovery well, and sec- 
ondary drilling on the structure has 
not progressed far enough to indicate 
the probable extent of the field. These 
two strikes stimulated wildcatting in 
the general region, but so far only 
with negative results. 

Tests are being conducted at Bynum, 
12 miles southwest of Pondera, and 
at Healy Springs. Unsuccessful tests 
at Conrad, Butte and on the Marias 
River, have proved a low syncline on 
the structural axis of the Sweetgrass 
Arch in the region of the Marias 
River. Test wells in the immediate 
vicinity of the Sweetgrass Hills un- 
covered considerable gas, possibly 50,- 
000,000 cubic feet daily, enough to 
warrant a pipe line to Great Falls. 
The laying of this line was started 
in the fall. Several test wells put 
down for oil were failures, excepting 


*Consulting geologist. 


one, the Flat Coulee well, northeast 
of the hills near the Canadian 
boundary, which bids fair to be a 
producer in the Sunburst horizon. 


The probable failure of the Kremlin 
well, west of Havre, which was 
drilled to over 3300 feet without re- 
sult, except for gas, and the failure 
of the Claggett well in northwest 
Fergus county to find commercial oil 
in the Cat Creek sands have been a 
great disappointment to those who 
are advocating the possibilities of 
northeastern Montana. Additional gas 
wells have been brought in in the 
central part (Cabin Creek) of the 
Glendive-Baker anticline in eastern 
Montana. Encouraging results in the 
form of gas have been encountered in 
the test now going down on Hamilton 
Dome, near Big Timber, Sweet- 
grass county. 

The favorable results obtained by 
deep wells in penetrating the black 
oil zone (Carboniferous) in Oregon 
Basin, Wyo., have stimulated inter- 
est in several structures in southern 
central Montana, where this horizon is 
at drilling depth. 


Developments in Proved Fields in 1927 


In the Kevin-Sunburst field three 
new pools were opened in 1927. The 
Flickertail pool in the eastern end 


of the field has yielded 25 wells so 
far, producing 25 to 300 barrels each, 
the production being quite consistent. 
The Calpet-Moe-Lorenson pool situa- 
ted between the old Hogan and 
Shoshone-Corey pools, has _ yielded 
wells with initial productions up to 
4000 barrels. This pool is being ex- 
tended eastward. 


The Wilcox pool is a southeastern 
extension of the main field and ob- 
tains its oil in the Ellis at the shal- 
low depth of 13850 feet. Wells are 
drilled in from 8 to 10 days, cost- 
ing $2500 to $4000, and yielding 500 
to 5000 barrels daily, initial. Kevin- 
Sunburst production fell off during 
the year because only 392 wells were 
drilled, whereas 500 were conten- 
plated. The yield averaged about 12, 
000 barrels daily throughout the year. 
In contrast to the general overpro- 
duction throughout the United States, 
the refinery requirements of the Kevin- 
Sunburst region greatly exceeded the 
average daily production. 

Cat Creek showed a gradual de- 
cline, although with practically no new 
drilling it has maintained its pro- 
duction at nearly 3000 barrels daily. 
The wells highest on the structure 
are slumping off until they become 
dry of both oil and water; properties 
lower on the structure are said to 
produce more oil and less water. 

There was no new activity in Mon- 
tana’s two black oil fields, Devils 
Basin and Soap Creek, there being 
no market for this grade of oil. Some 
additional drilling took place in the 
Big Lake field, near Billings, but with 
no increase in daily production. Depth 
to the producing zone (3900 feet) 
militates against activity here. 
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| Mechanical Methods of Prospecting 


' Variation 


Most Effective on Gulf Coast 


Presented before Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., New York, Feb. 20-2 


Because of space limitations only a portion 
of Dr. Barton’s paper is republished here. 


* * * 


HREE definitely, and _ possibly 

five, salt domes have been dis- 

covered by the torsion balance 
in the Gulf Coast salt dome district 
of southeast Texas and _ southwest 
Louisiana within the three years 
1924-26 in contrast to the discovery 
of only five new domes by geology 
in the preceding fifteen years. 

The first of the salt domes—the 
first oil structure—discovered in this 
country by geophysical instruments 
was the Nash salt dome, ° discovered 
in the early spring of 1924 by the 
Rycade Oil Corp. This had been 
considered a faintly suspicious pros- 
pect; it was rated by the writer as 
having about five chances out of one 
hundred of being a salt dome, but 
apparently rated not so favorably 
by the geological departments of some 
other companies. It was blocked by 
the Rycade Oil Corp. and the recon- 
naissance torsion balance survey in- 
dicated the presence of a salt dome 
with a probability of better than 
99 chances out of 100. The first 
well, drilled just south of the inter- 
preted center of the dome, demon- 
strated the presence of the dome. 
The second well, located on the cen- 
ter of the east edge of the dome, 
showed that the edge of the dome 
had been placed slightly too far out. 


Our interpretation at that time was 
based on an empirical study of many 
of the known salt domes, and we had 
not yet made a study of the mathe- 
matical phases of interpretation and 


' of the types of gradient profiles pro- 
| duced by masses of different shapes 
at varying depths. 
| pirical studies we recognized that on 
| ay one dome the position of the 
' maximum’ gradients 


From our em- 


and the rapid 
decrease of the gradients outward 
from the dome to zero seemed to be 
In a tolerably constant relation to 


| the edge of the dome but that from 


dome to dome there was considerable 
in the relation; and in 
outlining the edge of the dome from 
the torsion balance results, we ex- 
pected that the first well drilled on 
the edge of the dome would cause 
4 revision of our interpretation of 
the position of the edge, a revision 


‘that should bring the outlined posi- 


tion of the edge of the dome into 
‘February 22, 1928 


By Donald C. Barton* 
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surface surveying. 


paper which deals with the 


balance instruments 


intensity of gravity is, 





The Eotvos Torsion Balance Method 


N DISCUSSING the Eétvés torsion balance method of mapping 


geologic structure before the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers at New York City, Feb. 20-23, Dr. Donald C. 
Barton, consulting geologist and geophysicist of Houston, discusses 
both the values and the limitations of instruments in attempting sub- 


No attempt is made here to reproduce that part of Dr. Barton’s 
purely 
balance mechanism and operation. 
reproduced deal almost exclusively with the results of using torsion 
in exploratory 
Dr. Barton believes may be expected of them in the future. 

In using the torsion balance, science takes advantage of the long 
known principle that mountains or deposits of dense material will 
cause a plumb bob to be deflected from a_ vertical 
iridium wire suitably enclosed and arranged to measure variation of 
in short, what science knows as the balance 
instrument originated by Baron Eotvos of Germany, years ago. 


scientific phases of torsion 
Excerpts from his paper that are 


work and something of what 


position. An 





fair agreement with the actual for 
the whole of the rest of the dome. 


A radial contraction of 500 to 600 
ft. in the position of the edge of 
the dome, as outlined in the sketch, 
brings the predicted position of the 
edge into very fair agreement with 
its actual position, except on the 
south. If consideration is taken of 
the facts that the Gulf Coast salt 
domes range in diameter size from 
less than a quarter of a mile to over 
three miles, and that they may be 
circular to slightly elliptical in plan, 
the delimitation of the edge of the 
dome with an accuracy of better 
than 1000 ft. was a very great ad- 
vance on all previous methods of de- 
limiting a dome not indicated. by a 
well defined mound. As the result 
of later experience, we would not at- 
tempt now to make an accurate in- 
terpretation of the position of the 
edge of the dome from so _ sketchy 
a survey as that original reconnais- 
sance survey at Nash. 


HE other four salt domes dis- 

covered by the torsion balance 
are the Clemens, Allen, Long Point, 
and Fannett domes. The Clemens 
dome was discovered at a_ locality 
where the presence of a dome was 
not suspected. The Allen dome, like 
the Nash dome, was at a locality 





*Consulting geologist, Houston. 


where there were some 
indications of the 
of a salt dome. 


very faint 
possible presence 
Both domes were dis- 
covered by the Roxana Petroleum 
Corp. The first indication of the 
Long Point salt dome was picked 
up by a German torsion balance 
crew working for the Gulf Produc- 
tion Co. but the seismograph more 
commonly gets the credit for the dis- 
covery of the dome, because it was 
used actually to establish the pres- 
ence of the dome definitely. There 
had been no suspicion of the presence 
of a dome at that place, although it 


is on the edge of a large block of 
leases around some surficial sulfur 
water seeps of a type most com- 


monly not considered as an indication 
of a salt dome. The Fannett salt 
dome was discovered by a Roxana 
Petroleum Corp. torsion balance crew 
and a German seismograph crew 
working for the Gulf Production Co., 
almost at the same time. Which had 
actual priority in the discovery, the 
writer does not know, but as _ the 
Fannett salt dome happened to lie 
wholly within the block of Gulf Pro- 
duction Co. leases and wholly off the 
block of the Roxana Petroleum Corp. 
immediately to the south, the credit 
for the discovery of the dome usually 
is given to the former company and 
to the seismograph. The presence 
of either dome was not suspected 


until indication of the presence of a 
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CONTROL SYSTEM 


A Revolutionary Departure in Air and Gas Lift 


Practical oil men scoffed at the idea that putting 
air or gas on wells intermittently instead of steadily 
would bring as great or greater total production at 
much reduced air cost. But the “Jat’’ Intermitting 
Control System has proved its contention in actual 
field operation,—has turned those who doubted 
into boosters. 


The photograph shows two field men—H. A. Shaw 
and E. H. Short, Jr., Farm Boss and District 
Engineer for a leading company in the Seminole 
district, who, after carefully checking the oper- 
ation of the ‘“‘Jat System” on theis lease, affirm that 
it “does everything that is claimed for it.” 


Under favorable conditions as many as 12 wells 
may be operated from one main pressure line. 





AT’ INTERMITTING 


The “‘Gastributor”’ or 
Intermitting Timer 


An electric timer operates automatic electro- 
magnetic control valves situated on the branch 
lines to the wells, and thus puts the pressure on 
each well, in turn. Each well, while the artificial 
pressure is off, fills under its own pressure, and 
when the artificial pressure returns the oil is 
forced to the surface. 


Proper use of the system takes full advantage of 
the well’s own pressure, however light, and in no 
instance to date has production been reduced 
under this system. The system does bring 
(1) lower compressor costs, (2) lower operating 
pressures, (3) a saving in gas or air put into the 
wells, (4) control from a central distributing point, 
(5) saving in piping and equipment. 


First introduced in California, now successfully oper- 
ating in the Midcontinent, this revolutionary advance 
merits your immediate investigation. Demand for in- 
formation is coming in from all quarters. Inquire of 
Westcott & Greis, sole distributors East of the Rockies. 


WESTCOTT & GREIS, INC., 


Dallas 





Los Angeles 
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dome was given by the geophysical 
instruments. 

According to reports, the validity 
of which the writer does not know, 
indications of the presence of the 
Moss Bluff salt dome are now known 
to have been given by torsion bal- 
ance surveys made by two different 
companies in areas closely adjacent 
to the dome, although they were not 
recognized in the interpretation of 
the surveys. 

The presence of a deep salt dome 
has been indicated by the torsion 
balance near Dewalt, southwest of 
the Blue Ridge salt dome, in Fort 
Bend Co., Texas. The presence of 
the dome is reported to have been 
checked by the seismic method, but 
the prospect has not been drilled as 
yet. 

A small oil field has been devel- 
oped at the Nash salt dome and a 
sulfur deposit has been found that 
is slightly too deep to be mined prof- 
itably at present. The Long Point 
salt dome has given evidence of be- 
ing a first class sulfur dome and a 
half interest in the sulfur rights has 
been sold by the Gulf Production Co. 
at a price (it is reported) that would 
pay several times over the cost of 
all the torsion balance work that has 
been done in the Gulf Coast. Two 
oil wells have been completed at the 
Allen dome and a small amount of 
oil has been found on the Fannett 
dome. 


OME eight or ten torsion bal- 

ance prospects in the Gulf Coast 
have been drilled and condemned. In 
no one of the cases known to the 
writer did the torsion balance indi- 
cate the presence of a dome with a 
probability of better than twenty 
chances out of one hundred. The 
Rycade Oil Corp. drilled three such 
prospects on the basis of torsion bal- 
ance work done under the direction 
of the writer. 

At each of the prospects, there was 
some indication that in itself almost 
warranted drilling—three shallow wa- 
ter wells with authentic shows of 
oil at one prospect, a sulphur-water 
well similar to those at Nash at an- 
other, and a water well with a water 
of abnormal composition for surficial 
waters at the other—and at each 
prospect the torsion balance mapped 
a gravity high that was fainter than 
and not just like the gravity highs 
associated with the known salt domes. 
It was hoped that the gravity high 
mapped was the obscure trace of a 
deeply buried dome, but each of the 
prospects was recognized as being on 
the border line of favorability and 
unfavorability. 

A very distinct gravity minimum 
east of Welsh, La., mapped both by 
the Roxana Petroleum Corp. and by 
the Rycade Oil Corp. was considered 
by both companies as a prospect on 
the border line between favorability 
and unfavorability. It was drilled 
without finding any indication of any- 
thing abnormal, but the test may not 
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have been well located. 

The out and out failures of the 
torsion balance in the Gulf Coast area 
have been due, in the first place, to 
inexperience in interpretation; in the 
second place, to over-optimism in the 
use of indistinct indications; and in 
the third place, to the necessity of 
testing prospects of a lower order 
of favorability, in the absence of 
prospects of a high order of favor- 
ability. 

Some fairly exact quantitative and 
semi-quantitative determinations have 
been made of the position and steep- 
ness of the flanks of the salt core 
and the cap and of the thickness and 
relative distribution of the cap. On 
account of its superior speed and its 








equal certainty of detection of a 
salt dome, above 2500 feet and its 
superior probability of detecting 
deeper salt domes, and its ability to 
work marsh, swamp, and_ shallow 
lake areas with considerable speed, 
the seismic method is the best for 
use in reconnaissance for new salt 
domes; but after a relatively new 
salt dome has been discovered, the 
torsion balance has been giving su- 
perior results in detailing the dome. 
From surveys very carefully made 
with the purpose in view, it is pos- 
sible to contour the top, flanks, and 
thickness of the cap rock of some 
domes with a high degree of accuracy 
and of other domes with a fair degree 
of accuracy. 


Texas Fault Line Mapped With Success 


HE faults of the Somerset-Lul- 

ing-Mexia-Powell-Sulphur River 
zone of faulting can be mapped with the 
torsion balance. Torsion balance pro- 
files run under the writer’s direction 
across the Sulphur River-Campbell 
fault, the Quinlan fault, the Powell, 
Richland, Currie, Wortham, Mexia, 
Luling fault-line oil fields, and faults 
southwest of Seguin in Guadalupe 
county and in southern Bexar county, 
indicated the presence and approxi- 
mate position of the fault. 

The faults of those zones have been 
mapped with the torsion balance by 
several other companies with vary- 
ing degrees of success; whether the 
two or three failures have been fail- 
ures of the method or of inexperi- 
enced interpreters, the writer is not 
sure. The faults in some places do 
not show up in the torsion balance 
results as clearly as in others, and 
many situations would be rather diffi- 
cult for an inexperienced and poorly 
trained man to interpret correctly. 

In the Panuco district of Mexico, 
the torsion balance is reported to 
have done some rather brilliant work 
in making well locations along faults. 

The torsion balance does much 
more brilliant work in detailing a 
fault than on_ reconnaissance for 
faults. As a single fault represents 
in most places a rather simple mathe- 
matical situation, rather brilliant re- 
sults may be obtained in quantitative 
calculations of the fault, but as the 
gravitational effects of faults common- 
ly are limited to a very narrow zone, 
stations must be placed very close 
together to map the fault. 


In reconnaissance, it is very easy 
to jump a fault, if any attempt is 
made to make speed in covering 
ground; and yet, taking stations 
every 500 feet along a traverse across 
the supposed fault zone or into un- 
known territory is a tedious, time- 
consuming, and expensive reconnais- 
sance. Furthermore, often faults are 
compound rather than clean-cut sin- 
gle breaks, and may bend or be offset 
or cut by cross-faults. All such ir- 
regularities can be worked and de- 
termined by taking a sufficient num- 


ber of stations, but they greatly 
hinder an attempt to get a hasty 
idea of the situation by reconnais- 
sance. 


The work of the torsion balance 
in the Mid-Continent district proper 
has been mostly reconnaissance 
to investigate the possibilities of the 
instrument and as yet very little 
drilling has been done on _ torsion 
balance structures. Although the 
torsion balance as yet has no Mid- 
Continent oil field to its credit as 
an outright discovery, the work with 
the torsion balance in that area shows 
that it has very great possibilities. 


URIED granite, gneiss, and Cam- 

bro-Ordovician ridges such as 
tnose in the Panhandle, as the Ham- 
bro-Nocona-Bulcher-Muenster __ ridge, 
Healdton, the Criner Hills, and some 
of the Kansas granite ridges, show 
up brilliantly in torsion balance sur- 
veys. In southern Oklahoma, a study 
of three long reconnaissance profiles 
showed: 


(1) that the torsion balance re- 
sults indicate seven first-class pros- 
pects and eleven second-class pros- 
pects; 

(2) that if two wildcats were 
drilled on each structure on locations 
made wholly from interpretation of 
the torsion balance results, two first- 
class oil fields, one second-class oil 
field, and one or two fourth-class oil 
fields would be discovered, and the 
results on two of the prospects would 
not be known; the efficiency per well 
for the discovery of oil fields would 
be 30 per cent, with 30 per cent of 
the wells not heard from; 


(3) that if two wells were drilled 
similarly on each of the second-class 
prospects, the results would be the 
discovery of three third-class oil fields, 
one small gas field, and one barren 
structure; one structure would prove 
to be false, and ten wells would be 
in areas where there has been no 
drilling; the efficiency per well for 
the discovery of oil fields would be 
13 per cent with the result of 45 
per cent of the wells not known. 
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Although in the Seminole district, 
the Seminole City is not very clearly 
indicated in a reconnaissance survey 
of the area, the Bowlegs field and the 
eastward-northward extension of the 
Earlsboro Wilcox pool were predicted 
from the torsion balance results, but 
in Sec. 2T 7S R5 E, an A. P. C. 
well that is located on one of the 
better looking gravity highs of the 
area is apparently distinctly low. 
However, in the Seminole district, low 
wells are found rather anomalously 
in the middle of the structural highs 
and a single low well can not defi- 
nitely condemn a surface or a gravity 
high. The Garber structure is faintly 
indicated by the torsion balance but 
on reconnaissance such a_ structure 
as Garber probably would not be de- 
tected unless the distance between 
the stations were 1500 feet or less. 
The results of the very extensive 
torsion balance work in Mexico by 








several different oil companies are 
known only vaguely to the writer. 
The El Aguila Co. has been using 
torsion balances for four years in 
detailing the salt domes of the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. Several ac- 
counts have come through of exact 
verification by the drill of predic- 
tions made from torsion balance re- 
sults in regard to the flanks of the 
salt core. 

In the “Golden Lane,” the torsion 
balance is said to have done some 
very interesting work, the details of 
which are not known. In the Panuco 
district, the torsion balance is said 
to have shown that a trend of pro- 
duction which unexplainably lay at 
an angle to the strike of the sur- 
face structure coincided with the 
crest of a buried ridge in the base- 
ment complex. A brilliant piece of 
work is reported in the location of 
faults in the Panuco district. 


Method of Use of the Torsion Balance 


tween the relation of the gravi- 
metric surveys to geologic structure 
and the relation of structural geologic 
surveys to the occurrence of oil. As 
there is a tendency to a parallelism 
between the occurrence of oil and of 
certain types of structural situations, 
geologic structure may be used as an 
indirect method of finding oil. As 
there is similarly a tendency to a 
parallelism between geologic structure 
and the anomalous distribution of 
density, gravimetric surveys with the 
torsion balance may be used as an 
indirect method of mapping geologic 
structure. 

As with oil geology, the torsion 
balance can handle certain types of 
situations brilliantly, does fairly good 
work in many others, and can do 
nothing at all in some cases. The 
torsion balance, like all the other geo- 
physical instruments, is not a panacea 
for hunting geologic structure and 
can not replace geology, where good 
geologic work is possible; it should be 
used to supplement geology, in areas 
where only a small amount of struc- 
tural work can be done, or to fill in 
the structure in areas where no struc- 
tural work is possible. The success 
of the torsion balance in locating and 
defining oil structures will be just 
about the same as the success of 
geology in finding oil. 

In the use of the torsion balance 
in oil work, four facts should be 
remembered: 

(1) that what the torsion balance 
maps is differences in density; 

(2) that the number of stations 
necessary to map a structure with a 
certain degree of accuracy is inde- 
pendent of the size of the structure; 

(3) that surficial and topographic 
irregularities of which the effects 
can not be calculated limit torsion 
balance surveys; and 

(4) that the interpretation of geo- 
logic structure from gravimetric sur- 
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A DISTINCT parallelism holds be- 


veys is just as complicated a_ sub- 
ject as the interpretation of the prob- 
able occurrence of oil from a _ struc- 
tural geologic survey. 

The torsion balance may be used 
either for reconnaissance or detail 
mapping but in planning a program 
of work the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the method, as well as the 
importance of working some partic- 
ular area, must be kept in mind. 
The method will give the most bril- 
liant results where it is used in map- 
ping structures that have produced 
considerable and sharp contrasts in 
density—for example, salt domes, 
granite ridges, faults in which mas- 
sive limestone or anhydrite are fault- 
ed against sands and clays—and it 
will produce those results with a 
wider spacing of stations on large 
structures than on small. 

Where prolific production is  ob- 
tained from structures that do not 
produce much of a density contrast 
and that are not reflected in the 
surface geology, it may be well worth 
while to attempt to get some clue to 
the structure through torsion balance 
surveys, but the results will not be 
so brilliant or so reliable as the pre- 
ceding cases; and it will require an 
extensive survey with a closely spaced 
set of stations and an analysis of 
results of a much higher grade of 
technique and experience in_ inter- 
pretation. 

The present status of the torsion 
balance method for most oil compa- 
nies is about the same as if the 
companies had to depend on young 
civil engineers for their geology. In 
a region of moderate relief where 
an easily identifiable limestone key- 
bed can be walked out around the 
hillsides, a young civil engineer would 
be able to make an accurate plane- 
table map of the surface structure. 
If he had a hazy idea of the anti- 
clinal theory of the occurrence of oil, 
he would be able to make a fairly 





good guess where to @rill on well de- 
fined anticlines and domes, but his 
naive interpretation 6# more compli- 
cated structural situations would be 
badly in error. 


Torsion balance observations are 
rather simple affairs. The visual 
types of instruments are simpler to 
operate than an explorer’s alidade 
and, with the simple tabular compu- 
tation forms, the calculations are re- 
duced to a routine of elementary ad- 
dition, subtraction, and multiplica- 
tion. A bright young man without 
technical education can be trained to 
be an efficient torsion balance oper- 
ator (for the Siiss type of balance) 
more easily than he can be trained 
to be an efficient plane-table instru- 
mentman. Such an observer normally 
will be able to bring an accurate 
map of the gradient and curvature 
of an area, but neither he nor a geol- 
ogist who has not studied the inter- 
pretation of torsion balance results 
will be able to make an accurate in- 


terpretation of his results. They 
would be able to make a fairly good, 
approximate qualitative interpreta- 


tion of the survey of some salt domes 
and some buried granite ridges. In 
a survey of the Healdton field, they 
would recognize the presence of some 
large, sharp structure but would in- 
terpret its form and position incor- 
rectly. In surveys of Fox-Graham or 
of Garber, they would not recognize 
the presence of the structures. 

The difficulty is that the indirect 
relation between geologic structure 
and the distribution of density is 
more intricate and complex than the 
indirect relation between geologic 
structure and the accumulation of oil. 
A torsion balance’ survey for 
practical purposes is an_ indirect 
method of mapping the distribution 
of density in the subsurface, and 
mapping the distribution of density 
in the subsurface is only an indirect 
method of mapping structure. There- 
fore the interpreter of the torsion 
balance surveys must know: 

(1) the mathematical technique of 
interpreting bodies from the distribu- 
tions they produce of gradient and 
curvature values; 

(2) the relationship between geo- 
logic structure and the distribution 
of density; and 

(3) the probabilities, possibilities, 
and impossibilities in the way of oc- 
currence of geological conditions— 
and, not least, he should have a 
level-headed sense of the limitations 
and imperfections of the method. 

To get the most out of torsion bal- 
ance surveys, the interpreter should 
be a good mathematician and geolo- 
gist, should have had a chance to 
study the mathematics of interpreta- 
tion and should have had a _ broad 
practical experience with the method. 
There are very few men who have 
had sufficient opportunity to study 
the mathematics of the interpretation 
and who have had sufficiently broad 
experience to qualify as competent 
interpreters. 
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2 More barrels of cracked 
= gasoline were produced by the 
a Dubbs Process in 1927 than in 
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Screened Radiant Heat, Its Application 
To the Ol Refining Industry 


By A. E. Nash* 


Presented at A. I. M. E. Meeting, Petroleum Division, New York, Feb. 20-23 


HIS title is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, because it does not ac- 
curately describe the phase of 
heat generation and application com- 
ing within the scope of this discus- 
sion. This paper is concerned primar- 
ily with that particular phase of 
radiant-heat transfer sometimes €Tr- 
roneously referred to as “shielded 
radiant heat, to differentiate it from 
the open radiant heat of either flame 
or settings, in which the actual source 
of the radiant heat is a small in- 
candescent furnace composed of a 
highly conductive superrefractory, 
within whose walls the combustion of 
the fuel is completed. 

This small furnace is usually lo- 
cated directly in the furnace proper, 
and although its refractory walls do 
shield the heat-absorbing surfaces 
from contact with the gases of com- 
bustion, there is no interference with 
the radiant heat given off by the fur- 
nace itself. We do not believe it 
either necessary or advisable to shield 
or screen radiant heat when properly 
controlled and applied. We do believe 
it essential to prevent the excessively 
hot gases of combustion from coming 
in contact with those parts of the 
heat-absorbing structure that. are al- 
ready receiving heat at high rates by 
radiation. 

In connection with any process for 
the refining of oil with which we are 
familiar, we are convinced that it is 
most advantageous to transfer the 


maximum of the heat generated in 
the form of radiant heat, applied di- 
rectly to the heat-absorbing surfaces 
without the interposition of any form 
of shield or screen to prevent or re- 
duce the radiant-heat transfer. 


While the term radiant heat is 
broadly used to cover all heat energy 
transferred from one body to another 
by radiation, in contradistinction to 
heat given up by gases in direct con- 
tact with the heat-absorbing structure 
(convection) or transmitted simply 
by conduction, in furnace work it is 
perhaps more often limited to the 
heat rays given off either by the 
gases or the refractories used in the 
furnace construction, which are them- 
selves at sufficiently high tempera- 
tures to show “color.” Such energy 
rays approach the ultra-red rays, and 
in general act according to the laws 
which govern such light rays. 


Former Objections to Radiant Heat 


T IS generally conceded that ra- 

diant-heat rays travel in straight 
lines, and that the intensity of the 
rays from any one point varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that in a furnace setting the radiant 
heat is confined within the walls of 
the furnace, and is reflected and re- 
radiated from point to point, until 





*Alcorn Combustion Co. 


ultimately taken up by the heat-ab- 
sorbing structure, lost either by con- 
duction through the ground and set- 
ting, or carried away by the com- 
bustion gases. This condition, there- 
fore, tends to equalize the actual rate 
of transfer, and the relative distance 
between the primary source of heat 
and the heat-absorbing surface is of 
minor importance. 


The rate of transfer then depends 
primarily on the temperature differ- 
ential, and as expressed by the Stefan- 
Boltzman law, 


i 4 T? « / 
H = 1000;% —— j—j —— 
1006 1000 | 


where H = the heat in B.t.u. per 
hour, and 7" and 7” the respective ab- 
solute temperatures in degrees Fahr. 
It should be noted that the rate of 
transfer, which varies with the fourth 
power, is very greatly affected by 
the relative temperatures, and ex- 
tremely high transfer rates can be 
secured. Properly controlled, this is 
a most desirable condition, but where 
the furnace is not correctly designed, 
especially when the radiant heat is 
applied in addition to convection heat 
from the gases, difficulties may arise. 

It is because of such conditions that 
only a few years ago radiant heat 
was regarded as something to be 
avoided wherever possible. Furnace 
builders designed their units to this 
end, and openly stated that “surfaces 
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Radiant Heat Furnace 
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for heating oil must not be exposed 
to heat directly radiated from the 
furnace.” 

At this. time a limit of 1500 degrees 
Fahr. was commonly set and refinery 
engineers generally required that the 
temperature to which the oil was sub- 
jected should not exceed this figure. 
In arriving at this limit, pyrometer 
readings were taken at predetermined 
points, which, due to radiation loss, 
may or may not have been indicative 
of the actual temperatures in use. 


VEN more recently, men of the 
highest standing and of recog- 
nized authority have been opposed to 
radiant heat and have gone to ex- 
treme limits, even at the expense of 
low efficiencies and high costs, to 
avoid it. That there was reason for 
this attitude so general in the petro- 
leum-refining industry is unquestioned, 
but it was due to the fact that in 
ordinary furnace construction, high 
gas temperatures result in incandes- 
cent settings, and the radiant heat 
from the extremely hot surfaces (fre- 
quently 2200 to 2400 degrees Fahr.) 
when applied in addition to the con- 
vection heat from such high tempera- 
ture gases, gives a total heat input 
in limited areas which is more than 
either the metal or the oil will stand. 
For example, with a temperature of 
2400 degrees Fahr., assuming an oil 
temperature of 800 degrees Fahr., the 
combined rate of heat transfer by 
radiation and convection would ap- 
proximate 110,000 B.t.u. per square 
foot of exposed surface. This would 
probably cause trouble and such con- 
ditions should be avoided. 


Precautions to Prevent Radiant Heat 


To this end, various ideas in con- 
struction and operation were tried 
with indifferent success. Dutch ovens 
were added to the furnaces with the 
idea of completing combustion in a 
zone which did not directly “see” the 
tubes or shell structure. 

Bridge walls and arches were de- 
signed to prevent the direct action 
of radiant heat, while some refineries 
used entirely separate firing cham- 
bers, the heat-absorbing structure be- 
ing located in a section supposedly 
separated from any direct radiant 
heat. These attempts, however, proved 
unsatisfactory, for when there was no 
means of absorbing the heat gen- 
erated in the firing chambers, the 
temperature built up to a point where 
the refractories failed, and the tem- 
peratures carried over into the other 
section of the furnace, resulting in 
burned-out tubes or shells. 

To avoid this condition and _ to 
keep the temperature within the 
required limits, excess air was pur- 
posely supplied and this air used to 
reduce the gas and wall temperatures. 
This naturally resulted in very low 
fuel efficiencies and high operating 
costs. 

As long as the management of the 
refineries was satisfied with their 
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the carborundum furnace. 
paper. 
follows: 


to furnace, tubes or oil. 


throughput. 


quantities of excess air. 


gas at a minimum. 


centage of operating hours. 
7—Safety. 





The Radiant Heat Furnace 


HERE has been much interest among refiners in the carborundum 
furnace designed to protect still tubes and sheets from the 
oxidizing heat of the gases of combustion and effect the desired input 
into the oil by means of radiant heat. 
All will be interested in the accompanying 
Mr. Nash sums up the advantages of the radiant furnace as 


1—Higher rates of heat input into the oil without danger either 
; 2—More uniform heat input over the entire heat-absorbing surface 
since the variable of excessively high temperature gases is eliminated. 
3—Correspondingly smaller and less expensive units for the same 


4—Betier fuel economies, since there is no necessity for large 


5—Higher yields under comparative conditions 
products, since uniform heating keeps the formation of coke and fixed 


6—In the case of cracking coils and pipe heaters, a greater per- 


An even heat “bath” for that part of the equipment 
carrying oil at high temperatures and pressures with no possibility 
of excessive temperatures from secondary combustion. 


Some refiners have tried out 


with improved 








daily capacity or throughput, and 
economy in fuel was not an essential 
factor in plant operation, it mattered 
little whether the heat necessary for 
any process was applied by convec- 
tion, radiation or conduction; or a 
combination of any of these methods. 
When, however, the demand for fin- 
ished products made it necessary and 
profitable to greatly increase through- 
puts, the tube-still largely displaced 
the shell-still, both for straight distil- 
lation and for cracking processes. 


CONOMY in operation also became 
a factor at the same time and every 
effort possible was made to reduce 
the amount of fuel consumed per 
barrel charged. The most obvious 
method of reducing fuel consump- 
tion was to reduce the amount of ex- 
cess air. While this resulted in sav- 
ing fuel, the increase in tube trouble 
and resulting loss in time on stream, 
more than offset the savings in fuel. 
This was particularly true in the 
operation of such tube-stills and 
cracking coils as required high tem- 
peratures and which had a greater 
tendency to “coke up” the tubes. The 
heavier the charging stock, the more 
pronounced the difficulties. Observa- 
tion indicated that as the refractories 
increased in radiance, the direct re- 
sult of increased combustion temper- 
atures, tube failure became more pro- 
nounced and therefore radiant heat 
was blamed. 


To prevent the walls from _ be- 
coming radiant, some _ furnace 
builders provided tubes, frequently 


covered with refractories, for the 
specific purpose of keeping the walls 
at a low temperature. However, with 
good combustion conditions the re- 
sulting temperatures still caused 
trouble and it was necessary to use 


large quantities of excess air. Such 
construction was frequently referred 
to as “shielded” radiant heat,  al- 
though essentially this construction 
was a blocking or an attempt to 
eliminate the radiant heat. 


Actually the tubes so covered re- 
ceived little or no heat directly as 
radiant heat, since the refractories 
were. essentially impervious to the 
radiant rays. These tubes, therefore, 
were primarily dependent on the heat 
conducted through the tile covering, 
and since these tile were in most 
cases composed of fireclay, which is 
not a good conductor of heat, the 
transfer rate was low. To overcome 
this condition, some of the tile were 
removed at intervals until the desired 
rate of transfer was secured or until 
tube trouble resulted. 


Certain engineers utilized the idea 
of tempering the gases by recirculat- 
ing a portion of the waste gases, and 
forcing these gases back again into 
the furnace. This helped conditions 
and permitted better economies, at 
the same time increasing the heat 
transfer rate because of increased gas 
velocities. It necessitated, however, 
expensive blowers and ducts, greatly 
increased the first cost, and at the 
same time was a source of constant 
expense for both power and mainte- 
nance. 


Conditions for Furnace Efficiency 


HE importance of furnace effi- 
"ae has now become generally 
recognized and the following condi- 
tions are regarded as almost funda- 
mental: 


1. Sufficient air for complete com- 
bustion of the fuel but with little 
or no excess. A _ preheated com- 
bustion air further improves operat- 
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ing conditions and reduces’ stack 


losses. 


2. Thorough mixing of the fuel and 
air. 

3. High furnace temperatures until 
the fuel is completely burned. 


4, Sufficient furnace volume to in- 
sure the necessary time for the com- 
bustion to be completed before the 
gases come in contact with the heat- 
absorbing structure, since otherwise 
secondary combustion may result ac- 


companied by excessive temperatures 
or incomplete combustion. 

5. Proper arrangement of the heat- 
absorbing surface to insure uniform 
and efficient heat transfer. 

In this connection the effect of high 
temperatures on the time required, 
and consequently on the necessary 
furnace volume, should be kept in 
mind, since the speed of the com- 
bustion reaction is very greatly in- 
creased by increasing the temperature 
at which combustion takes place. 


Tubes Become Overloaded 


NY heater constructed to avoid 
A the transfer of direct radiant 
heat must of necessity depend pri- 
marily on taking the heat from the 
gases by convection. This is best 
accomplished by making the gases 
wash the tubes at rather high veloci- 
ties, therefore the tubes are usually 
grouped in high, narrow banks, the 
restricted cross-section causing the 
gases to travel at the desired rate. 
The first and second rows of tubes in 
such a bank are subjected to the 
highest temperature gases, and at the 
same time receive practically 90 per 
cent of any radiant heat that may 
be deflected from the walls. This con- 
dition compels these first few tubes 
to take up a very large proportion of 
the total heat input, and these are 
the tubes which in general give the 
most trouble. The remaining rows 


usually absorb heat at comparatively 


low rates. . 

Obviously, any attempt to  in- 
crease the throughput of a_ unit 
by increasing the temperature of the 
gases would result in still greater 
over-loading of the tubes in the first 
few rows. If, however, the radiant- 
heat temperatures can be properly 
controlled, advantage can then be 
taken of the correspondingly higher 
transfer rates, and the necessity for 
high gas velocities is avoided. 

Under these conditions, a very much 
greater number of tubes can be ex- 
posed to the heat radiated and a wide 
bank of only a few rows of tubes 
can be used. That this principle is 
correct is indicated by the present 
trend in boiler design where, partic- 
ularly in central-station work, the 
necessity for operating at maximum 
ratings has resulted in furnace de- 
signs and operation in which every 
effort is made to bring the percentage 
of radiant heat to the maximum. 

Highly preheated combustion air, 
carefully regulated, is used to secure 
high furnace temperatures and the 
gases are made to wash the furnace 
walls so that a maximum of their 
heat is transmitted to the tubes as 
radiant heat. This condition has been 
carried to a point where the re- 
fractories themselves are the limita- 
tion. 

Probably the best example of a 
radiant-heat furnace would be one 
heated by electrical resistors, where 
there are no combustion gases to 
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handle. This type of furnace is in 
common use in the laboratories and 
among the oil chemists where a close 
regulation of temperature and a uni- 
form distribution and application of 
the heat is essential. This then would 
be the ultimate in furnace design and 
the ability to approximate these 
conditions should be the aim of the 
engineer, 


At the same time the coil design 
should be so handled that each and 
every tube absorbs heat evenly and 
at as high a rate as circumstances 
permit. Not only do ineffective tubes 
greatly increase the first cost, but 
because of the added resistance, par- 
ticularly where high oil pressures and 
velocities are in use, they very con- 
siderably increase the cost of pump- 
ing, both for power and for equip- 
ment. Because of this feature it is 
frequently poor economy to rely on 
additional tubes to reduce the exit- 
gas temperature, which can be done 
at less cost and more effectively by 
air heat exchangers, provided the in- 
creased gas temperatures do not 
cause difficulties. 


Radiant-heat Furnace 


OMPARATIVELY recently im- 

provements in refractories have 
made possible furnace designs which 
permit of the combustion of the fuel 
at extremely high temperatures, and 
with little or no excess air. These 
refractories are extremely dense, have 
a high factor of conductivity (roughly 
8 to 10 times that of ordinary fire- 
clay), are not impaired by the gases 
of combustion, and will withstand the 
highest temperatures that can be se- 
cured in commercial operation. A 
refractory composed of practically 
pure silicon carbide grain, known as 
carborundum, answers these require- 
ments. 


By taking advantage of these val- 
uable physical characteristics to pro- 
duce and control radiant heat, a fur- 
nace can be designed (Fig. 1) which 
will have many of the desirable fea- 
tures of an electrically heated furnace 
without the excessive costs of instal- 
lation and operation. To this end, 
both the fuel and the necessary air 
for combustion are introduced and 
burned within a tunnel or long cham- 
ber having earborundum walls and 
known as a carboradiant or carborun- 


dum furnace. In such a furnace a]) 
of the essentials for higher combus- 
tion efficiency previously noted are 
secured. The necessary air for com- 
bustion can be closely controlled and 
may be preheated to almost any de- 
sired temperature. 


HE fuel (either gas, well atom. 

ized oil, or powdered coal) with 
the air for combustion, passes through 
the restricted cross-section formed by 
the carborundum walls at velocities 
of several thousand feet per minute, 
insuring complete mixing of the fue] 
and air. Since the combustion takes 
place completely within the carborun- 
dum walls, and preferably with an al- 
ready preheated combustion air, ex- 
tremely high temperatures are gen- 
erated; which, however, are entirely 
screened from the heat-absorbing 
structure by the carborundum walls. 

The gases, therefore, cannot become 
chilled and the combustion is carried 
out without any retarding action 
whatever. These ideal conditions re- 
sult in much higher combustion rates, 
and experimental work indicates that 
a heat release many times in excess 
of common practice can be secured 
without difficulty. 

The high internal furnace _tem- 
perature results in the carborun- 
dum walls becoming incandescent, and 
in operation they assume a balance 
depending on the amount of heat be- 
ing generated, and the heat being ab- 
sorbed. Because of the high con- 
ductivity of the carborundum tile, the 
heat easily passes through the fur- 
nace walls, and in practice the out- 
side surface usually assumes a tem- 
perature of from 1400 to 1600 degrees 
Fahr., thus providing a positive source 
of radiant heat. This temperature 
can be more or less controlled by 
varying the furnace proportions, and 
can be materially increased by using 
highly preheated combustion air and 
relatively smaller areas of heat-ab- 
sorbing structure. 


This provides a means of generat- 
ing heat under almost _ theoretical 
combustion conditions which can be 
so controlled that almost any desired 
temperature can be maintained. 


Since a maximum of the heat gen- 
erated is disposed of as radiant heat, 
the heat left in the gases is mate- 
rially reduced, resulting in lower gas 
temperatures, and the necessity for 
recirculation is eliminated. More- 
over, with little or no excess air the 
gas volumes are smaller, and in con- 
sequence the stack losses are reduced 
to a minimum. 

By the use of carborundum fur- 
naces, therefore, the general fur- 
nace design can be greatly sim- 
plified and the cost materially re 
duced. The heat-absorbing surface 
may be divided into two sections, one 
of which is heated only by radiant 
heat so evenly distributed and s%0 
closely controlled that oils, even at 
high temperatures and pressures, can 
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Quick Service --Big Profits 
No Obstructions-No Installation Cost-/ 


Holmes Engineers have developed in Holmes Universal Auto Lift 2 NO INSTALLATION COST 
every possible convenience. When it becomes a part of your investment | 
in modern equipment—when it begins working for you—advertising The Holmes Universal Auto-Lift is shipped 
for you—attracting new customers, you are able to deliver exactly the in one complete unit with only the guide 
type of service the motorist wants—clean, prompt, efficient and safe. rails detached. No posts to erect, no pits to 


dig, no concrete work and no air or plumb- 


The Holmes is the only lift that can completely satisfy the de- ‘nn comnneiiiing. Sian eaten: abmiade 


mands of the up-to-date filling station. Every part of the car is in- sii saiiadaiad h I nis 
stantly and completely accessibie without obstructing posts, pits or lift- ee on nailicnci a cgemnaianen jesse —— 
ing arms. Transmission, clutch, crankcase and rear axles can be drained ee _ 
or covers removed without the slightest interference. Wheels, wheel- SAE AD ae a ae 
assembly, steering gear, springs, spindle bolts—all the hard-to-get at 
places are instantly raised to the exact height for ideal working condi- 
tions. Washing, polishing, greasing, doping—every service problem is 
made easier and every car is on, up and away with a speed that makes 
customers happy and keeps your profits rolling in. All the time. 


NO OBSTRUCTIONS 


Every obstruction has been eliminated. 
Cars are raised by front and rear axles, leaving 
wheels and wheel assembly entirely free. 

Investigate your opportunities for quicker service and bigger profits There are no posts, pits, cables or lifting 
with this self-contained unit. A descriptive folder will be sent on re- arms to slow down the work of costly labor. 
quest. Send for it today. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


















The Holmes Universal Auto-Lift is op- 
erated entirely by its own self-contained elec- 
tric motor. There are no oil reservoirs, no 
packing glands and no water or air connec- 
tions. The operation of the lift is not af- 
fected by weather conditions or by the failure 
of an over-loaded air compressor. 





The Holmes occu- 
pies only a minimum 
of floor space. It 
may be operated either 
indoors or out, up- 
Stairs or down. 


The Holmes is pro- 
tected from weather 
and dirt by a metal 
covering. Easy to keep 
clean and attractive. 


ERNEST HOLMES COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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CAPIRE 
OIL WORKS, inc 


on Crry, Pa. 


PENN 
yll| 3 


<— PENNSYLVANIA 






“That sign 
means a lot 


lad 


" ITH a neighborhood 
business like ours, it’s 
the oil that’s the 

money maker of the station and 

we can give Penn-Empire Oil a 

good deal of the credit for the 

success of our business. That’s 
why that sign means a lot to us. 


“Once a man starts to use 
Penn-Empire oil, he is pretty 
certain to keep on using it be- 
cause he finds that he can safely 
depend on it for at least 1,000 
miles—and often 2,000 on affill.”’ 


Jobbers: 


Penn-Empire Motor Oils and 
Greases are dispensed to the 
public under our own brand 
name, in attractive packages, 
including the five gallon 
Ezi-pour drums, or under 
the individual local brand 
name, if preferred. But no 
matter what name it goes 
under, it’s the same good 
100% Pennsylvania Oil. 
Write for our proposition. 


WHEN YOU BUY PENN-EMPIRE 
YOU GET THE BEST. 
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be subjected to high heat input with- 
out danger to either the structure or 
to the oil. 

The remaining tubes take their 
heat from the resulting waste gases 


which, having given up a_ con- 
siderable portion of their heat, 
are necessarily at lower  tem- 
peratures. As combustion is entire- 


ly completed in the carborundum fur- 
nace, there is no danger from sec- 
ondary combustion. A higher average 
rate of heat input can therefore be 
maintained and a lesser amount of 
heating surface or tubes is required. 

The fact that a considerable. por- 
tion of the setting is completely sep- 
arated from contact with the com- 
bustion gases permits of the use of 
special insulating refractories, having 
relatively poor resistance to flame 
erosion but high insulating value. 
This construction insures a minimum 
of radiation losses with lower con- 
struction costs. The size of the units 


for the same capacities can be made 
less and the cost of construction fur- 
ther reduced. 

The ability to control the heat dis- 
tribution where radiant heat only is 
used is most advantageous in crack- 
ing and offers a simple means of 
providing a closely controlled soak- 
ing period. For example, it has been 
pretty well established that if three 
rows of tubes are used in the sec- 
tion heated only by radiant heat, the 
respective rows will take up heat in 
the proportion of 6-3-1. That is, if 
the row nearest the source of heat 
absorbs heat at the rate of 12,000 
B.t.u. per square foot, the second or 
middle row will take up heat at the 
rate of about 6000 B.t.u., while the 
heat input in the upper or third row 
would only be about 2000 B.t.u. per 
square foot. This ratio is naturally 
somewhat dependent on the oil tem- 
peratures. 


Advantages of Radiant Heat 


O SUM up, therefore, it is be- 
lieved that, contrary to previous- 
ly accepted ideas, radiant heat, when 
properly controlled, is a most desir- 
able means of applying heat to petro- 
leum products, since by its use the 
following advantages may be secured: 
1. Higher rates of heat input into 
the oil without danger to either the 
structure or to the product. 

2. More uniform heat input over 
the entire heat-absorbing surface, 
since the variable of excessively high 
temperature gases is eliminated. 

3. Correspondingly smaller and less 
expensive units for the same through- 

ut. 
. 4. Better fuel economies, since there 
is no necessity for large quantities of 
excess air, and better combustion con- 
ditions result, with heat losses re- 
duced to a minimum. 

5. Higher yields under comparative 
conditions, with improved products, 
since uniform heating keeps’ the 
formation of coke and fixed gas at a 
minimum. 

6. In the case of cracking coils and 
pipe heaters, a greater percentage of 
operating hours, as the lack of coke 
formation and absence of tube trouble 
reduces the necessity for shutdowns. 

7. Safety. An even heat “bath” 
for that part of the equipment carry- 
ing oil at high temperatures and 
pressures, with no possibility of ex- 
cessive temperatures from secondary 
combustion. 

At this time units are in opera- 
tion in which a_ heat input of 
better than 30,000 B.t.u. per square 
foot of tube area is secured at cer- 
tain parts of the coil. Other parts 
of the same heater are absorbing heat 
at greatly reduced rates. If it can 
be demonstrated that tube structure 
and the oil being processed can with- 
stand such rates of transfer commer- 
cially, then with the even heat dis- 
tribution possible through the use of 
radiant heat only, a much higher av- 


erage rate of heat input can readily 
be maintained. To secure this con- 
dition it is essential that the tubes 
shall receive the radiant heat rays di- 
rectly, without the interposition of 
any shield or screen whatever, but 
rather with as many tubes as possible 
so placed as to receive the maximum 
of the radiant heat available. 

A heating coil designed to insure 
such conditions, and operating at the 
higher temperatures now coming into 
use, might take the form shown on 
the attached drawing, although the 
principles involved permit of several 
modifications of the general arrange- 
ments. To illustrate what might be 
expected in the operation of such a 
unit, and to indicate the relative 
transfer rates which might be ex- 
pected, we give the following esti- 
mated figures based on 28-foot lengths 
of exposed tube of 4 inch O. D. 

Assuming a generation of 30,000,- 
000 B.t.u. and an over-all efficiency 
of 80 per cent, which we are confident 
can be secured by passing the waste 
gases through an air heat exchanger 
and supplying a preheated combus- 
tion air, the heat input to the oil 
should approximate 24,000,000 B.t.u. 
This would be divided among _ the 
various sections of the tube bank 
roughly as follows: 

24 radiant tubes, 672 sq. ft. @ 20,000 B.t.u 
per sq. ft. average, 13,440,000 radiant only. 
20 secondary rad. tubes, 560 sq. ft. @ 10,009 


B.t.u. per sq. ft. average, 5,600,000 chiefly 
radiant. 
14 combination tubes, 892 sq. ft. @_ 5.00) 
B.t.u. per sq. ft. average, 1,960,000 chiefly 
convection. 


20 convection tubes, 560 sq. ft. @ 5,000 B.t.u. 
per sq. ft. average, 2,800,000 convection only. 
Total, 23,800,000. 

This indicates a total of roughly 
80 per cent of the heat input enter- 
ing the oil as radiant heat, and such 
high average rates of transfer must 
of necessity be dependent on a most 
even heat distribution, which in our 
judgment can best be secured by con- 
trolled radiant heat. 
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Acid Sludge Disposal Remains Unsolved 
Problem to Refining Plants 


By J. B. Rather* 


Presented before the Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., New York, Feb. 20-23 


as 1792 by Tower in refining 

“coal oil’ in the British Isles, and 
by 1860 there were 53 refineries in 
the United States manufacturing 
“coal oil,’ most of them using sul- 
furic acid as a refining agent. Fol- 
lowing the completion of the Drake 
well in 1859, many of the “coal oil” 
refiners began to use petroleum for 
manufacturing illuminating oil, and 
their methods and equipment were 
adapted so far as possible to this new 
raw material. 

The value of sulfuric acid in refin- 
ing “coal oil” having been established, 
this reagent was immediately tried 
and found to be satisfactory in re- 
fining petroleum. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous advances in petroleum 
technology since that time, sulfuric 
acid remains today the most valuable 
and most widely used means for re- 
fining petroleum products. 

With the almost immediate expan- 
sion of the petroleum industry came 
the problem of disposing of the acid 
sludge produced in the refining op- 
erations. While in 1859, the year of 
the discovery of the Drake well, a 
patent was granted for sludge separa- 
tion and separated acid concentration, 
most of the earlier refiners, and many 
of their successors, felt that separa- 
tion and recovery of spent acid was 
uneconomical. 

Accordingly, many of them _ dis- 
posed of the sludge in any way that 
seemed expedient at the time. It was 
buried in the refinery grounds, barged 
and dumped at sea, run into neighbor- 
Ing streams, or dumped into sewers. 
Some optimists carted it to open pits 
in the hope that it would either 
sink into the ground or evaporate. 
_Not so many years ago, the super- 
Intendent of an eastern refinery, who 
Was using the open-pit method of 
disposal, lost a sludge cart, with horse 
attached, in such a pit. The horse 
Was recovered almost immediately, 
but its availability for further use 
was reduced to zero by the loss of 
Its hair, 

Those of us who are familiar 
with subsurface conditions in the 
older refineries know that excavations 
for foundations for refinery structures 
are very likely to lead to the dis- 
ae of a long-forgotten sludge de- 

it. 


At a western plant, where the 
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Gis 1792. acid was used as early 





panying paper—Mr. 





A Troublesome Pest 


HILE there is not much to cheer the refiner in the accom- 
Rather holds out little hope that the 
sludge disposal problem is likely to be solved to complete satisfaction 
—nevertheless it is exceedingly interesting inasmuch as the author 
reviews what has been done toward finding the answer to the riddle. 

He discusses the early attempts to reclaim the acid and use up 
or otherwise get rid of the noxious sludge and traces developments 
in this art down to the very latest stages. 
the answers to the problem would be not to make the sludge, he 
holds, however, that notwithstanding development of some new methods 
of treating, sulfuric acid will still have to carry the hod as 
treating agent in the oil business, and therefore the refiners 
have to go on making sludge and trying to get rid of it. 


Pointing out that one of 


the 
will 








amount of acid sludge was not large, for 
a time it was disposed of by dump- 
ing into city sewers. The success of 
this method was more apparent than 
real, for the city authorities, noticing 
unusual conditions, traced the diffi- 
culty to the refinery. Everyone was 
able to take cover except the refinery 
foreman, who had to explain his ac- 
tion in court, and later to meditate 
in jail for a short time. 


NOTHER simple method of dis- 
posing of acid sludge used by 
an eastern refinery some 30 years ago, 
consisted in the erection of a 500-bar- 
rel tank on a dock located on a navi- 
gable stream, with a draw-off pipe 
running through the dock into the 
water beneath. During the day the 
sludge was pumped into the tank and 
at night, just before leaving, the chief 
oil treater would open the valve lead- 
ing to the water beneath the tank. 
The next morning the tank was empty 
and the cycle was begun all over 
again. This practice was followed 
for a number of years until it be- 
came evident that other means of 
disposal would have to be adopted. 
Even then it was felt that the ocean 
was the best place for sludge and it 
was barged out to sea and dumped. 


Another refiner pumped his sludge 
to a sump located on a hillside. The 
level of sludge in the sump remained 
constant and the problem of disposal 
was regarded as_ solved. <A _ few 
months later it was found, however, 
that much of the acid was finding its 
way to a lake in a neighboring val- 





*Standard Oil Co. of New York. 


ley, and another method of sludge dis- 
posal had to be found. 


It is interesting to compare these 
early methods of sludge disposal, 
which were frequently based on an 
entire disregard for the rights of the 
community, with the modern practice, 
especially as regards water pollution, 
on the Atlantic seaboard. At one re- 
finery, where all waste waters were 
discharged through a private sewer 
into a bay, samples of the water were 
taken direct from the sewer at 30-min- 
ute intervals for a period of several 
years. These samples were analyzed 
for acidity on the spot, and the acid 
concentration was kept, by dilution, to 
a very few parts per million. 


At this refinery, and a number of 


others in the same section of the 
country, the waters adjacent to the 
plants in the same section of the 
plants are constantly patroled, and 


any oil or tar, whether resulting from 
sludge or otherwise, is skimmed off 
the surface of the water by hand. 
Elaborate and highly efficient trap 
systems have been developed and the 
precautions taken today to prevent 
pollution in a number of localities 
would be beyond the comprehension 
of the refiner of an earlier generation. 


Development of the Separation Process 


T IS interesting to note that in 

the same year as the Drake dis- 
covery (1859), a patent (U. S. 24952) 
was granted to Henry Pemberton for 
a method of treating acid sludge. 
While this patent applied principally 
to sludge of bituminous origin, ref- 
erence was also made to acid sludge 
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from petroleum distillates. The pro- 
posed process consisted of: 

1. A preliminary heating to obtain 
a separation of the free sour oil. 

2. Agitation of the acid-sludge resi- 
due with hot water and open steam. 

3. Separation of weak acid and tar. 

4, The recovery of acid by evapora- 
tion of the weak acid in lead pans. 

The patent is particularly significant 
inasmuch as the process formed the 
basis for a majority of the later pat- 


ents. The Pemberton patent was fol- 
lowed by somewhat similar ones by 
Loftus in 1864, by Penissant in 1878 
and by Farrar and Gill in the same 
year. These three patents form the 
foundation on which all modern prac- 
tice of acid separation and recovery is 
based. Since that time many patents 
have been issued, a few of which are 
mentioned below, but practically all of 
them utilize the basic procedure of 
diluting with water, agitating and 
settling. 


Various Methods of Recovery 


Bower, in 1880, recovered sulfuric 
acid by washing the sludge with 
water in covered tanks and mechani- 
cally separating the acid solution from 
the carbonaceous matter and oily in- 
gredients. Breinig, in 1884, mixed 
with the sludge a soap compound 
adapted to unite with the tar, and 
separated the free acid from the tarry 
mass. J. L. Gray, in 1909 claimed the 
production of pitch and asphalt from 
petroleum sludge by digestion with 
water, steam, or dilute acid recovered 
from the sludge, until the major por- 
tion of the acid had been recovered. 
The tar, comparatively free from acid, 
was heated with a steam spray un- 
til the mass was converted into pitch. 

Another of Gray’s patents covered 
a process in which the acid sludge 
was digested with water, air, and 
steam, until the light constituents 
rose to the top. These were drawn 
off, and the digestion continued un- 
til a second grade had arisen. A 
heavy residuum was drawn off from 
the bottom of the separator, and the 
weak acid finally separated. 

Schildhaus and’ Condra, in 1910, 
heated acid sludge to 200 degrees to 
300 degrees Cent. and at the same 
time introduced air into the retort 
at about the same temperature. The 
liquid hydrocarbons were distilled and 
condensed, and the gases, consisting 
largely of sulfur dioxide, were washed 
first with heavy hydrocarbon oil and 
finally with sulfuric acid. No better 
means of producing sulfur dioxide 
from the materials at hand could have 
been thought of. 


AN TIENEN, in 1911, appears 

to have been among the earlier 
inventors making use of both heat 
and pressure for sludge separation. 
He recovered hydrocarbons and _ sul- 
furie acid from sludge by mixing suf- 
ficient water with it to dilute to 52 
degrees Be., and heating the mix- 
ture to a temperature of 140 degrees 
to 165 degrees Cent. at a pressure 
of about 100 pounds per square inch. 
The liquid was separated into two 
layers, one containing sulfuric acid 
and the other containing tar. 

A type of separation for sludges 
from so-called “paraffine” lubricating 
oils, largely used in the past, and 
still the most desirable under certain 
conditions, consists in cooking the 
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sludge, without dilution with water, 
with open steam in a _ cone-bottom, 
dome-top lead-lined agitator, equipped 
with a scrubbing device for taking 
care of the sulfur dioxide and other 
vapors evolved. 

The cooking is carried on for sev- 
eral hours, after which the batch is 
allowed to settle into three layers, 
acid of about 45 degrees Be., pitch, 
and acid oil. The acid and acid-oil 
layers are drawn off and the pitch 


Forms of Separation 


HE first form of separator was 

nothing more than a tank pro- 
vided with means of agitation and 
suitable connections for withdrawing 
the acid and oil. This type of sep- 
arator was adequate as long as 
gasoline and kerosene from paraffin- 
base crudes were the only products. 
The light character of sludges from 
these sources made the _ separation 
problem a simple one. It was soon 
found, however, that simple agitation 
with water would not serve to sep- 
arate lubricating-oil sludges, and ac- 
cordingly open steam pipes were in- 
troduced into the separators. With 
other types of sludges, notably those 
obtained from fuming acid treats of 
naphthene-base kerosene distillates, it 
became necessary to cook many hours 
with steam under a presure of sev- 
eral atmospheres. 

All of these types of separators 
were intermittent, or “batch,” sepa- 
rators. Continuous separators are a 
more recent development. Hecken- 
bleikner, in 1926, patented a_ sep- 
arator consisting of a “closed pres- 
sure container, having an_ exterior 
acid-proof lining and air interior 
refractory facing for the lining.” 
Suitable lines and tanks necessary for 
accomplishing the continuous separa- 
tion of the acid sludge and its con- 
stituents are provided. An eastern re- 
finer uses a simple device for separat- 
ing in a continuous manner the sludges 
obtained from 66 degrees acid treat- 
ment of gasoline and kerosene distil- 
lates. This separator operates with- 
out external heat and without pres- 
sure. It delivers a separated acid 
of constant gravity and requires prac- 
tically no attention. 

Separators may be of almost any 
size, from 50 to 500 barrels capacity, 


e 


layer is fed to a screw conveyor, 
where it is subjected to a spray of 
cold salt or fresh water. This op- 
eration transforms the pitch into coke- 
like particles of about % to 1-inch 
diameter, which can be handled and 
burned under boilers or stills like 
coal. 









This method has not proved alto- 
gether satisfactory, on account of the 
difficulty of transporting the acid coke 
or pitch and to the corrosive action 
on equipment when burning. The 
more recent installation of specially 
designed fireboxes and burning equip- 
ment has increased efficiencies in this 
connection. 











An alternative practiced in some re- 
fineries consists in the neutralization 
of the acid coke with alkali after 
separation of the weak acid. The 
product in this case is liquid, pump- 
able and may be burned to advantage 
in the usual fuel-oil equipment. It 
is sometimes necessary, however, to 
add gas oil before burning, to lighten 
the consistency. 
















depending on the amount and nature 
of the sludge available and on whether 
or not the separated sludge is to 
be fluxed in the separator. A typical 
batch separator for light-oil sludge 
consists of a lead-lined, cone-bottom 
and cone or  dome-roofed _ tank, 
equipped with water and air lines 
and sludge intake and draw-off con- 
nections. Frequently it has means of 
scrubbing the air as it goes out of 
the separator, in order to remove the 
sulfur dioxide which is_ invariably 
evolved in considerable quantities. 

Separators for certain types of 
Pacific coast light-oil sludges are 
practically autoclaves capable of 
withstanding a pressure of 100 pounds 
per square inch, or more, in which the 
sludge is cooked with water and steam 
for several hours. 

Where light-oil and_lubricating-oil 
sludges are available in the same 
plant, they are frequently combined 
before the acid-separation process, and 
the resulting mixture of pitch and 
acid oil is fluxed with heavy fuel 
oil. In general, separators for this 
purpose are of conventional design, 48 
described above. 







































Development of Acid Concentrators 


ANY of the earlier refineries 

had _ sludge-acid _ separation 
plants but were not equipped for acid 
concentration. The separated acid 
was sold to other refiners equipped 
to concentrate acid, or to manufac- 
turers of acid phosphate intended for 
fertilizer, or disposed of by dilution 
with sea water, where that was avail- 
able. 

Concentration methods were give? 
attention by inventors at an early 
date. Both Loftus, in 1864, and 
Penissant, in 1878, described methods 
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for concentrating separated acid. 
Gronsilliers, in 1888, added sodium 
sulfate to the separated acid and 
the bisulfate was precipitated by boil- 
ing and evaporating. The precipitate 
was dried and the acid recovered by 
heating at a moderate red heat. War- 
ing and Breckenridge mixed about 
4 per cent of sodium nitrate with 
sludge acid at a temperature between 
60 degrees and 180 degrees Fahr., to 
purify it and permit the recovery of 
the sulfuric acid. A foreign patent 
of interest is that of the Steaua 
Romana Petroleum G. m b. H., in 
which the separated black acid was 
allowed to flow continuously into pure 
boiling concentrated sulfuric acid in 
the presence of an oxidizing current 
of air, the evolved acid vapors then 
being condensed and reconcentrated in 
standard apparatus. 

The common American practice in 
sludge-acid concentration up to about 
1920 consisted in concen:rating to 
60 degrees Be. in lead pans, and fin- 
ishing to 66 degrees Be. in cast-iron 
pans or glass retorts. The lead con- 
centrating pans commonly employed 
varied considerably in size in the dif- 
ferent plants. According to Day, 
units 5 feet wide by 50 feet long and 
10 inches deep, as well as a series of 
shorter pans of the same width (15 
to 20 feet long) were not uncommon. 
Such pans were generally constructed 
of 10-pound chemical lead, and sup- 
ported by perforated cast-iron plates 
laid over the furnace flues. Heat for 
concentration was frequently supplied 
by combustion of the separated acid 
oil. 

The acid left the last compartment 
of the pan, or the last pan of the 
series at about 60 degrees to 62 de- 
grees Be., and passed to a series of 
two cast-iron pans, or “stills,” gen- 
erally about 4 by 8 feet by 10 inches 
deep, provided with hoods lined with 
acid-resisting material, leaving the 
end pan at a temperature of about 


450 degrees Fahr. and a gravity of 
about 66 degrees Be. The vapors were 
usually condensed in a scrubber and 
the weak acid returned to the system. 
The life of these castings was very 
short, averaging in one western plant 
about six weeks, and failure of the 
pans frequently resulted in the loss 
of appreciable percentages of acid. 

Increased efficiency in operating 
pan plants was said to be obtainable 
by bubbling air through the acid, and 
by cascade systems of fused silica 
basins. However, while a “pan and 
still” plant was built on the west coast 
as late as 1920, and while many such 
plants are no doubt still in use, the 
trend in the last seven years has been 
away from such methods of concen- 
tration. 


In a number of refineries, particu- 
larly in the east, the final concentra- 
tion of the acid was conducted in 
glass retorts or “bottles,” holding 
about 750 pounds of 62-degree Be. 
acid. This type of installation also 


delivered acid of 66-degree' Be. 
strength. When the bottles were care- 
fully set and properly handled, the 


Icss in breakage in a bottle plant was 
said to be small. However, the opera- 
tion was intermittent or “batch,” in- 
stead of being continuous, as was 
the case with the pan or “still” sys- 
tem, and the fuel cost was high. 
Furthermore, this method of final con- 
centration was decidedly dangerous. 
There was no way adequately to test 
a “bottle” before it was put into serv- 
ice, and the failure of a bottle fre- 
quently resulted in dumping 700 
pounds or more of concentrated acid 
at a high temperature on the floor 
of the bottle house. Refinery super- 
intendents and foremen showed an en- 
tirely justifiable lack of interest in 
what was going on in the bottle 
house, and their inspections of op- 
erations frequently consisted in going 
in at one door of the house and out 
the other as rapidly as possible. 


Systems of Concentration 


HE first plant on a semi-com- 

mercial scale for the continuous 
concentration of acid by bubbling hot 
flue gases through it was erected at 
Brooklyn in 1919, and the first fully 
commercial plant of this type was 
erected at Buffalo, N. Y., during the 
next year. This was followed by an 
Installation at Providence, R. I. a 
short time later. Many such plants 
are scattered through the United 
States today. 


_This type of sludge-acid concentra- 
tion is known as the Chemico proc- 
&ss, and is based on the fact that 
when a mixture of hot air and flue 
gases is passed through the liquid to 
be concentrated a substantially lower 
temperature may be carried than is 
required for pan concentration. In 
addition, heat transfer is better, and 
fuel costs correspondingly reduced. 
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The total operating costs, including 
fuel, labor, general expenses and re- 
pairs, losses and royalty, is said to 
be fully 50 per cent lower than with 
the pan and still system. 


Another system of sludge-acid con- 
centration, known as the Simonson- 
Mantius process, is based on the prin- 
ciple of vacuum distillation, with its 
well known advantages. The first 
plant of this type was erected at 
Paulsboro, N. J., several years ago, 
and a number of other plants of 
this kind have been put into opera- 
tion since that time. 


A more recent development is the 
Geyser system. This process re- 
sembles the Chemico process in that 
hot flue gases are used to supply 
the heat needed for evaporation of 
the water, but differs from it in that 
the evaporation is accomplished by 


blowing the flue gases across the sur- 
face of the liquid, which is kept in a 
violent state of ebullition by means of 
an independent stream of air. 


The Chemico and Vacuum processes 
are two-stage systems, in which the 
first concentration is to 60-degree to 
62-degree Be., and the final concen- 
tration to 66-degree Be. The Geyser 
system is a one-stage process. 


While great progress has un- 
doubtedly been made in reducing the 
cost and nuisance of sludge-acid con- 
centration, the nature of the ma- 
terial to be handled is such _ that 
this part of refinery operation still 
remains a troublesome and expensive 
procedure. 


Disposal of Sludge by Burning 


The solution of the sludge-disposal 
problem by burning the sludge has 
probably been attempted at one time 
or another by almost every refinery 
superintendent. Burning the sludge 
direct, without separation or fluxing, 
has been practiced to a certain ex- 
tent. Burning after fluxing, without 
separation of acid, has also been tried. 
Burning after separation, either with 
or without fluxing, and burning the 
“coked” separated sludge, have been 
practiced for a long time. 

At a large refinery on the Pacific 
coast it was formerly the practice to 
burn lubricating-oil sludges under 
boilers without any preparation what- 
ever except separation of the loose 
acid. In order to facilitate combus- 
tion, the boiler furnaces were fitted 
with Dutch ovens, which reduced to 
a very considerable extent the tend- 
ency to throw unburned agglomera- 
tions of soft carbon out through the 
stacks. Of course, in such a system 
all of the sulfuric acid in the sludge 
went out the stacks as acid or as 
sulfur dioxide and possible trioxide, 
and it would not be possible to prac- 
tice such a method of sludge dis- 
posal except in localities where the 
neighbors were few. 


At one plant in the Mid-Continent 
field, partly neutralized sludge is 
mixed with about 20-degree A. P. I. 
fuel oil and burned in a specially de- 
signed burner with a vibrating valve 
stem. This type of sludge burning 
has been tried elsewhere and with 
varying success, depending on the na- 
ture of the sludge at hand. 

The operation and maintenance of 
such systems as the above are both 
troublesome and expensive. Acid-re- 
sisting lines and pumps have to be 
provided, and even when the sludge 
is kept circulating all the time, line 
plugging is frequent. 


Burning separated sludges from 
gasoline and kerosene treats from 
stock of Mid-Continent origin 
is relatively a simple matter. Such 


sludges are generally fluid enough to 
burn without fluxing, although there 
is frequently a certain amount of 
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pitchlike material which cannot be 
pumped conveniently. 


At one time, in an eastern refinery, 
sludges from the treatment of crude 
oil intended for cylinder stock were 
fluxed after the separation of the 
acid. Fluxing was done with heavy 
Mexican fuel oil with the aid of open 
steam in separators of about 500- 
barrel capacity. The fluxed sludge 
was then pumped about 1000 feet to 
a boiler house and burned. This sys- 
tem worked in a satisfactory manner 
as long as the sludge was separated 
and fluxed within 24 hours after it 
was produced. If allowed to “ripen” 
for several days before separation was 
attempted, it was almost impossible to 


secure adequate separation of acid or 
a satisfactory fluxed fuel. 

The method of coking lubricating- 
oil sludges has been described above 
under methods of sludge separation. 
For types of sludge that respond to 
this treatment, this is probably the 
best way to handle the problem. This 
is largely due to the fact that sludges 
that may be coked readily are very 
difficult to flux, and vice versa. 

The proper method of disposal of 
sludges is very largely dependent on 
local conditions and each refiner has 
a different problem to solve. We do 
not have, and probably never will 
have, a single method of sludge dis- 
posal that is applicable to all condi- 
tions. 


The Fume Nuisance 


Very early in the history of the 
petroleum industry, petroleum refin- 
eries were confronted with the fume- 
nuisance problem, and about 1858 Col. 
C. A. Ferris, of New York, was 
“forced to move his plant because his 
neighbors objected to the strange 
and unsavory odors caused by the 
distillation and refining of oils.” At 
the present time the disposal of sul- 
fur dioxide and other fumes resulting 
from the separation and concentration 
of sludge acid is a problem of some 
magnitude. As early as 1880, E. 
Clark obtained a patent for a pro- 
cedure for recovering spent acid from 
acid sludge, in which the offensive 
vapors were conducted off by an ex- 
haust produced by an induced steam 
blast while the sludge was agitated 
with steam. 

Fumes, particularly sulfur dioxide, 
may be evolved at a number of points 
in treating, separating and concen- 
trating. Batch treatment of lubricat- 
ing oils is a prolific source of sulfur 
dioxide, especially when that gas has 
to be blown out of the oil by air 
prior to contact clay application. 
Closed continuous-treating systems 
for lighter oils are, of course, free 
from this nuisance. Sludge separators 
of the batch type are also large pro- 
ducers of sulfur dioxide, especially 
when the sludge has had a chance ta 
“ripen” before separation. The vol- 
ume of sulfur dioxide evolved from 
sludge from 66-degree acid treatment 
of gasoline and kerosene distillates 
was found in one case to be eight 
times the volume of the sludge when 
the latter had been allowed to stand 
only 24 hours before separating. 
Batch lubricating-oil sludge separ- 
ators, where steam has to be used 
to effect separation, also add to the 
quantity of sulfur dioxide pro- 
duced. Sulfur dioxide also _in- 
evitably accompanies any attempt to 
burn acid sludge direct, or after flux- 
ing, or to burn fluxed or unfluxed 
residues of separated sludge or solid 
sludge. 

The most prolific source of sulfur 
dioxide, however, is the acid-concen- 
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tration plant. The old pan-and-still 
systems were notorious in this re- 
spect. In the Chemico type of concen- 
trator, in the earlier installations, the 
fumes were scrubbed in packed tow- 
ers with watere The more recent in- 
stallations, however, use the Cottrell 
electrical precipitator. This type of 
scrubber has the advantage of higher 
exit temperature for the gases, but 
any sulfur dioxide not present in solu- 
tion in water will still pass out to the 
air. Nevertheless, the Cottrell pre- 
cipitator reduces the visible fumes 
enormously. The fumes resulting 
from the concentration of acid by the 
Simonson-Mantius vacuum process are 
taken care of by the water jet con- 
denser which furnishes the vacuum 
for concentration. This is_ theoreti- 
cally advantageous, for the reason 
that the sulfur dioxide is not mixed 
with a large volume of inert gases 
before scrubbing is attempted. 

The fume nuisance in batch treat- 
ing of lubricating oil has been elimi- 
nated at some points by putting an 
exhauster on the agitators and leading 
the fumes to a high boiler stack. 
Fumes resulting from batch separ- 
ators may be minimized to some ex- 
tent by means of steam or water jet 
condensers, and the amout of sulfur 
dioxide produced can be reduced ma- 
terially by separating the sludge as 
soon as produced. 

In the disposal of sludges and 
sludge residues by burning under boil- 
ers and stills, distribution of the op- 
eration evenly throughout the day is 
desirable, in order to reduce the con- 
centration of sulfur dioxide in the 
air at any one time as much as pos- 
sible. At one point where “acid coke” 
was being burned under stills with 
coal, it was necessary to limit the per- 
centage of this material to 20, or 
below, in order to reduce air pollution 
to a satisfactory point. 

It should always be borne in 
mind that the higher the stack and 
the higher the stack-exit temperature, 
the less chance there is for trouble 
from these sources. It should also 
be remembered that it is not the 








amount but the concentration of sul- 
fur dioxide in the air which leads to 
complaints from neighbors. 

Such complaints are of two kinds. 
The neighbors may object to the odor 
of the gas, or gases, and they may 
claim damage to vegetation. Only a 
very few parts of sulfur dioxide per 
million parts of air are required to 
damage vegetation, and a number of 
refiners maintain a vigilant patrol of 
the air of the neighborhood in order 
to reduce complaints of this sort to 
a minimum. 


Substitutes For Sulfuric Acid 


One way to handle the refinery acid- 
sludge problem is not to make the 
sludge. A number of substitutes for 
sulfuric acid have been suggested 
from time to time, but the majority 
of these are only auxiliary aids to 
sulfuric acid in refining petroleum 
products. Among these may be men- 
tioned materials that depend upon cer- 
tain absorptive properties for their 
usefulness in refining operations, 
Clay, bone char, activated carbon and 
silica gel are representatives of this 
class. These materials can either be 
used in relatively coarse particles in 
percolation filters or in a finely di- 
vided state by the so-called contact 
method. 

Another class of materials  sug- 
gested as substitutes for sulfuric acid 
are certain solvents, such as_ liquid 
sulfur dioxide, analine and methanol 
in admixture with certain aromatic 
hydrocarbons. These materials owe 
their refining value to their selec- 
tive solvent action on certain con- 
stituents of the oil which are unde- 
sirable in the finished product. 

The Edeleanu process, which involves 
the extraction of the aromatic hydro- 
carbons by the use of liquid sulfur 
dioxide, is the only one of these that 
deserves more than passing mention. 
This process was particularly designed 
for the production of good burning 
oils from certain Rumanian crudes, 
but it is applicable to other prod- 
ucts, especially those requiring fuming 
sulfuric acid for adequate treatment. 
The Edeleanu process is in use on 4 
commercial scale at a number of 
points in the United States, particu- 
larly on the Pacific coast and it is 
probable that it will fill a definite 
need in American petroleum technology. 

Another type of refining process 
applied commercially in recent years 
is the Gray vapor-phase clay process. 
This has been applied commercially 
both at Mid-Continent and eastern re- 
fineries, principally on cracked gaso- 
lines. 

Except under very limited conditions, 
none of the above processes, with the 
possible exception of the Gray proc: 
ess, make it possible to dispense with 
the use of sulfuric acid completely. 
Sulfuric acid still has to do the heavy 
work in refining, and the sludge-dis- 
posal problem is like the poor, it }8 
always with us. 
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Personnel of A. P. J. Technical 


Committees is Named 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 16 
PPOINTMENT of a general com- 
mittee on corrosion, a general 

committee on refinery technology and 
a committee on fundamental research 
to co-operate with the central petro- 
leum committee of the National Re- 
search Council in the selection of 
projects to be financed by Institute 
research funds and to advise and 
assist in the prosecution of the re- 
search work, has been announced by 
the New York headquarters of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 


Appointment of these committees 
was recommended to the directors at 
the annual meeting of the Institute 
in Chicago last December and was 
approved by directors. The general 
committee on corrosion is expected 
to promote co-operative activity in 
fighting corrosion in the industry and 
to make and supervise the execution 
of a program to that end. 

The duties of the committee on 
refinery technology are defined as 
follows: 


“1_-To aid in providing a forum 
on refinery technology at the meet- 
ings and under the auspices of the 
American Petroleum Institute, in con- 
formity with the action of the Board 
of Directors on the recommendation 
of the Committee on Technical Re- 
lationships, (See Bulletin No. 658); 


“2_-To advise the executive officers 

and technologist of the Institute with 
regard to all problems on refinery 
technology which the Institute is 
called upon to consider or act upon. 
The purpose of this is to provide 
machinery, which has hitherto been 
lacking except in the case of the 
committee on testing methods and 
specifications, for proper considera- 
tion of and recommendation in rela- 
tion to such problems.” 


The membership of the general 
committee on corrosion is as follows: 


Chairman: R. P. Anderson, American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 

on tee Chairman : F. N. Speller, National Tube 
0, 

Secretary: American Petrole- 
um Institute. 

P. R. Applegate, Northern Pipe Line Group, 
%, Broadway, New York. 

E. P. Bly, Standard Oil Co. of California, 


E. S. Dixon, The Texas Co., Houston, Tex. 
qotanley Gill, Gulf Production Co., Houston, 


7 E. Harnsberger, Pure Oil 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
W. P. Haseman, Marland Refining Co., Pon- 
a City, Okla. 

- G. Heltzel, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa. 
H. F. Perkins, Gulf Refining Co., Port Ar- 


thur, Tex. 
Reed, Union Oil Co. of California, 


D. V. Stroop, 


San Francisco. 


Co., 35 E. 


Ralph J. 
Los Angeles, 


Walter Samans. Atlantic Refining Co., 3144 
’ssyunk Ave., Philadelphia. 

— A. Turnbull, Sun Oil Co., Marcus Hook, 
J.C. Walker, The Empire Companies, Bar- 
lesville, Okla. 
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C. R. Weidner, Prairie Pipe Line Co., Inde- 
pendence, Kans. 

H. W. Young, Midwest Refining Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


The membership of the committee 
on refinery technology follows: 


Chairman: E. W. Isom, Sinclair Refining Co. 
Vice Chairman: N. E. Loomis, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 


Secretary: R. P. Anderson, American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


E. W. Isom, Sinclair Refining Co., 45 Nassau 
S.. NM. ¥. 

N. E. Loomis, Standard Oil Co. 
Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J. 

D. T. Brandt, Henry L. Doherty Co., 
a, W. ¥. 

C. B. Buerger, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
H. W. Camp, 
mulgee, Okla. 
S. P. Coleman, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, Texas. 
- a P. Cottrell, Associated Oil Co., Associated, 
alif. 

T. G. Delbridge, The Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia. 
we H. Diggs, Mid-West Refining Co., Casper, 
iyo. 

R. A. Halloran, Standard Oil Co. of Cal- 
ifornia, San Francisco. 

E. T. Hanlon, Chestnut & Smith Corp., 
Tulsa. 

Frank Holsten, Barnsdall Refining Co., Tulsa. 
E. R. Lederer, Texas-Pacific Coal & Oil Co., 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

K. G. Mackenzie, The Texas Co., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. 

W. D. Mason, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

R. R. Matthews, Roxana Petroleum Corp., 
St. Louis. 

Walter Miller, Marland Refining Co., 
City, Okla. 
G. G. Oberfell, Phillips Petroleum Co., Tulsa. 
R. C. Osterstrom, Pure Oil Co., Chicago. 
L. W. Parsons, Tide Water Oil Co., 
22nd St., Bayonne, N. J. 
D. Pyzel, Shell Co. of California, San Fran- 
cisco. 
F. A. Pielsticker, 
Kan. 
J. B. Rather, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. F. Sims, Panhandle Refining Co., Wichi- 
ta Falls, Tex. 
. L. Stewart, Jr., 

ifornia, Los Angeles. 
L 


of New 
60 Wall 


Empire Refineries, Inc., Ok- 


Ponca 


East 


Skelly Oil Co., Eldorado, 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 


Union Oil Co. of Cal- 


. - Van Leuven, Vacuum Oil Co., 61 
Broadway, N. Y. 

R. E. Wilson, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
Whiting, Ind. 

W. S. Zehrung, The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, 


Pa. 


The committee on fundamental re- 
search is made up as follows: 
Chairman: Dr. R. P. Anderson. 


C. B. Buerger, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh. 
W. F. Faragher, Universal Oil Products Co., 


Riverside, III. 
A. Halloran, Standard Oil Co. of Cal- 
ifornia, San Francisco. 


J. B. Hill, The Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

E. W. Isom, Sinclair Refining Co., 
sau St., N. Y. 

C. O. Johns, Standard Oil Development Co., 
Elizabeth, a 3 

K. G. Mackenzie, The Texas Co., 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. 

R. C. McCollom, 452-3 Roosevelt Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 

A. W. McCoy, Marland Oil Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. 

R. C. Osterstrom, The Pure Oil Co., 
* W. Parsons, Tide Water Oil Co., 

A. E. Pew, Jr., 

W. A. Raine, 
Los Angeles. 

J. B. Rather, 
Brooklyn, N. 

Cc. W. Washburne, 27 William St., New York. 

R. B. Whitehead, The Atlantic Refining Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 

R. E. Wilson, 
Whiting, Ind. 
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Chicago. 
Bayonne, 


Sun Oil Co., 
Union Oil Co. 


Philadelphia. 
of California, 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 


Finest Grades 
of 


100% Pure 


Pennsylvania Products 


GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


FUEL OIL 
NEUTRALS 
BRIGHT STOCKS 
MOTOR OILS 


Our 30 years of experience is our 
pene to you of the finest and 
t products that can be produced. 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


Write—Wire—Phone 


Superior Qil Works 


Warren, Penna. 





SEBEEMBBSB EBB BST 


Save Your Copies of 
National Petroleum News 


OU can get a_ binder 

specially made to hold 26 

issues—made of imitation 
leather and inexpensive. 


It enables you to keep the 
weekly issues in good order 
and easily accessible. 


Send check or money order 
for $2 and your N.P.N. binder 
will go to you promptly. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


Room 701, 1213 W. 8rd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Some Camera Eye Recognition 


WAS riding on a train into New Orleans the other 

day from a visit to the plant of the New Orleans Re- 
fining Co., 30 miles up the river at Norco, when shortly 
after leaving Destrehan, I was attracted by the back of 
the head of a man sitting half a dozen seats ahead of 
me. All I could see was the back of his head. I felt 
sure it was someone I knew. 


It proved to be Malcolm H. Tuttle whom I hadn’t seen 
for more than two years, I last talked to him in Denver 
when he was assistant to A. T. David, manager of re- 
fineries of the Continental Oil Co. Before that Tuttle was 
with the Producers & Refiners Corp. at Parco and Tulsa, 
and before that with the Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
then Cosden & Co. 


Mr. Tuttle is now chief engineer of the Mexican Petro- 
leum Corp., a subsidiary of the Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co., control of which is owned by the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. His headquarters are at 
the Destrehan refinery. The refinery is now running 
about 5000 barrels a day. The refineries of the Mex 
Pet and the New Orleans Refining Co. are only a couple 
of miles apart. 


Coke Moving to Foreign Countries 


ME European countries are offering an outlet for 
S some of the coke produced in American refineries. 
There is quite a lot of it moving by shipload from the 
Houston area. Only the coke made by running down at 
atmospheric pressure, “coke still coke” seems to answer 
the purpose which is the manufacture of brushes for 
electric equipment, electrodes and so on. 


It is said that coke produced by cracking is not suit- 
able for this use. 


More Vapor Phase Plants Being Built 


UNIT of the Gyro vapor phase cracking process 
designed to handle 2000 barrels a day of charging 
stock is under construction at the Smiths Bluff, Texas, 
plant of the Pure Oil Co., according to Vice-President 
C. B. Watson. The original commercial Gyro unit was 
built by the Pure at its Cabin Creek, W. Va., refinery. 
This was described on page 20 of the Nov. 16 issue of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 
According to the February issue of Pure Oil News, 
plans are going forward for the construction of a num- 
ber of Gyro plants in the near future. 


Foreign Soil in an American Refinery 


EOPLES of Europe and other parts of the world 
have been coming to this country for many years 
but it is not often that parts of the European and other 
continents themselves come here and take root. This 
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Visiting Around the Refineries 


By Paul Truesdell 
—I@y2 National Petroleum News c4@v g 
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has happened, though, at the plant of The Texas Co. 
at Port Arthur. 

The refinery docks on deep water receive and load tank 
and package ships from all parts of the globe. Some 
of the ships come in ballast, that is, without cargo. 
When they do this ballast has to be unloaded to make 
room for the goods to be carried on the return trip. 
There is an area alongside the docks that has been filled 
in with this discharged ballast. 

There is in this fill sand from the Bay of Naples, 
earth from the British Isles, from the Falkland Islands, 
from various South American countries, from France 
and from Japan. 


A New Refinery Likely in Venezuela 


HETHER the Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
W port Co. will build a refinery in Venezuela to 
handle, near the source, the crude produced on the com- 
pany’s acreage in that country is still unsettled accord- 
ing to Beaumont Parks. I talked to Mr. Parks the 
other day in Chicago. Mr. Parks is the director in 
charge of refineries of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
which owns control of the Pan American. 
Negotiations in foreign countries are often long- 
winded and attended by many surprises and disappoint- 
ments, according to Mr. Parks. 


Explosion Causes Refinery Shutdown 


HE latest news from Boston is that the common 

council, or whatever they call the city legislative body 
of Everett, Mass., has revoked or suspended the per- 
mit of the Beacon Oil Co. to operate its refinery in 
Everett, where the explosion occurred in a Tube and 
Tank cracking unit two weeks ago. 

So far as we have heard the townspeople ought to be 
reassured rather than otherwise as a result of the ex- 
plosion, because the fire was kept within the bounds 
of the refinery property and did no damage in the town. 
The information is that the refining company will be 
given a chance to present its side of the case at a hear- 
ing March 1. 


Texas Co.-Dubbs Suit Comes Up 


ARCH 5 has been set as the date and Newark, N. J., 

as the place for hearing of the suit brought by 
The Texas Co. against the Warner-Quinlan Co, This 
suit charges that use of the Dubbs cracking process by 
the Warner-Quinlan Co. constitutes infringement of the 
Adams patents owned by The Texas Co. 

This will be an attack on Dubbs from a new direction 
and should prove interesting, especially in view of the 
fact that there is litigation now in progress between the 
Dubbs interests and The Texas Co. on the feature of 
clean reflux from dephlegmator into the charging line 
which is common to Dubbs and Holmes-Manley processes. 
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Amaloy Coated Pipe 


A New Reading Product 
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ans pene protective coatings as a protection against 
in the inroads of corrosion have been unsatisfactory. 
i. They were either not sufficiently adherent or were porous. 
va Reading Iron Company announces that its Amaloy Coated 
long: Pipe will resist acid corrosion to the nth degree. We advo- 
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cate its use wherever corrosive conditions are extreme, 
for by every conceivable test —tortional, tensile and flatten- 
ing—it fulfills our expectations. Amaloy actually anchors 
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eas itself into the body of the metal. Nothing seems to dis- 
y in lodge it. All threads on pipe and couplings are completely 
a coated. We are prepared to furnish Amaloy Coated Pipe 
ie for Tubing, Casing and for Refinery Service. 
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be READING IRON COMPANY 
wal Reading, Pennsylvania 
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Shifting Sand Dunes Add to Perils 
Of West Texas Field Trip 
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Looking east along Cowden excess survey strip, which separates University field and McElroy ranch developments in Crane County, Texas. 





Note 


row of wells staggered alongside battery of 55,000 barrel steel tanks of Landreth Production Co. 


TTHE visit to the University-McEI- 

roy fields is described by Mr. Wag- 
ner in this current article based on 
data gathered on a_ recent trip 
through 1000 miles of West Texas 
territory. His article in the Feb. 15th 
issue told of the Yates pool late de- 
velopments. 


HE even tenor of this narrative 

was rudely broken when the de- 

mands of space last week left 
my traveling companion and I at Mc- 
Camey, Upton county, on our “Detour- 
ing west Texas” trip. 

Our progress north and west in 
the Permian salt basin oil producing 
region of west Texas was also put 
aflutter at McCamey, for a period of 
almost 12 hours. This delay resulted 
from an unfounded rumor borne by 
a traveling salesman that a 16,000- 
barrel discovery well had been com- 
pleted in an isolated district of west- 
ern Crane county, far removed from 
other development. This crisis passed 
we bumped northward through east- 
ern Crane county to Crane City, the 
focal point of human interest and its 
concomitant evils for the University 
(Church & Fields) and McElroy ranch 


oil fields. 
Before leaving the McCamey dis- 
trict we made the notation in our 


notebooks that there had been pro- 
duced roundly 8,400,000 barrels of 
crude from 311 wells, averaging 51.30 
barrels daily, to Jan. 1, 1928. We 
marveled again at the growth of Mc- 
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By Paul Wagner 
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Camey from a bald spot on_ the 
prairie two years ago to a thriving 
oil boom town of several thousand 
souls now. 

The principal industry at McCamey 
is the Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s 
10,000-barrel topping plant, which 
later in January was damaged about 
$100,000 by fire originating at a fin- 
ished gasoline storage tank. Other 
activities centering in or near Mc- 
Camey are operating bases and tank 
car loading facilities for crude shipped 
from the territory by various oil in- 
terests which are yet to construct 
trunk outlet facilities from the re- 
gion. 

In the heart of the field we found 
preliminary churn drill operations 
under way on the Sun Oil Co.’s Burl- 
eson lease, in sec. 100, for a govern- 
ment supervised potash test to be put 
down under contract by the Pennsyl- 
vania Drilling Co., of Pittsburgh. 
When this test has been completed, on 
a site designated by the United States 
Geological Survey, the drill will be 
removed to the Roxana Petroleum 
Corp.’s Hughes lease, in William Teer 
sec. 4, for another sampling opera- 
tion. 

The top of the potash-bearing salts 
found in the McCamey area lies at a 
drilling depth of about 500 feet be- 
low the surface. There, as at Big 
Lake and elsewhere in the Permian 


basin province, exists a supply of 
commercial fertilizer the federal gov- 
ernment hopes to make available to 
the American farmer; thereby free- 
ing him from dependence on the Eu- 
ropean potash trust. 


UR drive to the University-Mc- 

Elroy area brought us into big 
well oil territory again. There we 
found 54 wells of the Gulf Produc- 
tion Co., on its 27-section McElroy 
block, producing an average of 322 
barrels daily, or a field total of 17,940 


barrels, under’ restrained  develop- 
ment. Immediately adjacent on the 
north, the University field had 170 


wells totaling 87,500 barrels daily, or 
nearly 515 barrels average. 

The Gulf’s McElroy field is treated 
as a separate development from the 
University area mainly because of its 
acreage control. Structurally, there 
is a definite connection between them. 
The McElroy ranch area, with its es- 
timated 100,000,000 barrels ultimate 
yield, has undergone little drilling ex- 
cept along its north boundary. There, 
a row of wells has been drilled by 
the Landreth Production Co., on 4 
narrow excess survey strip that is 
wide enough only for the staggering 
of a single line of completions along- 
side a battery of 55,000-barrel steel 
storage tanks several miles long. 

Three rows of wells have _ been 
drilled by the Gulf along its north 
boundary to protect against possible 
drainage at the lime producing level, 
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found at drilling depths ranging from 
2750-2850 feet. North of the Lan- 
dreth strip, in the University field, 
other operators have drilled offsets 
also to protect against possible drain- 
age. 

“The flush yield period of the Uni- 
versity field is now past, although 
drilling has not been carried far 
enough to either the north, the west 
or the east to delimit the possible 
productive area. Many of the wells 
are now showing water, after having 
been drilled into either bottom hole 
water or shot into it with nitro-glyc- 
erin to increase daily yields. It has 
been customary to shoot University 
field wells with 150 to 300 quarts, 
which often resulted in production be- 
ing trebled. 


N THE University field was com- 

mitted an error of judgment. My 
companion and I essayed a voyage 
upon an undulating sea of sand to in- 
spect, if happily we might, the 
status of developments in the north- 
eastern part of the field. We did see 
something of the development, but 
for the greater part of our stay in 
this part of the field our vision was 
limited to the bottom of a sand draw 
in which our ordinarily trusty Buick 
elected to bide-a-wee. 

With the assistance of a_ half 
dozen 2x6’s, a joint of 2-inch pipe, 
much assorted shoving and a modicum 
of profanity, we succeeded after an 
hour in getting the car on_ solid 
ground again. No more had we fin- 
ished than a team of husky mules 
hove in sight. 

Although their late appearance on 
the scene tended to cause some cavil- 
ing at the vagaries of fate, these 
vestiges of an earlier era of loco- 
motion came in rather good stead; 
we were told it would be impossible 
to move in any direction under our 
own power. 

With the kind assistance of our 
informant and the two representa- 
tives from Missouri we were ignom- 
iniously dragged to a position where 
we could again proceed unassisted. 

We circled the “monahans”, or 
shifting sand dunes, and turned again 
northward to Odessa, the seat of gov- 
ernment of Ector county, which is 
also the Texas & Pacific railroad 
point for the University-McElroy dis- 
trict. 

There, at Odessa, we were back on 
the main highway with pavement to 
temporarily relieve us of uncertain 
road conditions and the more aggra- 
vating onslaughts of dust. Our re- 
prieve, however, was short at best; 
we must needs turn north again at 
Pyote, Ward county, on what passes 
for the main highway to Wink, the 
most active boom town we saw in 
west Texas. 

Traveling by 
essa to 


motor from Od- 
Pyote one passes through 
the currently most interesting area of 
oil activity in the salt basin region. 
To the south, at a point west of 
Odessa, one may view in the distance 
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Scene shows two of the three rows of wells drilled along north boundary of the Gulf’s McElroy 
ranch property to protect against possible University field drainage 


the development of The Texas Co., 
on the Connell ranch, which was 
taken over last July under an operat- 
ing agreement after the drilling of 
two small producing wells by J. S. 
Cosden, Inc. The Texas Co. is keep- 
ing one rig running on the Connell 
block. North or northwesterly, de- 
pending upon the nearness of the 
traveler’s approach to Pyote, the 
Hendricks field, of Winkler county 
lies across a seemingly impenetrable 
waste of sand dunes spotted by oc- 
casional vegetation. 

Between Odessa and Pyote, both 
Texas & Pacific railroad points, are 
the towns of Judkins, Monahans and 
Wickett. There also traffic has 
paused in the past. Now more at- 
tention is being paid them, especially 
Monahans and Wickett. 


Monahans, which takes its name 
from the shifting sand dunes of the 
region, is one point of entry to Wink- 
ler county oil development, to the 
northwest. It is at this point that the 
Humble Pipeline will connect its 
Hendricks field facilities with pipe- 
line construction southeasterly to 
Crane and Upton counties, centering 
at McCamey. 

The Shell Pipeline Corp., companion 
to the Roxana Petroleum Corp., also 
has a 6-inch welded line from Hen- 
dricks field to Monahans as a part 
of its west Texas crude gathering fa- 
cilities. When completed the Shell’s 


gathering facilities will form a part 
of its pipeline system from west 
Texas to Healdton, Okla. 


Wickett, named after the chairman 
of the board of the Pan American 
group companies, is the west Texas 
operating base of the Southern Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co., and the Southern 
Pipeline Co., both subsidiaries. Their 
Hendricks field operations are on suf- 
ficiently large scale that Wickett, 
where tank car loading racks are lo- 
cated, has assumed an important in- 
dustrial aspect. Also, there is at 
Wickett a 3,000-barrel topping plant 
of the Blue Bonnet Refining Co., 
which gets its crude supply from the 
Pan American subsidiaries. 

Pyote, where my traveling compan- 


ion and I turned off the highway 
again into the uncharted perils of 
Winkler county, is the point to which 
Independent Oil & Gas Co. is build- 
ing its 8-inch short pipeline from the 
Hendricks field to a 75-car loading 
rack on the Texas & Pacific. There 
are found also a number of small 
supply depots, the usual bustle of oil 
country activity and the gateway of 
travel to the Hendricks field that is 
most generally used. 


HE road from Pyote leads to the 

inland town of Wink, which was 
built up from zero in the edge of 
the Hendricks field. There a _ drill- 
ing campaign of considerable conse- 
quence is in progress, bringing an 
influx of various classes of oil field 
workers and habitues. The greater 
number of men required for Hendricks 
field development is due in large part 
to the fact that drilling there is ac- 
complished with heavy type equip- 
ment in contrast with the spudding 
machine and portable rig operations 
of the Yates field in Pecos county. 


Between Pyote and Wink is a series 
of sand beds, with intervening patches 


of caliche. It is impossible to say 
which is the worst. Another road 
leads from Monahans to Wink. It 


makes no difference which the weary 
traveler may take; he will wish he 
had gone the other. 

No more fitting place can be imag- 
ined for the holding of a Shrine cere- 
monial than this particular part of 
west Texas. There are burning sands 
in abundance, bearing ample _ diffi- 
culties for him who would fain trav- 
erse them and in quantity to shame 
the ingenuity of man to provide ad- 
ditional tortures. 

Again, in the Hendricks area, one 
dares not venture far afield in truck 
or car. Hauling from Wink to the 
various scenes of operation is done in 
large part by means of that sturdy 
beast of burden that Erwin S. Cobb 
so aptly described as “without pride 
of ancestry or hope of posterity.” The 
reason is sand, sand and ever more 
sand. 

(To Be Continued) 
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TretO-lite 


Plant 
IsNOTexpensive 


Operators usually can arrange 
a Tret-O-litE plant, using 
equipment already on the lease. 
No heavy initial investment— 
no expensive equipment to 
stand idle when need for large 
treating capacity has passed. 
The Tret-O-litE method is the 
fast, economical and THOR- 
OUGH method of recovering 
oil from emulsions. 


WM. S. BARNICKEL & COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Money-savers 
on every 


paint stripping job! 


HETHER it’s remov- 

ing paint from large 
storage tanks, tank cars, de- 
livery trucks or oil drums, 
Oakite stripping materials 
are noted for their ability to 
do the work quickly and 
economically. 


Next time you have a paint 
removing job, large or small, 
call in the Oakite Service 
Man. His suggestions are 
certain to save you money. 
A card addressed to us places 
him at your disposal. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning spectal- 
ists, are located in leading indus- 
trial centers of U. S. and Canada, 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42C Thames St., New York, N. Y. 
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Industrial Cleaning Materials »« Methods 











WILLIAM B. SUTTON 


Vacuum Promotes Sutton; 


Brower Retires 


HOUSTON, Feb. 2.—Appointment 
of William B. Sutton as general man- 
ager of the crude oil department, 
southwestern division, of the Vacuum 
Oil Co., Houston, brings merited rec- 
ognition to an executive widely known 
in the Mid-Continent. Mr. Sutton 
had been manager of the Vacuum’s 
land department at Houston, since re- 
signing from the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co., at Tulsa, about three years ago. 

A new operating policy of the 
Vacuum has been put in effect, coin- 
cident with the retirement of W. C. 
Brower, manager of the crude oil de- 
partment at New York, and Mr. Sut- 
ton’s promotion at Houston. William 
A. Vinson of the law firm of Vinson, 
Elkins, Sweeton & Weems, Houston, 
had been in charge of a Texas-Louis- 
iana operating committee. Mr. Vin- 
son continues to handle legal affairs 
of the company in the southwest, but 
greatly enlarged authority now is 
vested in the new general manager. 

Mr. Sutton announces there will be 
no organization changes at Houston in 
connection with his appointment. He 
will continue to be nominal head of 
the land department, with Col. J. R. 
B. Moore assistant manager. W. C. 
Thomas, general production superin- 
tendent, and Paul Brower, his assist- 
ant, will function as formerly. 

C. W. Hadley, chairman of the 
Vacuum’s manufacturing committee, 
will be in charge of all crude oil af- 
fairs centering at New York head- 
quarters. 

The retirement of Mr. Brower as 
crude oil manager follows more than 
40 years of service. It is announced 
from New York that he was granted 
a year’s leave of absence after which 
he retires at the maximum provided 
for in the company’s pension plan. 


Tulsa Shows 95% 


Increase in Permits 


TULSA, Jan. 16—tThe city of 
Tulsa made a substantial growth in 
population, building activity and 
financial strength in 1927 in spite 
of the low prices for petroleum and 
its products. Annual reports of the 
banks, post office, public utilities and 
the like all show gains. 


The most remarkable gain made 
by the city was in building activity. 
Building permits issued during the 
year authorized the construction of 
buildings to cost $14,840,000 as com- 
pared with $7,615,000 in 1926, a gain 
of 94.87 per cent. The year saw the 
construction of the Philtower, new 
23 story office building built by Waite 
Phillips and the beginning of work 
on an addition of similar size to the 
Exchange National Bank building. 


Bank deposits at the six national 
banks increased more rapidly than 
the loans and discounts in spite of 
the oil depression. At the beginning 
of the year bank deposits totaled 
$90,124,786.66 while at the close of 
the year the total had grown to 
$96,769,637.71, an increase of 7.37 
per cent. The two largest banks of 
the city, the Exchange National and 
the First National which are gener- 
ally looked on as the oil banks, 
showed an even greater increase in 
deposits than the others. Combined 
deposits of the two chief oil banks 
were $64,364,974.48 on Dec. 31, 1926 
and $71,260,548.75 on Dec. 31, 1927, 
an increase of 10.71 per cent. 


Total debits to individual accounts 
for the year showed a smaller per- 
centage of increase. In 1926 bank 
debits totaled $1,533,990,381 and _ in 
1927 this increased $38,318,412 or 
2.49 per cent to $1,572,308,795. In 
1925 debits totaled $1,274,475,900. 
Total loans and discounts reported 
by Tulsa banks on Dec. 31, 1926, 
were $51,296,695.87 and on Dec. 31, 
1927, the total was $54,204,605.05, 
an increase of 5.66 per cent. 

Postal receipts at Tulsa fell just 
short of the million dollar mark in 
1927. The total was $928,752.66 as 
compared with $816,721.50 in 1926, 
an increase of 13.72 per cent. The 
assessed valuation of city property 
increased $15,400,000 during the year 
to $118,240,110, an increase of 14.08 
per cent. Property is supposed to 
be assessed at about half its market 
value in the city. 

Indications of population growth 
are seen in the increases in telephone 
installations and meters for water, 
electricity and gas. Gas meter in- 
stallations increased 6.27 per cent, 
telephones 8.81 per cent, water meters 
10.12 per cent and electric meters 
11.41 per cent. Real estate activity 
during the year is indicated by an 
increase of 13.22 per cent in the 
number of warranty deeds recorded. 
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Performance Likelyto be Market Gauge 


For Gasoline of Tomorrow 


portance of partial volatility 
and many of them are actually 
producing fuels that give easy start- 
ing and good acceleration on motors 
such as were available even before 
the World War. Recent surveys of 
motor fuel marketed throughout the 
country clearly indicate the present 
tendency to supply fuels of greater 
volatility in the first part of the 
distillation or of high partial volatil- 
ity at low temperatures. Such fuels 
exert a greater vapor pressure and 
have a greater tendency to vaporize 
which occasionally causes gassing in 
carburetors which are highly heated. 
We have measured temperatures of 
the gasoline in the bowl and fuel 
ducts of the carburetor on a standard 
equipped car under actual driving 
conditions with atmospheric tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees Fahr. as high as 
178 degrees Fahr. It seems obvious 
that fuels giving easy starting and 
having an initial boiling point on the 
A. S. T. M. distillation of about 95 
degrees Fahr. will vaporize in the 
carburetor if the fuel is heated to 
temperatures much over 150 degrees 
Fahr. 
Even if the fuel does not possess a 


BR portance now recognize the im- 


By Dr. George Granger Brown* 


Part II 


high vapor pressure or tendency to 
form vapor, but does have a rather 
low dew point or equilibrium dry 
point as indicated by a low 90 per 
cent point on the A. S. T. M. dis- 
tillation, another difficulty is experi- 
enced when used on motors which 
supply a large amount of heat to the 
intake manifold. Apparently such a 
fuel forms a dry mixture at a rela- 
tively low temperature (100 to 120 de- 
grees Fahr.) and the additional heat 
supplied by the exhaust jacketing of 
the manifold serves simply to super- 
heat the mixture in the intake mani- 
fold. This super-heating causes a loss 
in power, and an increase in fuel 
consumption particularly at _ part- 
throttle, because it serves no useful 
purpose in improving distribution but 
decreases the volumetric efficiency of 
the motor. 


Hot Manifolds Increase Knocking 


HE heating of the charge as it 
passes through the intake mani- 
fold made necessary by the relatively 
low volatility of motor fuels available 
in the last few years introduces an- 
*Professor of Chemical Engineering, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, and Director of Research, 
Natural Gasoline Association of America. 


other difficulty as heating the mixture 
increases the tendency of that mix- 
ture to knock or detonate in the ex- 
plosion chamber. Apparently this in- 
crease in tendency to knock due to 
heating the charge as it passes 
through the intake manifold is due 
both to the increase temperature of 
the mixture and to the fact that bet- 
ter distribution is obtained if the 
mixture is reasonably dry. 

The mixture which detonates worst, 
is the best mixture for maximum 
power with good fuel economy. Ac- 
cordingly if the mixture is not heated 
so as to be practically dry, we find 
uneven distribution to the different 
cylinders actually decreasing the tend- 
ency of the fuel to detonate because 
one cylinder will get a slightly rich 
mixture while another cylinder will 
get a slightly lean mixture. As mix- 
tures both richer and leaner from the 
ideal mixture show less tendency to 
detonate, it is obvious that such con- 
ditions tend to decrease the knock- 
ing tendency of the fuel when used in 
a motor which does not heat the 
charge to a very high temperature. 
Uniform Fuels vs. Uniform Motors 
state- 


At various times we hear 





Fourth Stage Developing in Motor Fuel Market 
HREE stages in the development of the 


type of automobile engines. 


Piston displace- 





motor fuel market were described by 
Dr. Brown in the first part of his article, 
which is concluded in this issue. The first 
stage was from the invention of the automo- 
bile down to the early years of the World 
War. Gasoline’s status changed then from 
that of a by-product in the manufacture of 
kerosene to the chief petroleum product. The 
supply obtained by ordinary distillation of 
petroleum was sufficient to meet the increas- 
ing demand. Automobile engines had com- 
pression ratios comparable to the compres- 
sions of the new engines of today. 

Motor vehicles became so numerous in the 
later years of the World War and in the 
boom years afterward that it was necessary 
to cut more deeply into the crude oil for gaso- 
line and to crack the heavier oils for motor 
fuel. This involved a radical change in the 


ments were enlarged and compression ratios 
lowered. This was the second stage of the 
motor fuel market. 


About 1922 with the introduction of ethyl 
gasoline, the third stage of development was 
entered—the stage of high compression fuels. 


What will be the fourth stage? What prop- 
erty will be demanded by motor car users in 
the next few years—what will be the gasoline 
of tomorrow? Dr. Brown in the first part of 
this article, published in the Feb. 15 NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEws, laid the historical back- 
ground for his prediction which he gives with 
the underlying reasons in this issue. Be sure 
to get this background in last week’s issue; 
then open the door with Dr. Brown and take 
a peep at the gasoline motorists will require 
tomorrow! 
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A Diamond 


—and its demands 


When an engineer sees the Jenkins ‘‘Diamond’’, he 
can be sure that the valve on which it appears has 
met severe demands and has satisfied exacting re- 
quirements. 


the making of a Jenkins Valve, demands are 


made first of all on the metal; and it must be 
proved by analyses both before and after casting. 


Demands are made of the design; it must provide 
strength in every detail. Demands are made of 
the finished valve; it must pass a test which allows 
a wide safety margin. 


At supply houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 

80 White Street New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street... Philadelphia, Pa. 

46 Washington Boulevard... .Chtcago, Ill. 

JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 
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ments that it would be very de- 
sirable if all of the fuels’ sold 
throughout the country were abso- 
lutely uniform so that the automotive 
engineer could design his motor to 
handle a uniform fuel with reason- 
able assurance that such a fuel would 
be generally available. This request 
seems to me to be a perfectly reason- 
able request but for some reasons 
rather a difficult proposition for the 
oil industry. 

On the other hand it seems to me 
to be a perfectly reasonable request 
from the oil industry that the auto- 
motive engineer adopt one uniform 
type of motor with about the same 
degree of heating on the manifold so 
that the oil industry can market one 
uniform fuel to give the proper per- 
formance on all motor cars. 


So far the two industries have not 
succeeded in meeting on a common 
ground in supplying either the uni- 
form fuel or a uniform motor. Per- 
haps in the interest of progress it is 
highly desirable that no standard fuel 
and no standard motor be adopted. 


The Necessary Compromise 


N ANY case it appears necessary 

that the motor fuel possess such 
characteristics that it has _ sufficient 
volatility to start and operate those 
cars which supply the least amount 
of heat to the mixture and sufficient- 
ly low dew point as not to produce 
extremely wet mixture. On the other 
hand these fuels must not possess 
sufficiently high tendency to vaporize 
as to cause gassing in the carburetors 
nor sufficiently low dew point to al- 
low the formation of super-heated 
mixtures on those motors which sup- 
ply a large amount of heat to the 
manifold or carburetor. The _ diffi- 
culty of meeting these specifications 
is largely that we do not know ex- 
actly what the specification should be. 


The petroleum industry is now in- 
vestigating carefully the relationship 
of vapor pressure, volatility, dew 
point and similar characteristics to 
motor performance and we should ex- 
pect within a few months or years to 
know what are the proper specifica- 
tions for motor fuels to be used on 
motors which supply a certain amount 
of heat to the intake manifold. Per- 
haps after this information is read- 
ily available it will be possible for 
the motor and oil industries to agree 
on specifications for manifold heating 
and motor fuel characteristics. 


The Importance of Anti-Knock Value 
and Compression Ratio 


The performance of a motor car 
can be increased by increasing the 
compression ratio of the motor, or 
without change in compression ratio 
by increasing the piston displacement 
per revolution of the driving wheel. 
The latter increase may be obtained 
by either increasing the speed at 
which the motor operates for a given 
car speed, or by increasing the bore 
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of the motor without changing the 
rear axle gear ratio. 


Improved Car Performance by In- 
creased Displacement 


HE former method of increasing 

displacement is widely used in 
England largely because taxes on mo- 
tor vehicles are based upon the size 
of the bore. In this country both 
methods have been used depending 
upon the policy of the manufacturer. 
The former method is a more eco- 
nomical method for the motor manu- 
facturer because it does not involve 
retooling his factory for producing a 
motor of a larger bore. It means 
simply different valve timing and rel- 
atively minor changes in the con- 
struction of his motor. However, a 
point is soon reached where the in- 
creased speed of the motor introduces 
difficulties in lubrication and losses in 
increased wear and friction of the 
moving parts, so that it is very doubt- 
ful if the motor manufacturers will 
appreciably increase the motor speeds 
above the high speeds now in use. 

A very suggestive article by W. S. 
James in the January issue of the 
Journal of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, brings out the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages inherent 
in these different methods of increas- 
ing the engine displacement. 


Improved Car Performance by _ In- 
creased Compression Ratio 


OTH of these methods of increas- 

ing car performance invariably 
increase the fuel consumption, be- 
cause with the increased engine dis- 
placement a greater volume of explo- 
sive mixture must be fed to the motor 
for each revolution of the rear wheel. 
On the other hand an increase in the 
compression ratio of the motor in- 
creases the power and car perform- 
ance and also increases the efficiency 
of the motor or the miles obtained 
per gallon of fuel with an increased 
car performance. For this reason 
it is clear why so much emphasis 
has been placed upon an increase in 
compression ratio by the automotive 
engineers. 


Relative Costs of Improving Car Per- 
formance 


T MAY be of interest, however, to 

compare the relative increase in 
fuel consumption or decrease in mile- 
age brought about by an increase in 
the rear axle ratio or in piston dis- 
placement sufficient to give the same 
Increase in performance as a specified 
increase in the compression ratio. 

Using for the basis of comparison 
the data reported by Mr. James, 
which are based upon a motor having 
a piston displacement of 100 cubic 
inches, a rear axle ratio of 3 to 1, 
4 compression ratio of 4 to 1, and a 
car weight of 3,500 pounds, and which 
are found to agree closely so far as 
changes in compression ratio with 
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similar data reported by Ricardo, we 
find: 


1. An increase in compression 
ratio of 20 per cent, that is, from 
4 to 4.8, brings about an increase 
in mileage per gallon of gasoline of 
about 14 per cent accompanied by 
an increase in performance at 20 
miles per hour that can be equaled 
without change in compression ratio 
only by increasing the rear axle 
ratio about 12 per cent with a cor- 
responding decrease in mileage per 
gallon of gasoline of about 9 per 
cent, or by increasing the piston 
displacement with a constant rear 
axle ratio by about 9 per cent 
which brings about a decrease in 
mileage per gallon of about 4 per 
cent. 

Adding the decrease in mileage 
per gallon brought about by an 
increase in rear axle ratio, or an 
increase in piston displacement to 
the increase in mileage per gallon 
brought about by an increase in 
compression ratio, we find that we 
can produce a car having the same 
performance as that obtained by a 
20 per cent increase in compression 
ratio without change in the com- 
pression ratio but with a decrease 
in mileage compared to that ob- 
tainable with the motor of higher 
compression ratio of about 23.5 per 
cent, if the improved performance 
is brought about by an increase in 
the rear axle ratio, or a_ corre- 
sponding decrease in mileage per 
gallon of 16 per cent if the im- 
proved performance is brought about 
by increasing the piston displace- 
ment with a constant rear axle 
ratio. 


2. If the compression ratio is in- 
creased 20 per cent from 5 to 6, the 
mileage per gallon is increased 
about 10 per cent, with an improve- 
ment in performance that can be 
obtained without change in com- 
pression ratio only by a sacrifice 
of about 6.75 per cent mileage per 
gallon if the rear axle ratio is in- 
creased, or by a sacrifice of about 
4.2 per cent in mileage if the pis- 
ton displacement is increased with 
a constant rear axle ratio. 

Adding these losses in mileage to 
the increase in mileage brought 
about by an increase in compres- 
sion ratio from 5 to 6, we find on 
the same basis as used above that 
the mileage is decreased by about 
19 per cent if the improved per- 
formance is brought about by an 
increase in rear axle ratio, or 13 
per cent if the improved perform- 
ance is brought about by an in- 
crease in piston displacement with 
a constant rear axle ratio. 

3. If the compression ratio is 
further increased from 6 to 7 to 1 
we find that the mileage is increased 
about 7 per cent and that the im- 
proved performance can be equaled 
without change in compression ratio 
only by a corresponding decrease 
in mileage per gallon, based on 
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Wichita, Kansas 


Travel where you may throughout 
the west and vou'll find that nearly 
every large refinerv is a Niagara Oil 


Meter user. In Wichita, Kansas, 
for instance, one of the largest re- 
fineries in that section is using 
Niagara Oil Meters throughout 
their plant. The photograph above 
shows a Niagara Oil Meter of the 
3 inch G type which is used for 
measuring gasoline to an acid treat- 
ing unit. 
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Oil Meters. They know that auto- 
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that obtainable from the 7 to 1 
compression ratio motor, of about 
11 per cent by increasing the rear 
axle ratio, or about 8.5 per cent by 
increasing the piston displacement. 


Because an increase in compression 
ratio improves the mileage per gal- 
lon of gasoline and at the same time 
increases the car performance, it is 
necessary, if we are to obtain the 
same car performance by an increase 
in rear axle ratio to tolerate a rela- 
tive decrease in mileage of about 24 
per cent if the improved perform- 
ance is brought about by increasing 
the compression ratio from 4 to 4.8 
to 1, or we may bring about the same 
improvement in performance by in- 
creasing the piston displacement with 
a constant axle ratio, thereby mile- 
age of only about 16 per cent in 
mileage based on that obtainable from 
the higher compression motor. 


T IS much simpler for the car man- 

ufacturer to increase the rear axle 
ratio than to redesign the larger mo- 
tor of greater piston displacement 
and to retool his factory for the pro- 
duction of the larger motor. For this 
reason we find that most of the im- 
provements in car performance have 
been brought about by an increase in 
axle ratio rather than by an increase 
in piston displacement with a con- 
stant rear axle ratio. It appears now 
that with rear axle ratios running 
frequently as high as 5 to 1, that 
the practical maximum improvement 
in car performance that can be ob- 
tained by an increase in rear axle 
ratio has been reached, and that any 
further improvement in car perform- 
ance must be based upon either an 
increase in compression ratio, or an 
increase in piston displacement. 

Here again the same forces apply 
as it is obviously much simpler and 
more economical for the car manu- 
facturer to increase the compression 
ratio of his motor than to build a 
larger motor. This is particularly de- 
sirable as an increase in compres- 
sion ratio further increases the mile- 
age per gallon while an increase in 
the piston displacement to obtain the 
same relative improvement in per- 
formance causes a decrease in the 
mileage per gallon. 

Let us assume, however, that the 
improvement in performance could 
be brought about by an increase in 
piston displacement, and compare the 
relative fuel cost using the ordinary 
gasoline in a car equipped with 
greater piston displacement, with the 
use of a premium gasoline of high 
anti-knock value in the car equipped 
with a motor of higher compression 
ratio. We shall assume a_ benzol 
value of 0 for ordinary’ gasoline, 
which represents the low limit of 
ordinary gasoline now on the market, 
and a benzol value of 45 for the 
premium anti-knock fuel. Few fuels 
now on the market show a _ benzol 
value of greater than 45 and the 
majority of the premium anti-knock 


90 


fuels show a benzol value of about 
40 to 43, so that we are making at 
least a fair allowance for possible in- 
crease in compression ratio by use of 
premium fuel. 

As a benzol value of 45 allows an 
increase in the compression ratio of 
about 20 per cent over that allowed 
by a fuel possessing zero  benzol 
value, it is seen that if the motor 
is designed so that it can operate 
only on a 4 to 1 compression ratio 
with ordinary gasoline, we can afford 
to pay a 19 per cent premium for a 
fuel possessing an anti-knock value 
of 45 benzol if the gasoline sold at 
the posted price possesses 0 benzol 
value. 

If, however, the automobile motors 
are designed so that they can handle 
the ordinary gasoline of 0 benzol 
value at a compression ratio of 5 to 
1, we can then afford to pay a pre- 
mium of only 15 per cent for a mo- 
tor fuel having a benzol value of 45. 
If the efficiency of motor design is so 
increased that the compression ratio 
of 6 to 1 can be handled by the ordi- 
nary gasoline of 0 benzol value, we 
can afford to pay little more than 9 
per cent premium for a motor fuel 
possessing a benzol value of ap- 
proximately 45. 

At the present time ordinary gaso- 
line sold at the posted price frequent- 
ly possesses a benzol value of over 
20 and in some places over 30. As 
a benzol value of 20 indicates an in- 
crease in the highest useful compres- 
sion ratio of about 5 per cent it is 
seen that the premium anti-knock 
fuels possessing benzol value of about 
45 do not allow an increase in the 
highest useful compression ratio of 
much over 15 per cent as compared 
to the average motor fuel now ob- 
tainable at the regular price. 

We are now paying a 3-cent pre- 
mium for anti-knock fuels which cor- 
responds to about 15 per cent based 
on the present selling price of ordi- 
nary U. S. motor fuel. The above 
calculations suggest then that there 
is an economical advantage in pur- 
chasing high anti-knock fuels at a 
premium of 3 cents, only if the motor 
design allows the use of a compres- 
sion ratio not exceeding about 4.8 
when using a fuel of 0 benzol value. 


S THE ordinary U. S. motor fuel 

now on the market exceeds 0 
benzol value in anti-knock properties 
and we now have available motors of 
5.5 to 1 compression ratio in quantity 
production which can be operated on 
ordinary gasoline as standard produc- 
tion, it seems that the industry has 
already reached that condition of eco- 
nomic balance where there is neither 
economic gain or loss in paying 3 
cents premium, about 15 to 16 per 
cent of the posted price, for anti- 
knock fuels to be used in motors hav- 
ing compression ratios greater than 
5.5 to 1. If the price of gasoline 
goes up appreciably so that the 8- 
cent premium represents a _ smaller 


percentage in the total purchase 
price, or if the motors become less 
efficient, there may then be greater 
economic advantage in the use of 
fuels of high anti-knock value in high 
compression motors at an increased 
cost of approximately 3 cents a gal- 
lon. 

It seems more reasonable to expect, 
however, that the efficiency of design 
of the combustion chamber of the mo- 
tors will increase rather than de- 
crease, so that it will be necessary 
for the selling price of gasoline to 
increase appreciably simply to main- 
tain the economic balance between the 
increased cost of using fuels of high 
anti-knock value in high compression 
motors and the decreased mileage ob- 
tained in motors of greater displace- 
ment. 


S HAS been suggested, there is 

another consideration which en- 
ters as an important factor at least 
from the standpoint of the automobile 
manufacturer. The compression ratio 
of a motor can be increased, with an 
increase in performance and mileage, 
without any expensive change in de- 
sign or factory production equipment 
if the efficiency of the combustion 
chamber regarding knocking is ap- 
preciably increased or fuels of high 
anti-knock value are available; while 
to increase the piston displacement 
it is necessary to retool an important 
and expensive part of factory pro- 
duction equipment. 

The public must pay a premium 
somewhere for increased performance, 
either to the fuel producer for a 
high anti-knock fuel that can be 
used in high compression motors or 
for greater fuel consumption in mo- 
tors of greater displacement and to 
the motor car manufacturer for the 
expense of changing his equipment to 
produce motors of larger bore and 
greater piston displacement, unless 
motors of improved design are avail- 
able which can be operated at higher 
compression ratios on ordinary gaso- 
lines. 

Concerning the relative advisability 
of depending upon high anti-knock 
fuels or more efficient motors, a 
paper presented before the Institu- 
tion of Automobile Engineers in 
March, 1927, by H. R. Ricardo is of 
interest in indicating the possibilities 
in the latter method. Ricardo seems 
to be firmly convinced that it is not 
economic to pay a premium for high 
anti-knock fuels, but that the solu- 
tion of the problem rests entirely 
with the automobile manufacturer in 
the design and use of the combustion 
chambers of greater efficiency which 
will allow the use of ordinary fuels 
at higher compression ratios. He 
wrote: 


“We can suppress detonation by: 


1. The use of metallic dopes in 
small quantities, such as lead 
ethide, or iron carbonyl, etc. 

2. The use in considerable quan- 
tities of fuel of high ignition 
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Announcing 


FLU(L -.?USION 


Trade Name 


of the Electric Welding Process 


developed and used by 


eke 


in the manufacture of 


Pressure and Temperature Vessels 


and 


Corrosion Resisting Equipment 


P.1.W. Products 


WELDED VESSELS 
STILLS 


PROCESS INDUSTRY 
EQUIPMENT 


ELEVATED WATER TANKS 


OIL REFINERY EQUIP- 
MENT 


‘“‘PENNSYLVANIA"’ TANK 
CARS 


SMOKE STACKS 

STAND PIPES 

WELDED PRESSURE PIPE 
STEEL BARRELS 


GENERAL STEEL PLATE 
CONSTRUCTION 


in 


Chrome Iron or Stainless Steel 


The FLUID-FUSION Process 
The P.I.W.“FLUID-FUSION” processis automatic and produces 


an exactly uniform and homogeneous weld in which the variable 
human element is entirely eliminated. The process is such that 
the molten weld metal being deposited is prevented from absorb- 
ing oxygen and nitrogen from the air. Tension and torsion tests 
conducted on regular production are guaranteed to exceed the 
strength of the plate itself, with the tensile strength curve de- 
clining gradually from its peak in the weld to the rated plate 
strength at points several inches distant on each side of the weld. 
Size and contour of vessels manufactured with this process have 
been limited only by transportation restrictions. So far no com- 
mercial use has been found for the ultimate wall thickness 


guaranteed by P.I.W. for the “FLUID-FUSION” weld. 


Write for further particulars and details of tests. P.I.W. engin- 
eers will gladly study your problem. 


The Petroleum Iron Works Co. 


NEW YORK 


February 22, 1928 


Sharon, Penna. 


CHICAGO HOUSTON TULSA 


Branch Plant: Beaumont, Texas 
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GREASE COMPOUNDING 
MADE EASY! 


: new book “GREASE 
COMPOUNDING 
i MADE EASY” by Forrest 
A. Hoff is just out. Contains 
100certified grease formulas, 
} with full instructions as to 
) their manufacture and uses. 


1 Explains the only two 
imethods of making Cup 
Greases and gives Formulas 
for: Brick greases, Fibre 
greases (8 grades); Trans- 
mission grease;Cup grease (8 
grades); Double decomposi- 
tion grease ;Ford non-chatter 
base; Heavy auto oil; Med- 
ium auto oil; Light auto oil. 
All Formulas figured in one- 
barrel batches. 

































‘A laboratory analysis of 
only one grease sample costs 
$25.00. In GREASE COM- 
POUNDINGMADEEASY 
you get 100 certified grease 
formulas for $25. This in- 
cludes instructions how to 
make them, so simple that 
any one having steam anda 
kettle and following direc- 
tions carefully, will have 
good success in manufactur- 
ing greases. 


Refiners, Compounders 
and Jobbers interested in 
making their own greases 
will find this book “GREASE 
COMPOUNDING MADE 
EASY” a profitable invest- 


ment. 


Send check for $25, and 
this book with 100 Grease 


Formulas will be mailed you 
promptly. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


1 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 





































point, such as  benzol and 
other aromatics, naphthenes, 
alcohol, ete. 

38. The design of the combustion 
chamber. 


“The first expedient may, in the 
author’s opinion, be ruled out al- 
together except for purely ‘stunt’ 
purposes. All the organic metallic 
dopes are expensive, poisonous and 
more or less deleterious to the en- 
gine, and the increase in efficiency 
resulting from their use is more 
than offset by the cost, danger and 
trouble which they involve. 

“The second expedient is now 
common practice; all the oil com- 
panies now so blend their fuels as 
to maintain a uniform and fairly 
high proportion of aromatics and 
naphthenes, at all events on the 
European market. Differences, of 
course, still exist, depending upon 
the sources of supply available to 
the different oil companies, but 
they are nothing like so great as 
formerly, and compared with seven 
years ago, a designer may now rely 
on using a compression at least 
half a ratio higher, thanks to the 
improvement in the fuel alone. 

“In the author’s experience, the 
widest scope of all lies in the di- 
rection of the third expedient, 
thanks to the greatly increased 
knowledge of the process of com- 
bustion and the application of this 
knowledge to the design of the 
combustion chamber. 

“As illustrating the wide differ- 
ences between different shapes of 
combustion chamber on the same 
engine under identical conditions, 
we have found that, referred to our 
variable-compression engine, the 
highest useful compression ratios 
of the various heads tested has 
ranged from 4.8 to 1 to as high as 
6.5 to 1 an extraordinarily wide 
variation, all the more so consider- 
ing that none of the heads tested 
were designed to have a low detona- 
tion value. It would have been 
easy enough to fit a head which 
would have detonated even below 4 
to 1, in fact some of the engines 
we have had sent to us for test 
have detonated at considerably 
more than a whole ratio less than 
our variable compression engine. It 
would seem, therefore, that there is 
far more to be done by studying 
the shape of the combustion cham- 
ber than by any doping of the 
fuel or other known means with 
the added advantage that shape 
costs nothing and is ubiquitous.” 


This statement is indeed interesting 
from a successful automotive engineer 
who has already partially solved the 
problem of using ordinary fuels in 
motors of increased compression ra- 
tios. 

Considering the various factors that 
have been mentioned, indications are 
that the motor fuel of tomorrow will 
be sold largely upon its merits as a 


motor fuel, that is, upon its perform- 
ability on an ordinary or typical mo- 
tor car. High gravity, color, doctor 
sweet, low end point, odor and sim- 
ilar properties bear practically no re- 
lation to the performability of the 
fuel and because of this will prob- 
ably disappear from the specifications. 


In the light of our present knowl- 
edge it seems that the motor fuel 
giving the best possible performance 
on motors now in use is the one that 
has a high partial volatility at low 
temperatures as indicated by the 8 to 
18 per cent range in the A. S. T. M. 
distillation, a high partial volatility 
for acceleration and smooth running 
as indicated by 40 to 75 per cent 
range on the A. S. T. M. distillation, 
and a reasonably high dew point to 
prevent loss in power and increased 
fuel consumption on motors. which 
supply a large amount of heat to 
the manifold. Such a fuel must not 
possess too high a vapor pressure or 
tendency to cause vapor. 


The fuel must possess_ sufficient 
anti-knock value to handle satisfac- 
torily the cars in general use what- 
ever their compression ratio may be. 
It seems, however, that there will not 
be an increase in demand for higher 
anti-knock values because the gain 
obtained in increasing the compres- 
sion ratio beyond about 6 to 1 be- 
comes relatively less and less, and 
the difficulty of producing an _ ex- 
tremely high anti-knock fuel becomes 
increasingly greater as the anti-knock 
value exceeds 45 or 50 benzol. It 
seems more reasonable to expect that 
moderately high anti-knock value will 
become a specification for high grade 
fuels. With the increasing efficiency 
of the motor design we should expect 
to have motors possessing compres- 
sion ratios as high as 6 to 1 and 
still using what we may consider to 
be ordinary gasoline having a_ benzol 
value of 25 to 35 based on our pres- 
ent standards. We already have mo- 
tors of 5.5 compression ratio operat- 
ing on motor fuel on benzol value of 
considerably less than this. In fact 
some tests indicate that such motors 
can be operated on motor fuels of 
rather bad knocking properties, even 
less than what we now consider to 
be zero benzol value. 


In general it seems to me that 
there must be a balance between the 
properties of the motor fuel and the 
requirements of the motor. It is im- 
possible, of course, to strike such a 
balance until we know accurately the 
relationship between the motor fuel 
characteristics and motor perform- 
ance. A number of laboratories are 
now working on this subject and we 
may expect within a few months or 
at least a few years to have accurate 
and widely distributed information on 
this point, so that we will find motor 
fuel sold on the basis of performa- 
bility, as indicated by those charac- 
teristics which are known to indicate 
superior motor performance. 
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Since 1910... for eighteen years 
HEIL TANKS have served WADHAMS 


PENS 
Pi Bila Be: 


Se BES eh ay 


THE NEWEST HEIL-WADHAMS TANKER—600 gallon, 4 compartment, semi-elliptical Heil tank with 
6 in. filler plugs, 34 in. full flow vents, adjustable sills, integral can box with side hinged doors, 2 in. piping 
and hinged bumper mounted on 2-ton Model 56 165 WB White chassis. Note platform for carrying 3 barrels 
between front end of tank and cab where special 270 gallon auxiliary tank is in place as unit is pictured above. 


HEIL Quality Assures 


T is easier to sell Quality gasoline 

when it is carried to its destina- 
tion at a filling station, public gar- 
age, private garage or industrial 
plant in a Quality truck tank. 
Some firms spend much advertis- 
ing money to talk quality forget- 
ting that quality buying should 
begin at home and neglecting to 
consider the advertising value of 
their tankers and other equip- 
ment. Wadhams’ policy is to 
make everything carrying the 
name Wadhams a quality adver- 


“Double Duty” Service 


tisement for the firm and its prod- 
ucts and it is significant, there- 
fore, that Wadhams has been using 
Heil Tanks for 18 years. There 
is no question about Heil Quality. 
It assures ‘Double Duty”’ service-- 
advertising and delivering gasoline 
and oil---to all purchasers of Heil 
Tankers. It costs no more than 
any average tank. Let us figure 
with you now, without obligation 
on your part, on the new and re- 
placement equipment you will re- 
quire this year. 


and we 1238-50 26th Avenue Manufacturers of 


nths or MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN HEIL co. TANKS, BODIES, HOISTS 


tion on 
| motor The Heil Co. has factory branches at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago with 
rforma- authorized distributors and service stations conveniently located everywhere throughout the United States and 


charac- in foreign countries. Write for name of distributor nearest you. There is no substitute for Heil Quality. 
indicate 
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OR DO YOU NOT DEPEND upon the trade brand and oe 
the confidence you have in the company that makes it? ya 
were 
Besides this first and important consideration of why cam] 
the product you sell is good, there is another one of Or 
steadily growing importance that is—— what does the wide 
motoring public know of the brand you sell? Will sage 
they be able to recognize quickly that the trade mark 
identifying the product you sell is one of national im- L 
port and therefore backed e 


by a company of strength, R 





Can you tell a good oil by its color? 
Can you tell a good oil by its feel? 


Have you poured out a sample and 
watched it drip with assumed enlight- 
enment or disapproval dependent upon 
your notion of how a good oil should 
drip? 











Where Quality Starts 


capacity and obligation to 
keep trust at all times with c 
solic 
ber. 
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Division Offices: Refineries: follo 
Boynton 
Atlanta Chicago NM Bristow “Deg 
Fort Worth Oklahoma City Warehouses at convenient shipping As 
Little Rock Sioux City points 
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When the MARATHON Stencil goes 


on a drum, you can depend upon the consumer. 
the oil that comes out of it. 





MARATHON Products are established prod- 
ucts of quality and excellence. They are also 
products identified by a famous trade mark 

appropriate and colorful—that catches the imagi- 
nation of the motorist and remains in his memory 


This wiil bring customers to your station and 
keep them coming back. 


Fort Worth 
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White Star Uses Merchandising Plan 
In Making Price Reduction 


Staff Special 

DETROIT, Feb. 17 
MERCHANDISING campaign in 
Avni a refiner told a straight- 
forward story to the _ public 
about economies of operation and 
sales and in which the dealer was 
taken back of the scenes in the cam- 
paign was used by the White Star 
Refining Co. in announcing a 2 cent 
reduction in the price of its premium 
motor fuel. Net results— a quad- 
rupling of premium gasoline gallonage. 

The dealer part of the campaign 
also was linked with a plan for a 
house-to-house solicitation for patron- 
age. 

Expenditures for the merchandis- 
ing campaign involved approximately 
$60,000. Fifteen newspapers through- 
out Michigan were used in telling the 
public of refinery improvements and 
economies of large volume of sales 
as the cause for the reduction. The 
campaign was explained to the dealers 
at local sales meetings, and, to im- 
press the story, White Star Refining 
gave them a 24 page prospectus ex- 
plaining the details. The campaign 
was explained by H. A. Coffin, vice- 
president in charge of sales, and it 
was backed by the entire advertis- 
ing and sales promotion efforts of the 
company. 

To the public there were two news- 
paper advertising campaigns. The 
first was from last Sept. 18 to Nov. 
1; the second began the day the re- 
duction was effective, Nov. 1. There 
were eight pieces of copy in the first 
campaign. 

One advertisement, three columns 
wide by 10 inches deep, told the mes- 
sage, “Quality is Best Controlled at 


the Source.” The copy told advantages 
ef controlling refining operations. An- 
other advertisement of the same size 
was entitled “Perpetual Motion.” The 
copy told of the journey of crude oil 
from the well to the station, and at 
the top was a picture of the skimming 
stills at the Wood River, Ill., refinery. 
A third copy, also the same size, 
recited the story of temperature con- 
trols in producing good gasoline with 
a picture of refinery temperature 
recording instruments. 


Another advertisement, on “The 
Protection of Science,” told of the 
scientist’s part in gasoline production. 
It was five columns by 12 inches. 
“Vapors of Value” was the headline 
on another copy, three columns by 
15 inches, on vapors, with a picture 
of the gas absorption plant at the 
refinery. “Quality’s Silent Sentinels” 
was the theme of an advertisement 
four columns by 15 inches with a 
picture of the refinery temperature 
and pressure controls. 


SIX-COLUMN by 14-inch ad- 

vertisement told a short story 
of the Wood River refinery, accom- 
panied by a bird’s-eye view of the 
plant. Pumps was the subject of 
another advertisement which explained 
the importance of this equipment as 
the heart of a refinery. The adver- 
tisement, four columns by 15 inches, 
had a picture of the refinery pump 
house. 

All these advertisements were 
pointed to Nov. 1 when the reduc- 
tion was to be announced. Each piece 
of copy told of some point of refining 
which had a bearing on the production 
of gasoline and also brought in the 


company’s fleet of tank cars. The 
second series of seven advertisements 
was on the qualities of Staroline, the 
premium gasoline that was being re- 
duced 2 cents. 

Announcement was made in a full- 
page advertisement’ stating that 
originally Staroline was 7 cents, lately 
5 cents and on Nov. 1 was to be 3 
cents above competitive gasoline; that 
the quality was unchanged; and that 
production economies were being 
passed on to the public. The second 
advertisement, three columns by 1 
inches, was a duplication of the first, 
the third copy, four columns by 15 
inches, listed seven reasons for su- 
periority of the motor fuel and sub- 
ordinated the price reduction. 

“There’s no ‘Gum’ in Staroline” was 
the title of the fourth advertisement, 
containing an extract of a report from 
E. H. Potthoff, the company’s chemi- 
cal engineer, and also subordinating 
the price. The copy was three columns 
by 10 inches. The fifth copy was 
built around points of Staroline su- 
periority, with some refinery data 
which led to the reduction. “Bar- 
gains in Mileage” was the subject of 
the sixth advertisement, with price 
casually mentioned in the copy. The 
final advertisement of the series, full 
page size, was on the price change, 
again followed by an explanation, and 
the advertisement was headed with 
a picture of a company tank car. 


HE campaign was explained to 
the dealers at a banquet. To 
stimulate sales interest awards were 
offered to salesmen, to divisions, to 
station operators, to bulk plants for 
the best record on a percentage basis for 


Letter Used by White Star Dealers to Build Up Station Business 


OLLOWING is the letter White 

Star Refining Co. gave to dealers 
to use in making house-to-house 
solicitations for business last Novem- 
ber. Dealers were urged to utilize 
every spare moment in canvassing 
their communities; the letter to be 
left with the man of the house and 
if he was not in to be given to him 
on his return. 

The letter was printed in blue on 
white paper, 6 by 9 inches. At the 
top was the five pointed outline star 
with “Staroline Brand” printing in 
the middle. Space was left at the 
bottom for the dealer’s stamp and 
Signature. A re-print of the letter 
follows: 

“Dear Sir: 
As the manager of a White Star 


February 22, 1928 


Gas Station in your immediate locality 
I am interested in your winter re- 
quirements of alcohol, greases, motor 
oils and gasoline. 


White Star has, effective November 
first, reduced the price of Staroline, 
its premier quality motor fuel, to 
only 3c more than ordinary gasoline. 
As you know, this has for years 
been a 5c premium fuel and now, at 
the new price, with quality unchanged, 
it is more than ever the best motor 
fuel buy in this or any other com- 


munity. 

Attached you will find an_inter- 
esting pamphlet which discusses 
Staroline and gives some reasons 


that I think will appeal to you strong- 
ly, as to why you should use it in 


your car. Won’t you take a few 
minutes to read it? 

At our station, we have a complete 
oiling service. We have air for your 
tires and alcohol and water for your 
radiator. We make a practice of 
wiping windshields and lamp glasses, 
checking your oil and in every way 
possible, furnishing you and your 
family with prompt, courteous and 
efficient service. 

If you are not now using the 
facilities of our station, won’t you 
please come in and get acquainted 
with us. I have a neat Oil Change 
Record there which I would like to 
give you with my compliments. I 
think you will find it useful in keeping 
track of your oil changes. 

, Sincerely yours,” 
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Staroline sales over the competitive 
gasoline grade. To impress on the 
dealers the details of the campaign 
they were given a 24-page prospectus 
and copies of the newspaper adver- 
tising campaign. 

The prospectus was. printed on 
coated paper, 8% by 11 inches, 
with a stiff paper cover; pages were 
printed on the right-hand side only. 
There was a list of “Do’s” and 
“Dont’s” for White Star men and 
the conversation was given which the 
station operator was to use with cus- 
tomers to promote Staroline and oil 
sales, 

A pamphlet was issued by the 
company to be given to customers 
which explained under eight headings 
the reason for the reduction. This 
pamphlet, 8% by 10% inches, was 
printed in blue and red ink, illustrated 
with pictures of laboratory equipment 
for testing gasoline. A card, 4 by 
71% inches, also was given customers, 
giving advice for winter operation of 
the automobile. 

The campaign was tied up with a 
plan White Star had worked out to 
have dealers make personal solicitation 
for business in their communities. 
The company provided a form letter of 


five short paragraphs’ explaining 
services at the station and asking 
the car owner for his. patronage. 


Space was left at the bottom for the 
dealer’s stamp and signature. 

All billboards the company was 
using throughout the marketing terri- 
tory were used in the campaign and 
in the company’s colors of blue and 
white announced the reduction and 
that the quality of the product was 
unchanged. On Nov. 1, 15-foot ban- 
ners were put over all stations an- 
nouncing the reduction. 


To Use Movies to Instruct 


Station Operators 


DETROIT, Feb. 17.—In conjunction 
with its training of service station 
operators the White Star Refining Co. 
is planning to use motion pictures to 
illustrate good and bad practices. 

Operators meet every week for an 
hour or so in the evening to be in- 
structed on points of good station 
operation and salesmanship. Playlets, 
with the operators participating, have 
been used in the past to get across 
a graphic picture of the point. 

Additional training given White 
Star operators is having a supervisor 
visit each station daily. There are 
two men who work full time with the 
operators in solving local sales prob- 
lems, spending at times several days 
at a station. The supervisor, also, 
will observe a station from a dis- 
tance for a little while and correct 
any bad practices. 

The company also has each new 
operator study a manual on salesman- 
ship and on station operations and at 
intervals the supervisor will quiz him 
on the manual. 
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Will These DealersGive Us Rebate 
On Coal and Ice We Buy? 


Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Feb. 17. 


ERVICE station operators in Chi- 

cago are accustomed to be 
“mooched” by one kind of club or 
another whose chief purpose appears 
to be to “club down” the gasoline 
price. Club secretaries, casting about 
for some means of justifying their 
salaries, seem to come finally to the 
idea that they can concentrate the 
purchases of their members and ob- 
tain a special price on gasoline. 

About a year ago the Union Motor 
club of Chicago was organized and 
one of its first official acts was to 
solicit the filling stations in town to 
allow club members 2 cents off on 
gasoline. Later in the year a group 
of installment collectors organized and 
soon got the idea that they were a 
gasoline consumer big enough _ to 
“bear the market.” 

Since then they have come thick 
and fast. Automobile Associated 
Trades of Illinois, a group of Chi- 
cago filling station owners, has de- 
clared openly against them, recog- 
nizing coupons from no club that 
does not redeem them for cash. But 
1928 brought a new epidemic of such 
requests. Under date of Jan. 17, 
Peter T. Mitchell, secretary of the II- 
linois Coal Dealers’ Association, 160 
N. La Salle street, Chicago, broadcast 
the following letter among Chicago 
filling stations: 

Gentlemen: 

“This organization is selecting a 
limited number of first class gas sta- 
tions in your district with whom ar- 
rangements are to be made _ for 
special rates to members of this As- 
sociation on gasoline, thus providing 
a mutual benefit to the stations and 
to the members; the stations will be 
patronized steadily by all our mem- 
bers, thus doing a greater volume of 
gas business and gaining the reg- 
ular profit on oil, etc. 

“Our members are the retail coal 
dealers, movers, ice and expressmen 
all around you; at present they pur- 
chase gas and oil for their trucks 
and private cars at retail prices any 
place at all. If your name is placed 
on the list soon to be distributed 
among our members, these people 
will purchase all gas and oil from 
you exclusively. Other gas stations 
are operating under a similar plan 
with motor clubs, business firms, etc. 
and have found it profitable. 

“This Association is organized not 
for profit and asks for nothing but 
co-operation and co-ordination. No 
charge will be made to you for print- 
ing or mailing of lists nor for any 


other expense we may undergo in 
completing arrangements. 


“All we ask is that you promise 
to give our members a discount of 
three cents per gallon of gas when 
they show their membership cards. 
In return we will announce to the 
1500 dealers on our books that you 
are a friend of the organization who 
has pledged his co-operation as ex- 
plained above. Kindly let us have 
your opinion on this matter as soon 
as possible.” 


Yours for Co-operation, 


Illinois Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 


It is said the filling station men 
doubted Mr. Mitchell’s ability to de- 
liver the patronage of his members 
which he so glibly assured. More- 
over, they generally considered 3 
cents a gallon too much to pay for 
the coal jobbers’ business. F. H. 
Avery, president of the A. A. T. I. is 
collecting an album of the prize let- 
ters written to Mr. Mitchell. One 
Chicago filling station man replied as 
follows the next day: 


Illinois Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, 

160 N. LaSalle St., 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Attention Peter T. Mitchell. 

Dear Sir: 

“Your letter of the 17th inst. re- 
ceived and the contents carefully gone 
over. 

“It has always been our policy to 
steer clear of the so-called benefits 
received from motor clubs and asso- 
ciations whose members hold cards en- 
titling them to our legitimate profits. 
At this particular time we are not 
considering a change in these pol- 
icies. 

“Your letter does not state that 
we are entitled to a reduction of three 
dollars per ton on the coal we buy 
in return for the allowance we would 
be called upon to make on gasoline 
sold to the coal dealers. We feel 
that ‘what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.’ 

“Your wide knowledge of business 
affairs will readily point out to you 
that if we were to honor all the dis- 
count cards presented at our station 
being issued by the multitude of clubs 
we would soon be able to close up 
shop, and as it is necessary to render 
the same service to all comers it 15 
just as necessary that our profits 
should cover this service. No doubt 
your association has done a lot to 
bring about a legitimate profit to the 
coal dealers. 

Yours very truly, 
Signed 
Jack R. Bailey. 
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Co gasoline gives him service 
in mileage after he leaves your 
station. But the service that costs 
him the least is the service that ex- 
presses itself in a regard for his time 
—for his wish to be on his way; in 
a regard for his convenience—for 
his confidence and his feeling of 
pride in his car. It is this service 
that makes the difference between 
a 75 cent dollar, a 90 cent dollar 
and a 100 cent dollar. It is this ser- 
vice that wins customers, that keeps 
them coming back, that makes 
stations pay. 

Gasoline dispensing equipment is 
taking on added responsibilities. It 
is the means of meeting service de- 
mands. And now you will be look- 
ing for features that improve service. 
Erie Meter Systems cut refueling 
time to seconds. Continuous flow 
method of dispensing gasoline at 
the rate of 20 gallons a minute gets 
customers on their way; increases 
your capacity for rush hour business; 
invites slack hour business and sug- 


ERIE METER SYSTEMS, 


The Erie Representative is a good man to know. His experience developed 
from actual contact with the problems of many oil marketers in different 
parts of the country can be of practical benefit to you. His services 
are available in helping you to meet the problems of your business. 


( Mechanical Advantages of Erie Meter Systems, No. 1 '\ 


Only one discharge line is necessary in the installation of Erie 
Meter ee compared with the two discharge lines neces- 


sary with the ordinary crank 


up the installation job. 
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important mechanical advantage of Erie Meters effects a 
decided saving in installation costs in addition to speeding 


Further Mechanical Advantages of Erie Meter Systems will Jj} 
‘\, appear in future advertisements. Watch for them. y, 


R SY 


gests a bigger purchase because the 
Erie Meter System is not a five or 
ten gallon pump. There is nothing 
more accurate and safe than nozzle 
control. With the attendant right 
at the tank he can dispense any 
quantity the tank will hold with- 
out the liability of overflowing. 
Your customers get clean, cour- 
teous service and the precision 
construction of Erie Meters insures 
accurate measure. 


To a good location and good gaso- 
line, add the commanding ap- 
pearance of an Erie Meter System. 
It is asymbol and a pledge of a full 
dollars’ worth of service. Record 
sales of users are proving the 
gallonage and patronage boosting 
ability of Erie Meter Systems. Well 
over a million motorists are now 
served by 15,000 Erie Meter 
Systems. There will be more cars 
driven in 1928 and they will be 
in a hurry all the time. Will they 
stop at your stations? Mail the 
coupon now. 


INC. - 506 East roth Street, Erie, Pa 


or visible type of pump. This 








ERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC. 
506 East roth Street - - Erie, Pa. 


I want to know how I can increase gallonage, make more 
profits and attract steady customers. Send me complete in- 
formation and prices on the Erie Meter System. 


NTS, SS a Seta a te le 


Company ................ prc kaetiuk 28h. 
Fo A Oe EE EE Ae 


INTEREST YOU! 


Many a Motorist Spends a Dollar 


for Service When He Really 
Thinks He is Buying Gasoline 
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Our Industry — A Page of Facts 
and Personalities 


—A@)\2 National Petroleum News @Ol— 
By Paul Wagner 








HARLES STARYSKY of Marys- 
ville, Texas, writes that he has 
been allowed U. S. Patents Nos. 41,- 
735 and 160,990 for a unit that per- 
mits pumping of oil wells without 
rods and tubing. The unit, he says, 
is lowered, anchored, pumped and 
withdrawn by means of one cable, 
which leaves the hole clear of all 
obstructions. The unit is equipped 
with automatic lock packer, which is 
a separate invention that may be 
used where packer is needed. 
* * co 
LOYD MILLER, formerly identi- 
fied with geological work in New 
Mexico for Marland Oil Co. of Colo- 
rado, is now with the Reiter-Foster 
Oil Corp., with Tulsa headquarters. 
* * * 


M. VANDIVERT has _ been 

» transferred from the Chi- 

cago offices of the Pure Oil Co., to 

Fort Worth, where he will have 

charge of the materials division of 

the southwestern producing organiza- 

tion. E. J. Fox, transferred from 

Fort Worth to Mexia, will have 

charge of similar work in the fault 

line fields of east central Texas. Harry 

W. Bell of Chicago, general office 

materials department manager, has 

returned to Chicago after an inspec- 

tion trip in Texas. 

* * * 

SON, T. R. Jr., recently arrived 

at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 

T. R. Monk of the general office pur- 

chasing department of the Louisiana 
Oil Refining Corp., Shreveport. 

* * sd 


ILWORTH S. HAGER, who re- 
cently announced his resignation 
as chief geologist of the Vacuum Oil 
Co., at Houston, will engage in the 
oil business in Texas on his own ac- 
count, after March 1. Details of his 
plans have not been made _ public. 
Mr. Hager had charge of geological 
work in east and southwest Texas 
for the Gulf Production Co., before 
becoming identified with the Vacuum 
organization several years ago. His 
higher education was gained at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, three 
years, and Harvard University, three 
years. Both his S. B. and A. M. de- 
grees are from Harvard. He was 
born in St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 24, 1888. 
* * * 
R. KELLAR of the Cooper 
eo Petroleum Co., Houston mar- 
keters, is back on the job again reg- 
ularly after an illness that confined 
him to his bed for several weeks. 
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WOODALL RODGERS 


OODALL RODGERS, member 

of the Dallas firm of Turner 
& Rodgers, is the legal representa- 
tive in Texas of the Dixie Oil Co., 
Inc., direct producing subsidiary in 
the southwest of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana. Rodgers devotes a large 
part of his time to petroleum indus- 
try affairs and may be found reg- 
ularly attending the luncheons of the 
“wildcat committees” of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association at Dal- 
las and Fort Worth. He is a member 
of the Dallas committee. The ac- 
companying snapshot was taken on 
the golf links at Fort Worth, where 
Mr. Rodgers was attending a recent 
meeting of oil men. 

* * * 


RANK B. DUNLAP, office as- 

sistant at Electra under Super- 
intendent E. N. Williams, has been 
transferred to the Pampa, Texas of- 
fice of Magnolia Petroleum Co., as- 
sisting Superintendent A. G. Post. 


* * * 


ALTER G. TSCHUDIN of 

W te Sinclair Mexican interests 

was elected 1928 president of the 

American School Association at Tam- 

pico at a meeting held late in Jan- 
uary. 

oe * * 

P. ANGUS is acting general 

» sales manager of the Magnolia 

Petroleum Co., Dallas, for the period 

of a year’s leave of absence granted 

A. C. Ebie because of ill health. 

Mr. Ebie retains his position as di- 

rector and vice president of the Mag- 
nolia. 


R. W. A. J. M. VAN WATER- 
SCHOOT VAN DER GRACHT, 
retiring research vice president of 
Marland Oil Co. of Delaware, Ponca 
City, plans an extended trip to 


Europe. 
* * * 


H. DEVORE, geologist and min- 

eing engineer, who now lives at 
El Paso, has made location for an 
oil test to be drilled by himself and 
associates in sec. 214, H&TC block 
34, Ward county, Texas. Mr. Devore, 
whose attention has been largely de- 
voted to hard mining activities in 
northern Mexico for several 
was widely known for his petroleum 
industry work at Shreveport, Tulsa 
and Fort Worth before and during 
Ranger development days. 

bo * * 


J. DONOGHUE, vice president 
o Of The Texas Co., at Houston, 
and L. E. Barrows, division produc- 
tion executive at Fort Worth, have 
returned to their respective head- 
quarters after a survey of west Texas 
operations. 
* * * 
IX veterans of Standard Oil Co. of 
California service were recently 
presented pins by President K. R. 
Kingsbury in recognition of their hav- 
ing been identified continuously with 
that corporation’s activities for 30 
years. Mr. Kingsbury was _ himself 
one of the number. Others were 
J. J. Wilt of the pipeline department, 
Bakersfield; W. B. Cookson, San 
Francisco agency; H. V. Vidal, Rich- 
mond refinery; Marshall Reed, Los 
Angeles agency; and C. O. Muchow, 
San Francisco agency. 
* * * 


B. PATTERSON, Rocky Moun- 

» tain general superintendent of 

the Texas Production Co., is recov- 
ering from a stomach ailment which 
recently caused him to undergo an 
operation at Rochester, Minn. Before 
going to Denver to make his head- 
quarters several years ago, Mr. Pat- 
terson was Gulf Coastal general su- 
perintendent at Houston for The 


Texas Co. 
* * * 8 


N OKLAHOMA correspondent 
whose company made too heavy 
an operating investment in the 
Amarillo district to allow his name to 
be used in this connection contributes 
the following succinct observation: 
“The Texas Panhandle, which was 
once known as ‘the land of magnif- 
icent distances’, is now described as 


‘the land of magnificent deficits’. 
* * * 


C. ADAMS, San Angelo dis- 
 tTict superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Oil & Development C©o., 
has resigned to engage in individual 
operations. Before going to west 
Texas three years ago he had been 
in foreign service in Mexico and 
South America. 
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Dayton style ‘‘G”’ 


Compressors are 





made in 7 sizes, 














with capacity vary- 
ing from 214 cubic 






feet per minute up 
to 914 ft. A size to 






meet any and every 





requirement. 
















advantage. 









425 Valley St. 





If you are in doubt as to capacity 
you need, write our Engineering 
Department. Ask any questions 
and submit any problems. 
will help you to decide to your 


AY TON Arie 


| HOW HARD MUST YOUR 
COMPRESSOR WORK? 


F we knew just what you expect of your air Compressor, we 
could tell you at once just the type and capacity to do that 
work, without waste and without strain. 
too big or too small—in either case there is liable to be dissatis- 


Buy a Dayton of the right size and avoid trouble and repair 





The G-8 
2 H. P. Motor Capacity 91% cubic 
60 gal. Tank feet per minute 


ALL DAYTON “G” 
COMPRESSORS 


In fact—All Two-Stage Com- 
pressors built by us—contain no 
They connecting rod, crosshead pin, 
cotter pins or bolts. 

This means fewer parts and less 
repair work. 
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Don’t buy a Compressor 


COMPANY DAYTON, OA/O. 


Atk COMPRESSORS 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Treating Plants 


M. W. KELLOGG CoO. 
7 Dey Street - New York 


Kansas City, Mo. ..... . 700 Baltimore Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. ....... 444 Market St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ... 


329 Petroleum Sec. Bldg. 
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Jan. 24 


REFINING 


Process of Refining Oils—Alfred Schwar: 
Montclair, N. J., assignor to Petroleum Sand 
Products Corporation. Filed June 14, 1924 
No. 1,656,990. 

Process of Refining Oil—John C. Black, L 
Angeles, Calif. Filed April 5, 1920. Ni 
1,656,997. 

Straight-Tube Fuel-Oil Heater—Eric H. Ne'- 
son, Massillon, Ohio, assignor to The Griscom- 
Russell Company, New York, N. Y. _ Filed 
May 14, 1925. No. 1,657,027. 

Fuel-Oil Heater—Eric Hugo Nelson, Massil- 
lon, Ohio, assignor to The Griscom-Russe!! 
Company, New York, N. Y. Filed June 30, 
1926. No. 1,657,028. 


PRODUCTION 


Pumping-Derrick Reenforcing—Troy Almond 
Leonard Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. Filed March 
27, 1926. ‘No. 1,656,900. 

Screen Pipe with Slots Disposed in Circular 
Areas—Joseph Henry McEvoy, Jr., Houston, 
Tex. Filed May 19, 1926. No. 1,657,130. 

Combined Tubing Bleeder, Valve, and Trap 
William H. McKissick, Tulsa, Okla. Filed 
April 13, 1927. No. 1,657,131. 

Counterbalance for Walking-Beam Pumping 
Rigs—William Clarkson, Jr., Corsicana, Tex. 
Filed Dec. 6, 1926. No. 1,657,150. 

Beam Bearing for Deep-Well Pumps—James 
P. Ratigan, Los Angeles, Calif. Filed May 3, 
1926. No. 1,657,178. 


NATURAL GAS 


Natural-Gas-Dilution System—Harry F. Smith, 
Dayton, Ohio, assignor to The Gas Research 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. Filed April 27, 1922. 
No. 1,657,045. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crank-Case-Oil Heater—Clarence M. Corlew 
and George A. Bloh, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Filed 
May 6, 1926. No. 1,657,151. 

_ Process of Hydrolysis Particularly the Split- 
ting of Oils and Fats—Percival John Fryer, 
Kent England, assignor to Catalpo Limited, 
London,. England. Filed April 9, 1921. No. 


1,657,440. 


( 


Jan. 31 
REFINING 


Process and Apparatus for Treating Hydro- 
carbon Oils—Hira™ W. Camp, Tulsa, Okla., 
assignor to DohertY Research Company, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 29, 1922. No. 


1,657,524. 
Method of Distilling Hydrocarbons and Fuel 


Produced Thereby—lindell T. Bates, Mount 
Lebanon, N.Y. Filed June 5, 1926. No. 
1,657,815. 


PRODUCTION 


Multiple-Cutter-Disk Bit—Ivan C. Bell, Cam- 
eron, Tex., assignor to The Guiberson Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. Filed Nov. 12, 1924. No. 
1,657,604. 

Multiple-Cutter-Disk Bit—Ivan C. Bell, Cam- 
eron, Tex., assignor to The _Guiberson Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. Filed Jan. 5, 1925. No. 
1,657,605. 

Multiple-Cutter-Disk Bit—IVan C. Bell, Cam- 
eron, Tex., assignor to The Guiberson Corp., 
Dallas, Tex. Filed Jan. 5, 1925. No. 1,657,606. 

Well-Drilling Bit—Charles 5S. Crickmer, Dal- 
las Tex., assignor to The Griberson Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. Filed June 9 1925. No. 
1,657,607. 2 

Well-Drilling Bit—Charles §.. Crickmer, Dal- 
las, Tex., assignor to The Guiberson Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. Filed Sept. 14, 1925. No. 
1,657,608. , r 

Axle for Multiple-Drill-Disk Bits—Charles 5. 
Crickmer, Dallas, Tex., assignor t© The geen 
son Corporation, Dallas, Tex. Filed Oct. 2 
1925. No. 1,657,609. ’ 

Multiple-Disk Drill Bit—Charles S. Crickmer, 
and Ivan C. Bell, Dallas, Tex., aeignere 0 
The Guiberson Corporation, Dalla?» Tex. File 
Oct. 21, 1925. No. 1,657,610. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Method of Deodorizing Isopropy Alcohol— 
Claude S. Hudson, Trenton, N. J., 28signor te 
Standard Development Company. filed June 
28, 1921. No. 1,657,505. 
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May 3, | 
- Zero and Summer Weather 

oy ’ A NEW lubricating oil is on the market. Authorities recommend AMLO for use in 

esearch \ t is the original and only pure paraffin base both zero and summer weather. 

1, 1922. | oil developed to meet the specific summer : sys 
and winter needs of aircraft motors. This The development of this wax-free oil is the 
| new oil is... A-M-L-O... — of scientific study and development, and 

" Al . the invention of utterly new processes. It has 

Corlew | é l Weather Is Alike to AMLO been subjected to and passed every test, and 

; Pig nena, a ng motor ~~ and meets or exceeds every required specification. 

e Split- : ave iong recognized the man : 

Fryer, exclusive advantages of a Pure Paraffin ort A-M-L-O is from the world-famous Ranger 

Limited, lubricating oil; and also its one stumbling Pure Paraffin Base Crude oil supplied by our 

. No. block ... cold weather. Cold weather makes own wells . . . gathered in our exclusive pipe 
the wax in the oil tend to congeal and thus line system and refined in our Fort Worth re- 
hinders perfect lubrication. finery. From well to you, uncontaminated. 

AMLO has every particle of wax removed. 33 1/3% More Flying Hours 
It is the first and only pure Paraffin Base One result of A-M-L-O is 33 1/3% more 
an lubricating oil to be. made _ 100% wax-free flying hours of perfect lubrication ... in all 

, Okla., In commercial quantities, which gives it bet- weather, without changing oil. If A-M-L-O 

Ys — ter fluidity at low temperatures than any is not yet available in your territory, write 

ae other oil. direct to the Company. 
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—r AMLO OILS 

a uo. — oo “— FLASH FIRE ar CARBON ACIDITY EMULSION a 

- 840 — 60-65 420-430 485-495 10 Max. 7590 Max. .01-.05 O. K. 0 

— sed 850 1 75-85 430-440 490-500 10 Max. 1.5% Max. .01-.05 O. K. 0 

ghey a 860 2&3 90-100 460-470 530-540 10 Max. 1.59 Max. 05-1 O. K. 0 
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sASOLINE, HOSE 
i eerNe aM 
of Triplexd Hose 
are carried in stock 
in these cities: 


MEMPHIS: 245 Monroe Ave. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
ATLANTA: P. O. Box 1343 
RICHMOND: P. O. Box 514 
BROOKLYN: 236 Tillary St. 
BOSTON: 142 Berkeley St. 
PITTSBURGH: 

341 Second Avenue 
CLEVELAND: 

4336 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: 

450 East Pearl Street 
DETROIT: 

5459 Grand River Avenue 
ST. LOUIS: 

1621 Pine Street 
KANSAS CITY: 

13th Street and Eastern Ave. 
CHICAGO: 

1213 W. Washington Blvd. 
SAN ANTONIO: 

1401 South Flores Street 
HOUSTON: 

700 N. San Jacinto Street 
EL PASO: 

1020 East Overland Street 
WICHITA FALLS: 

P.O. Box 1327 
NEW ORLEANS: 

211 South Peters Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: 

900 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
DENVER: 4800 York Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

873 Mills Building 
LOS ANGELES: 

1625 South Hill Street 
SEATTLE: 67 Columbia St. 
OMAHA: 13th & Willis Sts. 


TORONTO, CAN.: Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Com- 
pany, Limited 

LONDON, ENG.: 

J. Bazley-White, 3 Love 
Lane, Eastcheap, E. C. 3 
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oil 


INCORPORATED 
236 Tillary Street 


BROOKLYNNY. 
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Lewis-Shepard Co., 154 Walnut St., 
Watertown station, Boston, announces 
the new single lift truck Type R to 
be known as “180”. The truck offers 
a lifting radius of 180 degrees. 

Other recent announcements’ by 
Lewis-Shepard Co. are that all elec- 
tric power stackers carrying the 
cable control as standard equipment 
with no increase in price. The “de- 
celerator” now is standard on all 
hand power equipment and at no 
increase in price. 

%* * * 

Burndy Engineering Co., 10 E. 43d 
St., New York, announces that it has 
been appointed as distributor for 
Everdur by the American Brass Co. 
Everdur is a new alloy of copper, 
silicon and manganese for which 
Burndy Engineering claims that the 
tensile strength of the bar when 
rolled approaches 100,000 pounds per 
square inch and a fatigue of 200,- 
000,000 cycles at a tension of 25,000 
pounds per square inch, plus and 
minus. Burndy Engineering is stock- 
ing the material in basic forms and 
in castings and forgings. 

* * a 


A new line of screw jacks is an- 
nounced by Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
Ltd., of Chicago, manufacturers of 
the Simplex jacks. Instead of the 
solid frame, Simplex screw jacks are 
built with an open handhole, permit- 
ting the screw of the jack to be 
visible at all times. This informs 
the operator how high the screw 
may be run out. The carrying han- 
dle is a portion of the handhole, be- 
ing braced and ribbed. The screw 
and head are forged from one piece 
of steel. The standard and cap are 
made of refined gray iron. The base 
is formed with an extra ribbing. 

Thirty-two sizes will comprise the 
line. Included in these sizes will be 
one special size, known as a Junior 
jack, for farm, house, garage and 
shop use. 





* * 


Five demonstrations of the Phomene 
Accumulator System of fire fighting 
were given Jan. 19. One of these was 
of an oil fire in a tank 30 feet in 
diameter charged with 18 barrels of 
light distillate and two barrels of 
high-test gasoline. The fire, cover- 
ing 706 square feet, burned three 
minutes before foam was applied, and 
flames were 50 to 70 feet long. Foam 
from the Phomene generator flowed 
for one minute when the water line 
of the Phomene accumulator was 
opened and 46 seconds later the fire 
was out. From 440 pounds of 
Phomene foam making powder 3,900 


New Equipment to Improve Plants 


Personal Notes of the Manufacturers 
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gallons of foam were produced. The 

system was developed by the Pyrene 

Manufacturing Co., Newark; the Globe 

Automatic Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia; 

and the Minimax Co. of Germany. 
* * * 


Champion Pneumatic Machinery 
Co., 8164 S. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
has off the press a bulletin on the 
new Champion vertical single two and 
four cylinder compressors which are 
designed to take care of the demand 
for large quantities of high pressure 
air for greasing at large or super- 
service stations. Demand for air re- 
quirements larger than the _ usual 
type of compressor, has necessitated 
the building of these units, the com- 
pany states. Specifications, equip- 
ment of compressors and other per- 
tinent data, are furnished in the 
bulletin. 


* * * 


National Flue Cleaner Co., Ince., 
Groveville, N. J., has published a 
bulletin on its soot blowers designed 
only for use with horizontal return 
tubular and Scotch marine boilers. 
These devices employ a separate noz- 
zle in a fixed position for each boiler 
tube, making jit impossible for any 
tube to escape the scouring action 
of the steam jet. The soot blowers 
can be operated with steam or com- 
pressed air without interfering with 
the steaming of the boiler. 


* * * 


Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
maker of electric controlling appa- 
ratus, has published a bulletin on its 
type J-3052 automatic graphite com- 
pression resistance starter, in which 
the resistance can be steplessly ad- 
justed to meet any motor load con- 
dition, thereby providing the motor 
with a start which is right for ex- 
isting conditions. The driven machine 
can also be brought up to speed with- 
out a jar or jerk, reducing wear and 
tear on the apparatus. 

x * &* 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 26 
Cortland St., New York City, has 
developed the Quigley bitumen gun 
with which applications of bituminous 
products as_ protective coatings to 
foundations, walls, roofs, pipe lines, 
etc., can be made. With this gun two 
men can do as much work as 12 with 
mop or brush, the company claims. 

Hot, tar, asphalt, pitches, waxes, 
enamels and similar fluids can be ap- 
plied with the gun. It is enclosed in 
a steel housing and has a capacity 
of 15 gallons. It can be easily 
cleaned with compressed hot air. 
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=| “A Length of Time’’ 


F YOU specify Triplexd Hose you pay dental breakage, and mishandling in the 
for a “length of hose’’ but you get a operation of every pump you own, to which 


“length of time’’. Because — Triplexd Registered Insured Gasoline 
You are now insured for 1000 Days against Hose* is attached. 
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*Triplexd Registered Insured Gasoline Hose is an 
Station Pump Hose %”, 1”, or 1%” inside 
15 feet long, shipped from our Brooklyn Fa 
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INTEGRITY 


Buy your barrels at as low a figure as you 
can, but be sure you are getting full value. 


Specifications cover the materials put into a 
barrel but they do not apply to the men 
behind the barrel. 


Almost anybody can roll up a sheet of steel, 
weld it together, stamp their initials and 
the gauge steel on the end and call it a barrel. 


But it takes integrity as well as skill to turn 
out a shipping package like the Defiance 
Steel Barrel. 


You get your money’s worth in a Defiance 
Steel Barrel. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL 
PACKAGE CO. 


Defiance, Ohio 






























Increase Club, Lodge and Factory Business 
ALLISON COUPON BOOKS 


Accurate—Compact—Convenient 


Clubs and similar organizations like the con- 
venience of making their purchases on a 
coupon basis. Get their business for 
YOUR filling stations with Allison Coupon 
Books. Furnished in stock or special 
designs. Absolutely accurate. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Coupon Book Spectalists Since 1888 
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New Stations 
Building 








Newton, Kan.—Golden Rule Oil Co. is com- 
pleting garage and filling station. 


Quanah, Tex.—J. E. Woolbright plans to build 
filling station. 


Wymore, Neb.—John Hahenstein and Fred 
Sohn will build filling station. 


Urbana, O.—Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. wi!! 
erect filling station. 


Dover, O.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. will build 
filling station. 


Columbus, O.—Cary Oil & Lubricating Co. 
leased property for filling station. 


Hillsboro, O.—J. E. Smith Oil Co., Washing- 
ton C. H., will build filling station. 


Toledo, O.—Standard Oil Co. of Ohio will 
erect filling station. 


Sandusky, O.—Curtis Oil Co. seeks permit for 
filling station. 


London, O.—London Oil Co. will build fill- 
ing station. 


Dubuque, Ia.—Molo Oil Co., a new oil com- 
pany and subsidiary of Linehan & Molo, plans 
to build several service stations here. 


Dubuque, Ia.—Rainbo Oil Co. will build fill- 
ing station. 


Woodstock, Ill.—Collins & Smith, Rockford, 
Ill., will build filling station here. 


Russellville, Ark.—Jim Rose is completing 
filling station. 


Charleston, Ark.—Bread Oil Co., of Fort 
Smith, is completing filling station. 


Garden City, Kan.—Hi Richardson is com- 
pleting filling station. 


Sioux City, Ia.—Star Oil Co. and Alexander 
Jackson each will erect a filling station. 


Alexandria, La.—Pierce Oil Corp. is complet- 
ing filling station. 


Athens, Tex.—Beatty Jones is building filling 
station. 


Bellevue, Ia.—Dr. M. W. Moulton will build 
filling station. 


Columbus, O0.—Russell B. Clark Co., tire dis- 
tributor, leased property for service station. 


Wooster, O.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. plans 
to build bulk station here. 


Bellaire, O.—Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is build- 
ing filling station at Kirkwood. 


Wilmington, N. C.—J. L. Cruse will build 
filling station. 


Union, N. J.—Mrs. Rose Rispoli will build 
filling station. 


Passaic, N. J.—Gulf Refining Co. will build 
filling station. 


Ayrshire, Ia.—Ralph Cushion will build filling 
station. 


Greeley, Neb.—Tom Faherty and John Goon- 
an will erect filling station. 


Darlington, Wis.—Cuba Oil Co. will erect 
filling station. 


Lancaster, Wis.—Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana will erect filling station. 


Neenah, Wis.—Roy Stroemer plans to l 
filling station. 

Utica, N. Y.—Traffic Oil Co. will build 
filling station. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y.—Morris Stern will build 
filling station. 


Great Bend, Kan.—Sinclair Refining Co. 
build filling station. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—Pennant Filling Station 
will build filling station. 
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ON THE LAZY BENCH 








Probably Safety First 


He (to the girl seated at the other 
side of the room)—“What would you 
say if I were to throw you a kiss?” 

She—“I’d say you were the laziest 
man I ever met.” 

—Magnolia Oil News. 


“How is it,’ said the teacher to 
the new pupil “that your name is 
Green and your mother’s name is 
given as Smith?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the pupil, 
“she got married again but I didn’t.” 

—Our Sun. 
* * *” 

A New York actress was giving 
a benefit performance at Sing Sing. 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage,” she thrilled. 

From the back of the room a deep 


voice ejected, “But, lady, how they 
do help.” 
—Skelly News. 
* * * 
Yes, He Had 


Landlady—“I think you had better 
board elsewhere.” 

Boarder—“Yes, I often had.” 

Landlady—“Often had what?” 


Boarder—“Had better board else- 
where.” 
—Magnolia Oil News. 
* & @ 
Her dad—“Understand, young sir, 


that my daughter should not be tied 
to an idiot all her life.” 

Her suitor—“That’s right, sir 
All the more reason why I should 
take her off your hands.” 

—Our Sun. 
* * * 

Workmen formed an archway of 
picks at a roadmender’s wedding. 
The bridegroom was rather nervous, 
fearing a whistle might sound at a 
critical moment. 





* * 


Very Good Reason 


Doctor (examining a negro, very 
much under the influence of liquor) : 
“Why, this man’s been drugged!” 

Mose: “Yas, suh, I knows it. I 
drugged him all de way from de 
saloon.” 

—Magnolia Oil News. 
* * * 

“I want you to make me the out- 
fit for my trial.” 

“Let me see,” mused the experi- 
enced modiste. “You'll want a di- 
rect-testimony suit, a cross-examina- 
tion gown, and something dainty and 
clinging to faint in.” 

—Skelly News. 
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Where There’s Life There’s Soap 


He: “You are a little Fairy, may 
I hold your Palmolive?” 

She: “Not on your Lifebuoy, your 
head’s solid Ivory.” 

He: “This is where I get the Col- 
gate.” 

She: “I Woodbury that joke if I 
were you.” 

—Magnolia Oil News. 


* * * 


Mart Kippel stopped to change 
tires in a desolate region in the far 
west. 

“T suppose,” he remarked to a 
native onlooker, “that even in these 
parts of the country the bare neces- 
sities of life have risen tremendously 


in price.” 
“You’re right, stranger,” replied 
the native gloomily, “and it ain’t 


worth drinking when you get it.” 
—Skelly News. 
* ok ok 


The triumphant return of the “lit- 
tle town boy” who has made good in 
the big city isn’t always what it 
should be. 

“There’s a story on record of one 
whom we shall call Bill Jenkins. 
Now Bill had done just that—gone 
to the big town 20 years before, and 
made good—with a vengeance. So 
when, after these 20 long years, Bill 
alighted at the little station plat- 
form of the old home town, he had 
high hopes of making a big impres- 
sion on the local talent. But there 
wasn’t a person in sight he knew— 
not a soul. 

Disappointed, he sought out the 
baggage master, a friend since boy- 
hood. Here was one at least who 
would welcome him, and he was 
properly impressed. He was about 
to extend a hearty greeting, when 
the baggage master spoke first: 


“Hello, Bill,’ he said, “Goin’ 
away?” 
—Magnolia Oil News. 
* * Ld 
Motorist in the chair: “Yank 


that molar out, Doc.” 


Dentist: “Will you have gas?” 
Motorist: “Yeah, an’ you might 
look at the oil, too.” 
—Skelly News. 
* * * 


Dora: “What a beautiful new 
gown Helen is wearing. Is it im- 
ported?” 

Marie: “It’s her last season’s 
dress; the dressmaker turned it in- 
side out, and now Helen calls it 
her dress ‘from the other side.’ ” 

—Magnolia Oil News. 








Pocket Sample Cases 






#168 
Pocket Case 


only $ 4” 


Sturdily constructed from black cobra 
ain cowhide. Lined with | eae plush. 
ontains six bottles. 9”x 





175—This case contains eight 9-inch 
bottles and six grease jars. Made 
from black cobra grain cowhide, lined 
with red plush. Has two serviceable 
nickel sli A catches. Price including 
metal capped corks, 

only  __ leis _ $7.00 

Less 10% for Cash 
Other styles in our FREE Catalog 


L-U-C-E 


Builders of Sales Luggage 
614 Delaware Kansas City, Mo. 

















MAKE ONLY THE BEST 
MOTOR OILS IS WHAT 
WE ARE GIVING YOU. 





Processed Vegetable 

Castor Oil 100% Pure. 
Castor Essence. 

Castor Base. 

Mix them with any motor 


oil. They will not separate 
or gum. 





Seymour-Howard Corp. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


601 W. 53rd St. Chicago 
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Fuel Oil Prices Advance, Domestic 


Gasoline Demand Better 


Staff Special 
TULSA, Feb. 18 
HE Mid-Continent refinery mar- 
Tet this week entered the sec- 
ond half of the month under 
conditions as favorable as at any 
time this year. The demand for 
all products was fair with the pos- 
sible exception of the burning and 
heating oils, and contracts were tak- 
ing these commodities out in suffi- 
cient quantity to prevent any surplus 
goods being offered. 

The reduction in lower grades of 
Mid-Continent crude oil by the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. on Feb. 16 came 
too late in the week for any reflec- 
tion on the refined market the cut 
might eventually have. 

Opinions as to the cause of the 
cut were numerous. Some expressed 
the view that the cut was made to 
tie in some way with the west Texas 
crude oil situation. It was pointed 
out that the gravity of the oil in 


| that area is about the same as the 


gravity of the oil reduced in the 


Mid-Continent. 

Others declared that the cut was 
an economic attempt to create a wider 
differential between the low gravity 
oils which were not in good demand 
and the higher gravity oils which 
are reported somewhat scarcer. In- 
stead of creating a wider differential 
by raising the price of the higher 
gravity oils, as has been the case 


| numerous occasions in the past, 


the higher gravity oil prices were 
not disturbed while the low gravity 


| oils were materially reduced in prices. 


The reduction by the Magnolia 
tanged from 13 to 30 cents a barrel 
on oils from 31-31.9 gravity down. 


Fuel oils probably were in most 
active demand in Oklahoma. This 
was especially true of the lower grav- 
ities. Refiners making the 14-16, 
16-18, 18-22 and 22-26 gravity oils 
Teport almost without exception that 
they are sold up for the month. 

hile some attention still is being 
Paid to the cold test of these oils, 
the demand apparently has been good 
since the first of the month, regard- 
less of the cold test. 

Prices on these grades of fuel 
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accordingly have moved up. dur- 
ing the week from 2.50 to 7.50 cents 
a barrel. One buyer yesterday de- 
clared that he almost had to beg 
his refiner connections for the 14-16 
and 16-18 fuel oil the past few days. 
Another large buyer who combed the 
field early in the month for 18-22 
and 22-26 gravity oils, buying as 
much as possible for over the month 
shipment, said today that he was 
having some difficulty getting car 
numbers and he found several re- 
finers considerably behind with fuel 
oil shipments. 

While the higher gravity fuel oils 
have not shown as marked a tend- 
ency toward price advances the de- 
mand has been good all week, re- 
finers making these grades have re- 
ported, and prices have moved up 
slightly. With the season for the 
high gravity, low cold test oils draw- 
ing near a close there would be less 
tendency toward higher prices than 
would be the case for the lower 
grades which can be used more prof- 
itably in the milder months. 


HE bulk of the gasoline buying 

has been from jobbers. Exporters 
were generally inactive, due almost 
entirely to the refusal of refiners to 
sell any quantities of gasoline at 
prices being offered. At least three 
buyers had standing offers of 6.625 
cents for 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline, 
f.o.b. north Texas refineries most of 
the week, but only about 250,000 
gallons were reported bought this 
week. One buyer advised his home 
office that the price would have to 
be raised before he could get any 
quantity of goods. He received the 
reply that the price could not be 
raised until prices at the Gulf showed 
a tendency to move higher. 

It was learned Saturday that one 
export company late Friday withdrew 
its offer of 6.625 cents on 64-66, 375 
e.p. gasoline. Another company, which 
had bought the 250,000 gallons at 
that price had reduced its offer to 
6.50 cents. 

Lower gravity gasolines were in 
somewhat better demand _ than 


they have been for several weeks, 
and prices accordingly moved up. 
Refiners reported a fair demand 
throughout the week for 58-60, and 
60-62, U. S. Motor gasolines. The 
Sinclair Refining Co. announced a 
price advance to 6.50 cents this week 
on its grade of gasoline, while one 
or two other companies advanced 
their quotations on U. S. Motor to 
6.25 cents. As the week progressed 
sales of 58-60 U. S. Motor at un- 
der 6 cents became scarce while more 
sales at above 6 cents were being 
reported. 

High gravity gasolines were in 
steady demand from the trade. No 
price changes were noted during the 
week. One or two fair sized sales 
to jobbers for over the month were 
reported, one sale being 50 cars of 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline at 6.75 cents 
a gallon. 

Demand for Grade AA, which could 
be moved on export freight rates to 
the Gulf, continued fair, and prices 
moved up fractionally during the 
week. Domestic demand for this 
grade was marking time, a majority 
of refiners reported. Grade C was 
offered more freely from _ several 
sources. Prices lost a little ground. 
The prevailing price today on Grade 
C was 4.25 to 4.50 cents, with odd 
ears of distress goods going to resale 
agents at 4.125 cents. 

Grades B and BB were generally 
unchanged in price with demand re- 
ported not as active as was the case 
the previous week. 


NE export buyer this week pur- 

chased around 500,000 gallons 
of 41-43 kerosene. All but around 25 
cars of this purchase, however, was 
to replace a previous purchase after 
the refiner who had accepted the 
original order found he was unable 
to get out the goods. 

Domestic demand for kerosene was 
generally light. Prices on 41-43 w.w. 
treated grade, however, remained at 
4.125 to 4.25 cents. One or two re- 
finers were quoting slightly higher 
prices. It was generally believed 
this goods was going to storage in 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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AT SMACKOVER, ARKANSAS 
devoted exclusively to the production of 


eaeeiianie ANTI-KNOCK GASOLINES 


Is Convincing Two popular grades; Simms Straight for Summer use or 
Evidence Blending; Simms Special for Winter Use. 


SIMMS OTLCOMPANY 


Producers -Re/iners —Marketers 
General Offices: DALLAS, TEXAS 


VY 


Refineries 
DALLAS 
SMACKOVER 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, F. O. B. refinery, except where $ is shown 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


Prices Prices Prices 
PENNSYLVANIA Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 

60-54 Nephthes..c.acees 7.75 — 8.00 7.75 - 8.00 7.75 — 8.00 
54-56 Naphtha.......... 7.75 — 8.00 7.75 — 8.00 7.75 — 8.00 
58-60 U.S. Motor 437.e.p. 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 7.75 - 8.00 
60-62 390 e. p. gasoline... 25 — 9.00 8.25 - 9.00 8.25 — 9.00 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
68-70 Str.-run gas. 350-360 

Be: eee wma coc ence 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 

OKLAHOMA 

48-50 450 e.p. naphtha... 5.50 +5.375- 5.50 §.375- 5.50 
50-52 450 e.p. naphtha... 5.50 +5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 
56-58 450 e.p. gasoline. . **5.75  -¥*5.50 — 5.75 #*5.50 — 5.75 
38-60 450 ¢-p. genliee. **5.75 - 6.00 **5.50 - 5.875 **5.50 -— 5.875 
58-60 U. S. Motor, 437 e. P. 6.1050 6.098 5.9474 
60-62 437 e. p. gasoline .. 6.3802 6.4677 6.4326 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline .. 6.687 mt 5250 
64-66 390 e.p. gasoline.. 6.50 -— 6.75 6.50 -— 6 75 6.50 — 6.75 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline .. 7.0000 7.0250 . 00! 
68-70 350 360 e.p. gaso'ine 7.00 - 7.25 7.00 - 7.25 7.00 - 7.25 


Above are weighted average prices, current week’s prices being effective 
on Saturday, instead of Monday, the last day on which weighted averages are 
available for publication in this table. Weighted average prices for the ci rrent 
Monday are published on page 37 of this issue. The two previous week’s prices 
shown are corrected to show Monday’s prices, effective on the dates shown at 
the top of the columns, 


KANSAS  (F. O. B. wie nesnn deettantiey) 


$8-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 25 - é. 375 6.125- 6.375 

60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 6.75 75 6.75 

64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... 7.375 $335 7.375 
NORTH TEXAS 

48-52 450 e.p. naphtha... 5.50 -— 5.75 t5.50 5.50 

56-58 450 e.p. gasoline... 45.75 13-38 5.50 

58-60 450 e.p. gasoline... $5.75 — 5.875 5.50 5.50 

58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. t6.00 — 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 

60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 6.25 -— 6.375 6.25 — 6.375 6.25 — 6.375 

64-66 390 e.p. gasoline... 6.375- 6.50 6.375-— 6.50 6.375-— 6.50 

64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... 6.75 6.75 6.75 

68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 7.125- 7.25 7.125— 7.25 7.125- 7.25 
NORTH LOUISIANA (N. La. ee and Miss. destination) 

58-60 U.S. Motor gasoline 6.375— 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 
ARKANSAS (Arkansas destination only) 

56-58 450 e.p. gasoline... 6.25 6.25 6.25 

58-60 450 e.p. gasoline. .7 6.25 6.25 6.25 

58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 6.50 6.50 6.375 
CALIFORNIA 

*54-58 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 7.00 - 8.50 7.00 - 8.50 7.00 - 8.50 

*58-60 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 8.00 - 9.50 8.00 - 9.50 8.00 - 9.50 

*42-45 Eng. dis. 445-480 

er eee eee 0 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 


p 6.5 
*2c tax to be added if used in state. 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Note: End point of all grades, not over 375* F. Since Oct. 1, 1927 all 
naturals must pass corrosion test.) 
OKLAHOMA 

Grade = 80-87.9, 90% 

RGCOVEEY or ce os arene 5.50 - 5.75 t5.375- 5.625 +5.375- 5.625 
Grade A 759 79.9, 90% é 

INGCONONY nay ciienanclcs t5.50 -— 5.75 5.625 +5.375- 5.625 
Grade BB. 84-92, 85% 

RECOUGEY occ oi evicdieat 4.625 14.625 4.75 -— 4.875 
Grade re "96: 83.9, 85% 

Recovery... pie wierd : 4.75 t4.75 - 4.875 +4.75 - 4.875 
Grade C, 80-90, 78% 

RECOVEOEY 05003 oc sicess t4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.375 4.50 - 4.625 


NORTH TEXAS (F. 
— aa 80-87.9, 90% 


O. B. Breckenridge) 
t5.50 - 5.75 t5.375- 5.625 +5.375- 5.625 


Grade A, 72-799, 90% eee 
Recovery.....-.0+---: T5.50 - 5.75 t5.375- 5.625 +5.375- 5.625 
Grade ba "84-92, 85% » 
RECOVER ad stsire cas css 4.625 4.625 4.75 -— 4.875 
Grade 3 "96: 83.9, 85% 
Recovery....... +--+. 4.75 - 4.875 $4.75 - 4.875 +4.75 - 4.875 
Grade C, 80-90, 78% 
RECOVEEY sc. ch koca dees +4.375- 4.50 4.50 4.50 -— 4.625 
— LOUISIANA (F. O. B. Monroe District) 
COS Cg.) ee are 5.75 -— 6.00 +t5.75 - 6.00 6.00 
ILE ED: Senn rn 5.00 - 5.25 $5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
ENE Orrree cree cies 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 t4.75 - 5.00 
CALIFORNIA 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. blend 7.50 - 8.00 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 
PENNSYLVANIA 
68-70 Blend 437 e.p.. Reem. 000—( 
64-66 Blend 437 e.p...... temporatily 6 ltt s 0 —i(“‘t ww 
60-62 Blend 437 e.p...... discontinued seis hw 
OKLAHOMA 
64-66 Blend 437 e.p...... 5.75 - 6.00 15.75 — 6.00 t+5.625- 6.00 
PENNSYLVANIA 
45 w.w. kerosene........ 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 6.25 - 6.375 
46 w.w. kerosene........ 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 
47 w.w. kerosene........ 7.00 - 7.25 7.00 - 7.25 7.0 (- 7.25 
300 mineral seal. : ae €.58 © semen | eawes 
OKLAHOMA | 
41-43 w.w. kerosene...... 4.125- 4.25 4.125— 4.25 4.125— 4.25 
42-44 w.w. kerosene...... 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 -— 4.625 


TPRICES NOMINAL ttONLY ONE REFINER QUOTING 
February 22, 1928 





*QUOTATIONS ONLY 


Prices Prices Prices 
Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
KANSAS (F. O. B. refinery Kansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosene...... 4.75 -— 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 
42-44 w.w. kerosene...... 5. 0 - 5.625 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 
NORTH TEXAS 
40-42 w.w. kerosene...... 4.125 14-333 t4.00 =- 4.125 
41-43 w.w. kerosene...... t4.375 4.375 $4.25 — 4.375 
NORTH LOUISIANA (N La., "8 and eX destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosene...... 4.75'- 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 


ARKANSAS (Arkansas pate only) 

42-44 kerosene.......... 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 —- 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 
CALIFORNIA 

38-40 w.w. kerosene...... 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 
PENNSYLVANIA : 

Vis. (Viscosity at 70°F.) 

200 No. 3 Assoc. Filt..... 33.00 -34.00 33.00 -34.00 33.00 -34.00 

180 No. 3 Assoc. Filt.... 30. 00 — 32.00 30.00 -32.00 30.00 -32.00 

150 No. 3 Assoc. Filt..... 27.00 27.00 


J b aaaaaag, 


34 Grav. 330-340 Flash... 7.25 - 
36 Min. Neut. 300-305 

MISS bcc Suctadeuias 6.50 

**OKLAHOMA 
Vis. Color 
100—No. 2........ oreee 6.00 
| a, ever 8.00 
Pee NG Bios ccc cecccxs 8.00 
GOING a. oe vcwecodee 9.00 
BO INOS Bie cic viceess 9.50 
jt a. a ere 9.25 
PU eS oo de we Wawa 9.50 
200—No. 4......cccce08 9.50 
FONG. Bk kv ec cocsens 8.50 
gf) Oe, Eee ae 12.50 
ZZU NG: Bien cone veeces 12.25 
y 7), i re 11.50 
TAN So ia kn cctwcaes 13.50 
po | a ee eae 13.25 
TONG Sie cane vewanes 12.00 
ARNO. Sk. cae cececws 15.50 
ROO INN Bis 6 ewes wee 
FENG Ps oe wr ceences 14.00 
S0O--Nea. 5-6. ioc isiccin cs 
GULF COASTAL 

Vis. Color 


(Viscosity at 100°F., 


saa = 0.95 7.25 = 7.75 


- 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 


(Viscosity at 100°F.) 


- 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 
- 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
- 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 
-10.00 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 
- 9.75 9.50 - 9.75 9.50 - 9.75 
- 9.75 9.25 - 9.75 9.25 - 9.75 
-11.00 9.50 -11.00 9.50 -11.00 
-10.75 9.50 -10.75 9.50 -10.75 
-10.50 8.50 -10.50 8.50 -10.50 
-13.50 12.50 -13.50 12.50 -13.50 
-12.50 12.25 -12.50 12.25 -12.50 
-12.00 11.50 -12.00 11.50 -12.00 
-14.00 13.50 -14.00 13.50 -14.00 
-13.50 13.25 -13.50 13.25 -13.50 
-13.00 12.00 -—13.00 12.00 -13.00 
-16.50 15.50 -16.50 15.50 -16.50 
15.25 15.25 15.25 
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100—No. 2 Unfilt. Pale. . 6.75 -— 7,25 6.75 -— 7.25 6.75 -— 7.25 
200—No. 3 Unfilt. Pale.. 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 
300—No.3 Unfilt. Pale... 10.25 -11.00 10.25 -11.00 10.25 -11.00 
500—No. 314 Unfilt. Pale 12.25 —13.00 12.25 -13.00 12.25 -13.00 
750—No. 4 Unfilt. Pale. 14.25 -15.00 14.25 -15.00 14.25 -15.00 
200—No. 5% Red Oil... 7.25 — 8.00 7.25 — 8.00 7.25 — 8.00 
300—No. 5% Red Oil.... 8.25 - 9.00 ot a 8.25 = 9.00 
500—No. 6 Red Oil...... 9.75 -10.50 9.75 ~10.50 9.75 -10.50 
750—No. 6 Red Oil...... 12.25 -13.00 12.25 ~13.00 12.25 -13.00 
CALIFORNIA 
Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100°F.) 
MQ NOs 2 os ea kee bear 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
is Pee ee 7.50 - 8.00 7.50 - 8.00 7.50 - 8.00 
ROR NGS Bra se ose owas 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
6 eo | ae eee 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 
450—No. 3-3% 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 
SSO—NG. 3-336. 5.05 eee 14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 
600—No. 3-34. 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 
ek Se ee 6.50 6.50 6.50 
ON eiieiiccudecs 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
SO Noe 5. ovis csc wes 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 -— 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
MO NN he hid xcn Xa 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
SO IN oe cna os aewes 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
0 2 OS eae 12.00 —-12.50 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 
WONG Frock eine Cees 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14 50 14.00 -14.50 
**OKLAHOMA 
190-200 Vis.at210° Brt.St. 31.00 —32.00 31.00 -32.00 31.00 -—32.00 
150-160 Vis.at210° Brt.St. 22.00 —25.00 22.00 -25 00 22.00 -—25.00 
600 E St. 140-150 Vis.-210° 17.00 -18.00 17.00 -18.00 17.00 -18.00# 
(0) St. Ref. Olive Green.. 8.50 -10.00 8.50 -10.00 8.50 -10.00 
600 St. Ref. Dark Green.. 6.75 -— 8.00 6.75 - 8 00 6.75 — 8.00 
Dime ON. cov cece cnconns 5.00 5.00 5.00 
PENNSYLVANIA (l-inch Immersion Test) 


600 Steam Refined....... 9.00 -10.50 9.00 -10.50 9.00 -10.50 
650 Steam Refined....... 11.25 -12.25 11.25 -12.25 11.25 -12.25 
be WEMOMS cccceae se: *.... 16.00 -16.50 16.00 -16.50 16.00 -16.50 

SQ eee 26.00 —27.00 26.00 -27.00 26.00 -27.00 
600 Ve ee 16.50 —17.00 16.50 -17.00 17.00 -18.00 
600 Of City EB... cesees 15.00 —16.00 15.00 -16.00 15.00 -—16.00 
600 D Filtered.......... 24.50 -25.50 24.50 -25.50 24.50 -25.50 


= Test Stock, 40-50 p 
140-150 vis. at 210°, 


Pf0- 550 flash, No. 8color 28.00 -30.00 


40-50 p 140-150 vis. at 
210, Fo. 550 flash, No. 


6-6% color diluted.... 26.00 -28.00 


tt Extra low cold test stock 
15 p.p., 155-160 vis. at 
210, Bas flash, No. 6% 


COME oe etacreaceecuss 


28.00 -30.00 28.00 -30.00 


26.00 -28.00 26.00 -28.00 


37.00 37.00 


(Note—Prices of total immersion test goods average 1 to 3 cents per gal!on 


higher) 
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A SUPER PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR 
OIL for the INDEPENDENT JOBBER 


Since 1885 we have been refining ‘‘The highest grade crude in the world.” We even refine 
this crude to so high a degree of perfection as to produce a Super Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 


Compare the specifications of our CORECO MOTOR OILS with those of ANY oil you may 


choose. GRAVITY FLASH FIRE VIS.@100 ~—~-VIS. @ 212 
Coreco Light 30.3 440 505 235 49 
Coreco Medium 29.8 450 520 390 60 
Coreco Heavy 29.0 465 540 700 75 
Coreco Ex. Heavy 28.1 485 560 1065 97 
Coreco Spec. Duty 27.8 495 575 1425 106 


CORECO affords a profitakle kusiness kuilding opportunity for the independent jobber and our CORECO 


exclusive territory contract is as attractive as are the specifications of our Superior Pennsylvania Motor Oils. 


CORECO distribution is available to independent jobbers and distributors only. Attractive territories for 
exclusive distribution are still open in some very productive districts, which will be granted to reliable jobbers. 


Write our Main Office for further details. 


CONTINENTAL REFINING CO. — — OIL CITY, PA. 











TT TNTTNTNTNTNNNNTNTNYTYTYTYYrmm~=_C__________—_— _— ______—______________— _—__ ______| 
BROWN GUARANTEED OIL-TIGHT TRUCK TANKS 


From coast to coast BROWN CERTIFIED TANKS are the standard of comparison. There are no secrets nor patents 
on these tanks, just good, honest, full weight material, correctly built by real tradesmen. 
When you buy a truck tank you dont want to purchase substitutes, nick-nacks, nor freak experiments, You WANT, and 
have a RIG TO EXPECT. E EFFICIENT SERVICE, OIL TIGHT DELIVERY, and ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE. 
These are the reasons why hundreds of successful Oil Com nies have standardized on 
BROWN CERTIFIED TRUCK TANKS 
It will pay you to investigate their merits 





Partial list of ou 

Products: 

Bulk Storage Tanks. 
Double Electric 
Welded. 

Truck and Tractor 
Tanks. 

Lube Oil Tanks, 
Steam Heated and 
Insulated. 

Compounding Kettles 
SteamJacketedwith 
Agitators. 

Northwestern Steel 
Barrel Headquar- 





ters. 
mapa SHEET IRON & STEEL CO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ie oars es eas aie eee ais ae cas cee cae == Jear out this coupen and mail it today = = =< a a a ae oe mw ee em eo 
We are interested in your tanks. Send your catalog and prices. 
PD RMR 5rd be aKa aise a easindicdin cena (| a eee We operate. . Pa Tank Trucks 
number) 
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Refinery Markets on Wax and Heavy Oil Products 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, F. O. B. refinery, except where $ is shown 
(For quick reference to Refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 





WAX Prices Prices Prices 
Pri Pri a GULF COASTAL Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
— car » Fuel (in bbls.).......... $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 
PENNSYLVANIA Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 fa aereeaainlapekee ania 4.375- 4.50 °4.375- 4.50 | 4.375- 4.50 . 
Per Pound, New York i mi Y: 
122-124 white crude scale 9.196. 3.25 3.25 $.1375— $3.25 NORTH LOUISIANA (N. La., Ark. and Miss. destination) 
124126 white crude scale 3.125-— 3.25 pe 3.125- 3.25 32-36 gas oil, dark...... 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 -— 3.125 
+* JKLAHOMA 32-36 gas oil, straw...... 3.125- 3.25  3.125- 3.25  3.125- 3:25 
124-126 White Crude ; 16-20 fuel oil (in bbls.) ... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
GOR a eaesesesevcneves 3.325— 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 ARKANSAS (Arkansas destination only) 
CALIFORNIA 32-36 gas oil, straw...... 3.25- 3.50 3.25- 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 
White crude scale, per SEMEN ME. <ccccceee 3.00 3.00 3.00 
pound, ton lots....... 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 7 2.75 2.75 2.75 
FUEL OIL CALIFORNIA (fF. O. B. San Joaquin Valley. At San Francisco, 4c pes 
PENNSYLVANIA bbl. more) 
gS Ee 5.00 - 5.25 4.75 — 5.125 4.75 - 5.00 14-18 fuel oil (in bbls. $0.60 -$0.75 $0.60 -$0.75' $0.60 -$0.75 
30-34 foal oil Re ate accuses 4.875-— 5.125 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 14-18 Bunker oil Ge b is.) $0.80 -$1.00 $0.80 -$1.00 $0.80 -$1.00 
28-32 fuel oil........ eece 4.875-— 5.125 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 30-34 gas oil (in bbls. mes $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 
OKLAHOMA 27 Plus Diesel oil (in bbls.) $0.90 -$1.00 $0.90 -$1.10} $0.90 -$1.00 
cl ae Se 
straw distillate..... .00 - 3. .00 - 3. .00 - 3. 
€32-36 gas oil, straw. .... 42.625- 2.75 +2.625- 2.75  +2.625- 2.75 PETROLATUMS 
632-36 dark gas oil...... 2.50_ 2 2.50 
rat fuel ot tin bie: Ss alia i 50. - e 90 ge § ra PENNSYLVANIA (In cents per pound in tank cars; in barrels, in car low 
1036 fuel oil (rm Boley. ##30875 *#*30.825-0 #430. 825- 0.85 | %c per pound more.) 
22-26 fuel oil (in bbis.)... **$0.85 -0.875 **$0.80- 0. $35 **30. 80- : 825 Snow White............ 8.875 8.875 8.875 
18-22 fuel oil (in bbis.)... **$0.80 -0.825 **30 775 0.775 Lily White............ 7.875 7.875 7.875 
16-18 fuel oil (in bbis.)... **$0.75 -0.775 **30 75 #930,725°0.75 Cream White........... 6.875 6.875 6.875 
14-16 fuel oil (in bbls.). **30.75 -0.775 **30.75 **$0.725-0.75 Light AMDEP...ccccccces 3.875 3.875 3.875 
®Zero cold test low flash omy sell for 4% cent more per gallon. MER esc dcdcendeeuaes 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Zero cold test fuel oils sell for 5 to 15 cents more per bbl. Wg cccccearcceceages eo :-a sate 
KANSAS (F. O. B. refinery Kansas destination.) Green No. 5 color....... . 6 : 
ate} straw Sato See 3.50 - :: 7 3.50 - 4 7 3.50 - 4 i 
straw distillate..... 
32-36 gas oll ...--.00.0: 267560 2 &s odi7Sy 2i895 g2a7S > 2-875 **PETROLEUM COKE 
MCE GEE we wccccccece 
18-22 fuel oil............ #30 .85 #30 .85 #30.85 Oklahoma 
NORTH TEXAS 
$8-40 straw distillate... 3.25 - 3.375  $.25-3.375 3.25 = 3.378 (Per ton in car lots) 
32-36 gas oil, cracked. 2.25 — 2. HE 2.25 -— 2.375 2.25 -— 2.375 eT EC ERET CERT CPE CET $5 $5 $5 
32-36 gas oil, uncracked.. 2.25 = 2.3 2.25 — 2.375 2.25 — 2.375 MEM Wc acudaededen $3 $3 $3 
24-26 fuel oil (in bbls.).. $0.725- 0. $0.725- 0.75 $0.725-— 0.75 | ee eae $2 $2 $2 


tPRICES NOMINAL ftftONLY ONE REFINER QUOTING 


(Continued from Page 113) 
anticipation of a good spring de- 
mand. 

Distillate shipments remained about 
on a par with other weeks this sea- 
son, but refiners said this was due 
primarily to contract movement. Spot 


orders have been comparatively 
scarce. Prices have been generally 
unchanged in Oklahoma, but some 


goods have been offered from differ- 
ential territories on a Group 3 freight 
basis slightly under the prices being 
obtained by Oklahoma plants. 

No changes were noted in gas oils 
in Oklahoma. Louisiana refiners in- 
dicated orders were slower, and other 
districts reported movement generally 
unchanged. 

Prices on Oklahoma neutral oils 
and cylinder stocks passed through 
the week with virtually no changes. 
A majority of refiners reported de- 
mand had slowed up somewhat since 
the first of the year. A majority 
of refiners making wax, continued to 
report they were sold up for this 
month, with a few unable to accept 
any new business before April. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—A new 
brokerage concern for crude and re- 
fined products has just been organ- 
ized by Mareus B. Whitney and 
Ernest G. Stillman, to operate as 
M. B. Whitney & Co. Headquarters 
are at 11 Broadway here. 


February 22, 1928 





*QUOTATIONS ONLY 


Little Trading Reported 


In Export Lubes 


NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—Except for 
slight recessions in prices for Penn- 
sylvania bright stock and steam re- 
fined stocks, there was little change 
in export markets for lubricants this 
week. Buyers showed little interest in 
the market. Trading was light. 

Dark Pennsylvania bright stock was 
offered 1-cent cheaper this week at 
33 cents a gallon in barrels at New 
York and an occasional sale at this 
price was reported. Steam refined 
600 unfiltered, was off 0.25-cent to 
16 cents, and 600 flash was reported 
available at 20.50 cents a gallon this 
week, against a minimum of 21 cents 
a week ago. 

South Texas pale oils, except for a 
slight stiffening in 500 vis. No. 3 
color, were generally unchanged. 
Prices of red oils did not fluctuate. 
Trading was reported at a standstill. 


Export and Domestic Wax 
Markets are Quiet 


Staff Special 
NEW YORK, Feb. 18.—A lull in 
foreign buying pervaded wax mar- 
kets this week. South American 
buyers who have been active in the 
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New Orleans market until recently, 
were absent. United Kingdom buy- 
ers displayed only nominal interest 
because considerable Polish wax is 
going into the United Kingdom at 
present, it was said. 

White crude scale at New Orleans 
was generally unchanged. Most sellers 
quoted 3.25 to 3.50 cents a pound. 
But wax was not freely offered, large- 
ly because of greatly curtailed pro- 
duction in the Mid-Continent. 

At New York, white crude scale 
was slightly lower at 3.125 to 3.25 
cents a pound, with occasional sales 
of small lots at these prices. Yellow 
scale was quoted 0.125 cent lower 
at 3 cents flat. 

The market for fully refined waxes 
was slow and prices were unchanged. 
It was said by several large buyers 
that 125-127 A.m.p. was practically 
unobtainable. 


Oil Burner Regulations Available 


BOSTON, Feb. 18.—Regulations of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for construction and installa- 
tion of oil burning equipment, edi- 
tion of 1925, are available at the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 40 Central St., Boston. The reg- 
ulations are divided into two sections, 
one for construction and installation 
other than domestic, and the other 
for domestic burners. 
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Gasoline Advances % Cent 


In Chicago Market 


Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Feb. 18 
HE Chicago market ended the 
week in an unsettled condition. 
Gasoline prices continued to advance. 
Fuel oils were at high levels reached 
during the past ten days. The recent 
cut in heavy Mid-Continent crude by 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. caused con- 
siderable discussion in the local trade. 
Opinions as to the probable effect of 
the cut differed considerably but the 
consensus was that it would probably 
have no immediate effect on the mar- 
ket. Heavy snowfall the past two 
days coupled with near zero weather 
contributed uncertainty to the mar- 
ket. 

Gasoline continued its upward climb 
which has characterized the recent 
market. Practically all refiners and 
marketers in Chicago territory re- 
port raising their quotations. One re- 
finer advanced to a new quotation 
of 6.50 cents on 58-60 U. S. Motor. 
Several refiners moved up to 6.25 
cents and the remainder of the trade 
were quoting from 6 cents upward. 
Jobbers were following their policy of 
buying only for immediate require- 
ments, most of the trade reported. 
However, nearly all sellers said busi- 
ness was good for this season. U. S. 
Motor, 58-60, began the week at 6 to 
6.125 cents with a gradual upward 
revision until the top of the range 
was 6.25 cents on Saturday. 

Higher gravity gasoline demand 
was steady throughout the week, with 
prices approximately .125 cent higher 
by Saturday. The 60-62, 437 e.p. 
grade sold mostly at 6 to 6.25 cents 
in the early part of the week and at 
6.125 to 6.25 cents thereafter. The 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline moved at 6.375 
to 6.50 cents Monday, at 6.50 cents 
flat Tuesday and Wednesday and end- 
ed the week at 6.50 to 6.625 cents. 
Gasoline of 64-66, 375 e.p. moved at 
6.875 to 7 cents until Saturday when 
most sales were reported at 7 cents. 

Several sellers reported fairly good 
demand for kerosene, while others in- 
dicated to the contrary. Majority of 
sales of 41-43 w.w. were 4.125 to 
4.25 cents throughout the week. 

Distillates continued to move stead- 
ily at the price level which has pre- 
vailed for some months. Most sales 
of 38-40 straw were at 3.25 to 3.375 
cents. 

The gas oil situation was practically 
the same this week as at the close 
of business last week. Prices were 
generally unchanged and a steady de- 
mand was reported for all grades 
throughout the week. Ordinary dark 
82-36 gas oil moved throughout the 
week at 2.625 to 2.75 cents. A like 
product, with a zero cold test, sold at 
2.875 to 3 cents. Straw zero 32-36 
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gas oil continued to command a price 
of 3.125 to 3.25 cents. 

Not only were the zero fuel oils 
scarce this week but most of the trade 
reported that it was becoming more 
difficult to obtain goods of higher cold 
test. Several refiners reported sold 
up on all grades of fuel oils and prac- 
tically all others were well supplied 
with orders. Prices of the lower 
gravities were advanced approximately 
2.50 cents during the week. 

Fuel oil of 28-30 gravity moved 
mostly at $1.00 to $1.10 all week. 
Fuel of 24-26 gravity sold at $0.85 
to $0.90 with some sales of zero 
goods reported up to $0.95. The 22-26 
fuel moved at $0.85 to $0.90 during 
the closing days of the week after be- 
ginning at $0.825 to $0.90. The or- 
dinary grade of 18-22 fuel oil sold 
at $0.775 to $0.825 on Monday and 
Tuesday and at $0.80 to $0.825 there- 
after. 

Smackover crude fuel was in better 
demand this week, following reduc- 
tions in price made possible by last 
week’s crude cut. Prices were nearly 
the same as for heavier grades of 
Oklahoma fuel oils and the result was 


(PLATT'S 


OILGRAM 


Petroleum Markets-Fvery Day 





HOW SURE ARE YOU? 


If you were to place an order to- 
day for gasoline, or kerosene, or 
fuel oil, or lubricating oil— 





How sure would you be that 
you were buying at the right time 
and at the actual market? 


Did you hear of a tankwagon 
cut today in another territory, 
which might indicate a cut com- 
ing in yours? Or, did crude change 
today? Or, did some one put in a 
big buying order for export which 
will stiffen the gasoline market 4 
cent or so tomorrow? 


A large part of your profits 
come from daily accurate knowl- 
edge of market prices and condi- 
tions. 


F’ PLATT’S OILGRAM brings you 
this market information from an 
unbiased source daily. Costs only 
30 cents a day—a year for $75, or 
3 months for $25. It’s your great- 
est aid to showing PROFIT at the 
end of the year. 
TULSA—904 World Bidg. 


CHICAGO—35 E. Wacker Drive 
NEW YORK—342 Madison Ave. 








CLEVELAND—730 Penton Bldg. 





a considerable increase in inquiries. 
The majority of sales and quotations 
were at $0.90 to $1.00 latein the week 
after moving at $0.95 to $1.00 during 
the early days. 

The sun shone on last Feb. 2 and 
(if the legend is true) the prophetic 
groundhog returned to his hole to 
escape six more weeks of winter. The 
record snow of the winter accompanied 
by subnormal temperatures, which the 
groundhog watchers have been ex- 
pecting ever since, came to Standard 
of Indiana territory on Friday but 
the weather man predicts early re- 
lief. The outlook for the middle west 
is for brief periods of precipitation 
next week with variable temperatures 
but mostly near seasonal normal. 


Week's Price Changes 
Tank Wagon Markets 


Gasoline Changes 


Standard of Indiana—T. w. price gaso- 
line advanced 2 cents, s. s. 4 cents, 
Wichita, to 14.8 cents and 16.8 cents 
respectively, including 2 cent tax, 
Feb. 8. 


Crude Price Changes 


DALLAS—On Feb. 18 Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co. reduced heavy crude in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas where 
it is purchasing on a gravity basis, 
in amounts ranging from 13 to 30 
cents. All oil of 32 degrees gravity 
and above was unchanged, conform- 
ing with Prairie’s schedule of March 
12, 1927. These new prices were 
posted: below 30, $0.75, a cut of 30 
cents; 30-30.9, $0.90, a cut of 26 
cents; and 31-31.9, $1.05, a cut of 13 
cents. 


Car Load Marketer Buys 
Jobbing Business 


CHICAGO, Feb. 18.—L. A. Stewart, 
of wide acquaintance and long ex- 
perience as a refinery sales manager 
and car load marketer in the Chi- 
cago oil community, recently pur- 
chased the Evanston Economy Oil 
Co., of Evanston, Ill. The property 
consists of a bulk plant and six 
service stations in Evanston and Niles 
Center. He is operating them under 
the name of Community Service Sta- 
tions. 

The jobbing company has its head- 
quarters at Davis and Elmwood 
streets, Evanston. Mr. Stewart will 
continue to conduct his carload mar- 
keting business with quarters in the 
Pure Oil building, 35 E. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago. 

BRADFORD, Pa., Feb. 18.—The 
Kendall Refining Co. was on the air 
again the evening of Feb. 14 when 
it broadcast its “Further Travels 
Through An Oil Refinery” through 
station WGY at Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosene 
In United States Territories and Canada 


(As posted by principal marketing companies) 
(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for whole year arranged for quick reference) 





These Prices In Effect February 20, 1928 


s.0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Gasoline Oil 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 

aciantic City, N. J....16 2 18 20 14 
Newath, Nu J..ccccces 16 62 18 20 14 
Annapolis, Md........ 146 4 20 23 12 
Baltimore, Md........ 1 4 20 23 10 
Cumberland, Md......16 4 20 23 14 
Washington, D.C.....16 2 18 21 12 
Danville, Vs.cscccces 16 4 70.5 § 14 
Nosiethe Vie «ec cece 14664 20.5 23.5 12 
Richmond, Va........ 14 4 18.5 21.5 14 
Roanoke, Va......... 16 i 20.5 23.5 34 
Petersburg, Va...... cae” 4 a0.5 23.5 14 
Charleston, W. Va.....16 4 20 23 14 
Rayeats.Wee Views. ose 16 4 20 23 i4 
Parkersburg, W. Va...14 4 18 21 14 
Wheeling, W. Va......16 4 20 23 14 
Charlotte, N. C....... 16 4 20 23 14 
Brenig. We Cos sccces 146 4 20 20 14 
ie Alty, We Cocco ses 146 4 20 23 14 
Salisbury, N. C....... 16 4 20 23 14 
Charleston, S. C...... i |S 20 23 14 
Columbia, 5. Co. ccc Ss &§ 20 23 14 


Dealers set own prices. S. O. New Jersey does 
aot operate station. 


S. O. NEW YORK 


Due to local price conditions at many points in 
5. O. New York territory, actual prices on both 
gasoline and kerosene are being made at under the 
posted tank wagon prices published below. 


New York City....... ) 17 21 15 
Cas). S 13 +O 13 15 15 
Butalo, BF. Yo.nc cece le «6G 13 16 14 
Rochester, N Wicscuee (§ 13 16 12 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 15 0O 15 15 15 
Boston, Mass......... 17 O 17 15 15 
Augusta, Me......... 17. 4 21 21 15 
Manchester, N: H..... a 21 23 15 
Burlington, Vt........ _ Ss 20 22 15 


tlt is reported that S. O. New York is selling a 
second grade of gasoline at Rochester, 3c below the 
_ posted prices which apply on its Socony 
grade. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Pittsburgh, Pa..... ‘ore Se 16 S72 13 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 15 * 3 2) 13 
Allentown, Pa........16 * 1 13 
i) 12 © 12 18 13 
SerOntGm, Pace co cece 16 ® i &% 13 
eS 16 ® 16 22 13 
Dover, Del........... es: & 8 8 
Wilmington, Del......16 3 19 22 12 
Providence, R.1......15 2 17 17 15 
Boston, Mass......... 5B 15 15 15 
Springfield, Mass...... 16 0 16 16 15 

orcester, Mass...... 5 6G 15 15 15 
Hartford, Conn....... 16 2 18 18 15 
New Haven, Conn....16 2 18 18 15 


*3-cent state tax is collected by retail dealer and 
oaid by him directly to state. 


S. O. KENTUCKY 
Lezington, Ky........13 5 18 21 15.5 
Louisville, Ky........ i 6 § 18 21 15 
Covington, Ky........ 14.—=C* 19 22 15.5 
C.arkedale, Miss...... 4 17 20 H.5 
Gulfport, Miss...... 4414.5 4 118.5 21.5 14 
Jackson, Miss......... 13 4 17 20 12 
Natchez, Miss........ 12.5 4 16.5 19.5 14 
Vicksburg, Miss......12.5 4 16.5 19.5 ¥4 
Birmingham, Mttccecksa & 17 18 14.5 
Mobile, Ala.t........ 14 4 18 21 14 
Montgomery, Ala.®f.. 9 4 Ls. 16 15.5 
Gtlanta, Ga... .seceee 12. 4 16 18 14 
Augusta, Ga...... welt & 3 20 Ses 
MERCON, (Clay. sae ss cic « , <@ 13 16 §«53.5 
Savannah, Ga........ 3 4 17 19 14.5 
{acksonville, Plgsvscsc-32 «369 17 18 13.5 
Salam, FIG"... ecces 15 5 20 23 14.5 
Tampa, Fla.°........ es See 13 
Pensacola, Fla.°....#*14 5 #19 22 13 


*Local privilege tax of 1 cent or gasoline and 4% 
ceat on kerosene at Montgomery included. 

_ tAlabama gasoline prices include 1/40 of Ic inspec- 
tion fee. Mobile gasoline prices include lc city tax. 

{Georgia kerosene prices include lc state tax. 
a Florida gasoline prices include Mc inspection fee. 

Both tank wagon prices include lc city tax at 
Pensacola, which went into effect Oct. 15, 1926. 

oth tank wagon prices at Gulfport include 

Harrison county privilege tax of 2c. 


February 22, 1928 


S. O. INDIANA 


Gasoline Oil 
Total 

T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 

Chicago, UB. soc cinse 14 2 16 18 12 
|: Ca 13.5 2 5.5 7.5 ¥2.3 
E. St. Louis, Ill....... Es. 2 B5.2 17.38 18.2 
folios, |) 42 16.4 18.4 12.3 
Oe. | ee le. 2 14 14 12.1 
J | 14.2 2 16.2 18.2 11.9 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 32.23 15.2 16.2 43.2 

Evansville, Ind....... 14. 3 17 19 13 
South Bend, Ind...... 14.4 3 17.4 17.4 13.4 
Detroit, Mich.........12.8 3 15.8 17.8 13.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich..14.7 3 17.7 19.7 13.6 
Saginaw, Mich........ 14.9 3 17.9 19.9 13.8 
Green Bay, Wis....... 14.6 2 16.6 18.6 12.4 
Madison, Wis......... 14.3 2 16.3 18.3 12.1 
Milwaukee, Wis.......14.1 2 16.1 18.1 11.9 

La Crosse, Wis....... 3.22 Be.2° 39:2 39 
Minneapolis, Minn....13 2 15 15 12.9 
Duluth, Minn........ 5 2 15.3 47.5 42:9 
Mankato, Minn....... 32.3 2 14.1 16.1 12.7 
Des Moines, Ia....... 32.9 $ 9 12:9 Ws 
Davenport, Ia.......- 32.5 3 15.5 17.5 12.3 
Sioux City, Ia........ 14.1 3 h7.k 99:3 58.9 
Mason City, Ia....... 14.5 3 7.5 39:5 32.2 
St. Louis, Mo........ *13.6 2 15.6 17.9 31.3 
Kansas City, Mo..... $52.9 2 14.9 16.9 10.6 
St. Joseph, Mo.......12.5 2 14.5 16.5 11.2 
Parad. Ne De. ccccc as s. 2 15 17 14.9 
Grand Forks, N. D....17.2 2 19.2 21.2 45.2 
Minot, N..D....06000 16.9 2 18.9 20.9 14.9 
Presre, S.. Bic .o cs cces 15.5 4 9.5 Zi:5 33.9 
Huron, S. De. <ccceus 15.5 4 9.5 21.5 43.9 
Wichita, Kans........ 12.8 2 14.8 168 10.8 
8 3 15.8 17.8 10.8 


Bartlesville, Okla......12. 

s. Indiana’s quantity discount schedule on tank 
wagon deliveries of gasoline outside the city of 
Chicago is lc for 50 gals. or more at one delivery; 
1c for 6,000 gals. or more a month; 2c for 10,000 
gals. or more a month, and 3c for 15,000 gals. or 
more a month. 

In Chicago, above discounts apply, except that 
minimum required quantity to get the lc discount 
is 100 gals., instead of 50 gals. This Ic discount 
applies on quantities of 100 gals. and over, in addition 
to regular Q.D.A. discounts applying thru rest of 
territory, as stated above. 

Service station discount is 2c per gal. to consumers 
of 200 gals. or more a month, or 2400 gals. per year. 

Discount on kerosene is lc on 50 gal. dumps 
throughout territory. 

*Includes city tax of Mes 

tIincludes city tax o 


S.’6: NEBRASKA 





Ouniaha: Net. .F ose: 35.25 2 47.25 ‘17.28 92-35 
MRE GORecevadceaces 12.75 2 14.75 16.75 11.50 
Norfolk....... .-14.75 2 16.75 18.75 12.75 
North Platte.. 15.75 2 17.75 18.5 13.50 
Scottablefl. .... nc:ccacss 15.25 2 17.25 19.25 13.00 
CONTINENTAL OIL 
Denver, Colo......... ae 16 18 12.5 
Pueblo, Coli... .s.<0s 13. 3 16 18 14.5 
Grand Junction, Colo..17.5 3 20.5 22.5 18 
Caanet, WiGis.cccecs 14 3 17 19 13 
Cheyenne, Wyo....... |: ee 18 20 14.5 
Butte, Mondts..cccsece B53 22:5 2.5 ¥S 
Helena, Mont......... 19.5 3 as 4S 
Salt Lake City, Utah..16.5 34 20 21 
) SRE eee 19.5 4 23.5 25.5 1 
Twin Falls, Ida....... 19.5 4 23.5 25.5 
Albuquerque, N. M....16 5 21 24 17 
S. O. CALIFORNIA* 
Phoeniz, Asiz.....0+.. 19 4 23 27 23.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 33,5 3 16.5 20.5 15.5 
Preenes CWic ck ccvces 14 3 17 21 16.5 
San Francisco, Cal....14 3 17 21 15.5 
Reno, Nev... ccccecss 18 4 22 26 19 
Portland, Ore......... 14.5 3 7.5 2.8 16.5 
Seattle, Wash......... 14.5 2 16.5 20.5 16.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 18.5 2 20.5 24.5 20.5 
Tacoma, Wash........ 14.5 2 16 20.5 16.5 


*On Oct. 1, t.w. price at all points for spot sales, 
was advanced lc. ery large portion of deliveries are 
under contract carrying above prices. New customers 
signing contracts and selling only one brand of gaso 
line, are given prices published in above table. 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Little Rock, Ark...... 1 5 16 6 11 
Alexandria, La........ | ae 15 18 14 
Baton Rouge, La...... 2.2 14 17) 82.5 
Lake Charles, La...... 33.5 2 15.5 18.5 f14 
New Orleans, La...... 13.52 15.5 *18.5 +14 
Shreveport, La........ 13,5 2 ED. 18.5 13 
Lafayette, La... ...ces 6 62 15 18 13.5 
Batetol, TeStix< << <60 16 3 19 22 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn....16.5 3 i> gece 35 
Knoxville, Tenn.......16.5 3 9:3 22.5 35 
Nashville, Tenn....... 15 3 18 21 15 
Memphis, Tenn....... 14 3 17 18.5 14 


*New Orleans gasoline prices include Ic parish tar 


in addition to 2c state tax, and kerosene prices in- 
clude Ic state tax and Ic parish tax. 
tKerosene price in Louisiana includes lc state tax. 


S. O. OHIO 
Gasoline Oil 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W 
All Ohio points....... mm: 3 17 19 14 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Muskogee, Okla.......10 3 13 16 10 

Oklahoma City. “y 

Tulsa, Okla....... 

Fort Smith, Ark.®,... 

Little Rock, Ark...... im 16 16 ll 

Texarkana, Ark. ®.... “ *3 15 18 12 
11 








DS SS a 3 12 15 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 3 14 16 
Houston, Tex......... 3 13 15 15 
San Antonio, Tex.....10 3 13 15 10 
EY Patty Ths sc cccce 11 3 14 15 16 


*Within City of Texarkana and Fort Smith, the 
state tax on gasoline is 3c per gal. conforming 
with the Texas state tax. In these two districts 
outside of the city the 5c Arkansas tax applies 


Vv. M. & P. NAPHTHA 


(Changes ordinarily occur coincident with 
gasoline price changes) 





Oleum V.M.&P. Cleaners 

Spirits Naphtha Na-bthe 
CMGIM cc wccecusees 14.7 16.2 13 
Nias cab ougne 16.4 17.9 19.7 
Kansas City.. -t14.9 116.4 718.2 
Milwaukee... ae *18.9 *20.7 
Minneapolis. . *18.7 *20.2 ®22 
St. Louis.... 14.6 16.1 17.9 
RGU NOE ic ccwinnee eua ta 


*Includes 2c state tax. 
tIncludes lc city tax. 





CANADA 





(Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 American 
Gallons) 


ONTARIO 
Gasoline ‘ ou 


Tota 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W 
TORRES accccccasceea a 22. 


Ww 
nN 
an 
Nn 
me 


CRAs <c<es cuaed «19.5 3 22.5 26 21 
CRE iaccwacens 24.5 3 27.5 36 26 
Ft. William....... coca 3 27.5 31 23.5 
MANITOBA 
ee: Z.3 3 23.3 
SASKATCHEWAN 
jo re eaaames 27.5 0 42.3 34 26.3 
ALBERTA 
VamOntees «ic ckccees 26.5 3 23.5 3 25.5 
COE S 4 x6 atcuce seadeee o 25.5 29 23.5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
WaORON so é cccecc a..6«(CS 24 28 22 
QUEBEC 
WastNEG aoc cacoscas 20.5 3 23.5 27 21 
Quebec City......... v7) 25.5 31 23 
Three Rivers......... 22.5 3 25.5 29 23 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Sei iis ciwdadees 24.5 3 27.5 32 24 
pe eer rer 24.5 3 yy i > 24 
NOVA SCOTIA 
MEMS di akscodweues 24.5 3 27.5 32 24 
BRON cnccndcoucacs 24.5 3 aus 3a 24 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown........ 24.5 3 22.5 32 24 


Note: In districts surrounding these points le 
additional is added to city price. 
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Export Fuel Trade Reported Good 


But Light Oils are Quiet 


Staff Special 

NEW YORK, Feb. 18 

XPORT demand for the chief 
petroleum products was disap- 
pointing again this week. Not a 
single cargo of light oil was reported 
sold for foreign shipment from the 
Gulf although one inquiry was re- 
ported filled, possibly abroad. Sev- 
eral cargoes of bunker oil were sold. 
The sale of a small lot of French 
specification gas oil for shipment from 
a north Atlantic port was reported. 


There were a few inquiries for 
gasoline in the market early this 
week, but because suppliers were ask- 
ing higher prices than those at which 
the last deals were closed, the busi- 
ness was said to have been placed 
elsewhere. The trade was unable 
to learn who took the business. One 
buyer said his requirements had been 
filled. 


One cargo consisted of approxi- 
mately 50,000 barrels of 64-66, 375 
end point gasoline for February- 
March shipment to a French oil con- 
cern. United States suppliers quot- 
ed 8.25 to 8.375 cents, and the gaso- 
line was finally bought at 8.125 cents 
the buyer said. 


A broker who held an inquiry from 
a French buyer for 42,000 barrels 
of U. S. Motor and 64-66, 375 end 
point gasoline, said a leading sup- 
plier had offered 7 cents and 8.125 
cents, respectively, for the business 
and that these prices would stand 
for 60-day shipment and prices would 
be 0.125 cent higher for April-May 
loading. 


Suppliers were in accord in their 
ideas of VU. S. Motor prices, almost 
all of them quoting 7 cents. There 


were buyers who felt that 6.875 
cents could still be done on firm 
offer. 


Kerosene quotations were generally 
unchanged with most suppliers ask- 
ing 6.50 cents for water white and 
5.50 cents for prime white. 


Foreign demand for gas oil con- 
tinued light and there were no sales 
for shipment from Gulf ports re- 
ported this week. Approximately 25,- 
000 barrels of French specification 
material sold at around 4.50 cents 
for north Atlantic immediate ship- 
ment. Gas oil, 26 gravity plus, was 
quoted at 4 cents at the Gulf. 

In some quarters it was felt that 
heavy fuel was no longer available 
at $0.90 a barrel at the Gulf after 
sales of five cargoes at around this 
price this week. Buyers, however, 
reported they were still receiving 90- 
cent offers as late as Friday. 


For bunkering, Grade C sold at 


120 


$1.10 to $1.15 a barrel. 

Prices in other seaboard districts 
were generally unchanged. U. S. 
Motor was 8 to 8.25 cents at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore; 8.25 cents at 
Norfolk, Va., and Wilmington, N. C., 
and 8 cents at Charleston, S. C. At 
Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
gasoline was still available at 7.50 
to 7.75 cents. 


Water white kerosene was. stil] 
quoted at a minimum of 6.75 cents 
in southern districts and as_ high 
as 7.50 cents in northern districts. 

Heavy burning oil prices were with- 
out material change, although furnace 
oil in the New England district was 
reported available in some instances 
as much as 0.75 cent lower. 

Distress bunker oil continued to 
bob up, but for the most part a 
buyer was quickly found and the 
offerings did little toward disturb. 
ing the general market. The posted 
price of Grade C bunker oil was un- 
changed at $1.35 in New York har- 
bor. In Philadelphia ships were 
bunkered as low as $1.15 a barrel. 


Eastern Spot Gasoline is Dull. 
Price Wars Worry Trade 


Staff Special 

NEW YORK, Feb. 18 

ITH little or no spot demand, 

A comes gasoline markets con- 

tinued to mark time this week. 

Prices in most parts of the Atlantic 

seaboard were the same Saturday 

as Monday. Exceptions were U. S. 

Motor in New York harbor and New 
England markets. 

Retail markets, which are pretty 
bad in some communities, again 
caused more concern than refinery 
markets. The case of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., where dealers are selling gaso- 
line anywhere from 7 to 7.50 cents 
a gallon at curb pumps against a 
delivered tank car cost of 9.50 cents, 
was looked upon with distress by the 
trade in New York and Philadelphia. 
The price war in Wilkes-Barre began 
when one marketer sold five gallons 
of gasoline at 7.50 cents a gallon 
provided the customer took a quart 
of oil at 25 cents. Other marketers 
met the 7.50-cent price and some 
dropped their price to 7 cents. 

Service stations in Boston posted 
prices from 12 to 15 cents a gallon, 
the latter being the posted price of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York. 

At refineries and _ seaboard ter- 
minals in the Boston district, U. S. 
Motor gasoline was quoted at an 
f.o.b. price of 9.25 cents by all major 
sellers. One or two refiners said 
they were selling at a minimum de- 
livered price of 10 cents. 


It was reported jobbers who are 
heavily stocked with cheap gasoline, 
are not buying but those in need of 
gasoline are paying the higher prices 
which are an advance of approxi- 
mately 1.50 cents in a little more 
than 10 days. 

In the Providence district, sellers 
were asking 8.75 to 9.25 cents, f.o.b. 
refinery or seaboard terminal, for 
U. S. Motor gasoline. 

Meeting competition at 7.75 cents 





became sufficiently frequent in the 
New York harbor market that goods 
moving at this price were partly 
representative of the general market. 
Several sellers not only met the 7.75- 
cent price their regular customers 
said they were receiving from other 
sources, but openly quoted 7.75 cents, 
and estimated that approximately 30 
per cent of the small volume of busi- 
ness done this week was at this fig- 
ure. Several suppliers continued to 
get business at 8 cents and a few 
asserted they were not booking orders 
at less than 8.25 cents. 


In checking over their January 
shipments some _ important sellers 
were surprised at the sharp fall 
shipments had taken. One _ impor- 
tant New York supplier said his ship- 
ments had fallen 900,000 gallons from 
December shipments. January and 
February weather this year has been 
open so the break in shipments was 
baffling. 


Gulf Coast Lubes Quiet 


HOUSTON, Feb. 20.—Gulf Coastal 
lubricant markets are quiet again. 
Most of the business reported moving 
is on regular contracts. Spot sales 
are slack for this season of the year 
after an active half month in Feb- 
ruary. Prices generally are firmer 
at existing levels than previously. 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 20.—Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Corp. is building a 
distributing plant at Portland, Ore. 
to cost approximately $800,000. The 
plans call for storage space for 
11,000,000 gallons of refined products. 
The company last year established a 
distributing station at Seattle and 
the Portland facilities will enable the 
company to handle the business in 
Oregon more conveniently and with 
greater dispatch. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Complete Seaboard Market 


(Export markets for whole year given in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK. Each volume carries refinery, 
tank wagon, crude and export markets—complete for the years 1924-1925-1926-1927) 





Eastern Domestic Market 


(Prices for tank car lots, f.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal, 
represent majority of quotations and sales.) 


Feb. 20 

U.S. Motor gasoline, New 

po Be eee 8.00 
U.S. Motor gasoline, Phil- 

GGTINIR ee cisencces <> 8.00 -— 8.25 
U.S. Motor gasoline, 

Boston district........ 9.00 - 9.25 
U.S. Motor gasoline 

Providence district.... 8.25 -— 8.75 
U.S. Motor gasoline, 

TRIMER. © 6 6 0 0000 8.00 - 8.25 
U.S. Motor gasoline, 

“ee 8.25 

U.S. Motor gasoline, 

t+Wilmington, N. C 8.25 
U.S. Motor gasoline, 

Charleston............ 8.00 
U.S. Motor gasoline, 

Savannah............ e225 
U.S. Motor gasoline, 

Jacksonville.......... 7.50 - 7.75 
California U.S Motor gas- 

oline, {New York Harbor 8.25 
California U.S. Motor gas- 

oline, Baltimore....... 8.50 
California U.S. Motor gas- 

oline, Philadelphia..... 8.25 
Water white kerosene, 

New York Harbor..... 7.00 - 7.50 
Water white kerosene, 

Philadelphia.......... 6.75 -— 7.00 
Water white kerosene, 

PIRES a. «36. d:0'c.5 «<0 7.25 - 7.50 
28-34 gas oil, New York 

BAGEEN: Cedacdic cco cns 4.50 - 5.00 
28-34 gas oil, Boston 

GIN oxo ose ciokcaea ae 4.50 -— 4.75 
38-42 furnace oil, New 

York harbor.......... 5.75 
36-40 furnace oil, Boston 

WOGIER. iccchavbecnca 5.50 -— 5.75 
Grade C bunker oil, New 

York Mar0or.. ..6..24 $1.35 
Grade C_ bunker oil, 

Boston district........ $1.35 
Diesel oil, New York 

ee ea eee ee $2.10 


Note: 


MEDICINAL OILS 
Russian 885-890 s.g., 325- 


cD SE aeaeee $0.80 - 0. 
Russian 870-875 s.g., 150- 

Se $0.67 — 0. 
Russian 860-865 s.g., 80- 

OS eis so vad Sawn we $0.65 - 0. 


tOnly one refiner quoting. 


90 
77 
75 


Feb. 13 
8.00 
8.00 - 8.25 
8.75 - 9.25 
8.25 - 8.75 
8.00 — 8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.00 
7.75 
7.50 - 7.75 
8.25 
8.50 
8.25 
7.00 - 7.50 
6.75 — 7.00 
7.25 -— 7.50 
4.50 - 5.00 
4.50 - 5.00 
5.75 
5.75 
$1.35 
$1.35 -$1.40 
$2.10 


$0.80 -— 0.90 
$0.67 - 0.77 
$0.65 -— 0.75 


Feb. 6 
8.00 
8.00 - 8.25 
8.75 — 9.25 
8.25 - 8.75 
8.00 - 8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.00 
7.35 
7.50 - 7.75 
8.25 
8.50 
8.25 
7.00 - 7.50 
6.75 — 7.00 
7.25 - 7.50 
4.50 - 5.00 
4.50 - 5.00 
5.75 — 6.00 
5.75 
$1.35 
$1.35 -$1.40 
$2.10 


Above prices do not include inspection tax levied in some states. 


$0.80 - 0.90 
$0.67 — 0.77 
$0.65 -— 0.75 


New York Export Market 


(Gasoline and kerosene in cases in bulk. Lubricating oils are per 


gal. in bbls. 


Feb. 20 
U. S. Motor gasoline... .. 23.65 
43-45, 150 w.w. kerosene. . 17.90 
42-44, 110 s.w. kerosene... 16.90 
CYLINDER OILS 
Bright stock, dark....... 33.00 -34.50 
600 D filtered........... 30.00 -—31.00 
600 Warren E filtered.... 23.50 -25.00 
600 s.r. unfiltered........ 16.00 -17.00 
650 s.r. unfiltered........ 18.75 -19.5 
OOS ashy 6.6.5 6. 6.05:6 6% <c:0 20.50 -21.00 
O30 Hah, 6.8.5 6 osc c oe 55 33.00 -—34.00 
RED ENGINE OILS (Vis. 100°) 
300 vis. No. 6% color... 20.00 
250 vis. No. 6 color...... 19.00 
200 vis. No. 6 color...... 18.50 
PALE ENGINE OILS (Vis. 100°) 
230 vis. No. 38% color.... 24.00 
180 vis. No. 3% color.... 20.00 
100 vis. No. 2% color.... 5.75 
MOTOR OILS (Vis. 100°) 
600 vis. No. 7 color...... 35.00 
500 vis. No. 6% color.... 33.00 
400 vis. No. 7% color.... 31.00 
300 vis. No. 6 color...... 30.00 
200 vis. No. 3% color.... 24.00 
MEDICINAL OILS 
RO Wim ln, ook, 0.80 
865-870 MUG se Saniee be van $0.90 


February 22, 1928 


Feb. 13 


23 


—35. 


-31 


amy J 


oe 


-17. 
-19. 
-23. 


—35 


Sezress 


S38 


ss 


65 
Lye 
16. 


90 
90 


80 
.70 


Cylinder oils are Penna. products.) 


Feb. 6 


23.65 
17.90 
16.90 


20.00 
18.50 


24.00 
20.00 


5.75 


35.00 
33.00 
31.00 


$0.80 
$0.70 





WAXES (In cents per pound, f.a.s. carload lots) 
WHITE CRUDE SCALE (In barrels) 





Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 

7 7 ee eee 3.125~ 3.25 3.15 -— 3.25 3.125- 3.15 
ye Sy ee eee 3.125-— 3.25 3.15 -— 3.25 3.125-_3.15 
FULLY REFINED (In burlap bags) 

123-125 A.m.p. Phila..... 4.00 4.00 3.875- 4.00 
iy Sg can 4.00 4.00 4.00 
pe 7 Ree eee eee 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.125 
130-132 A.m.p... 4.25 -— 4.375 4.25 - 4.375 4.25 -— 4.50 
133-135 A.m.p... -- %§.25 — 5.9% *5.25 — 5.50 *5.25 - 5.50 
pS oe eee *5.50 — 6.00 *5.50 — 6.00 *5.50 - 6.00 
YELLOW CRUDE SCALE 

EPO 0G BM Dis cc ccakcws 3.00 3.00 -— 3.125 3.00 


*Prices nominal. 


Gulf Export Market 


Z (F.0O.B. Gulf oil terminals in Texas and Louisiana, shipments of 
20,000 bbls. and over, except where otherwise noted.) 


GASOLINE Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
Ce BRON oe ac ceacaue 7.00 7.00 7.00 
60-62, 400 e.p........... 7.75 7.75 *7.625- 7.75 
GE-G5, FIO OB ic cc cccescs 7.875-— 8.00 7.875- 8.00 7.875- 8.00 
PT Ry 8.125-— 8.375 8.125- 8.375 8.125- 8.375 
U. S. Motor, cases (car- 

Moe ado oaured oo $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
64-66, cases (cargoes).... $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 

*Nominal. 
KEROSENE 
44 water white.......... 6.50 6.50 6.50 — 6.625 
41-43 prime white....... 5.50 5.50 5.50 - 5.625 
Water white, cases (car- 

MONG ec tatetiawce ss $1.55 $1.55 $1.55 
Prime white, cases (car- 

ME. cdwiivncemaseanas $1.45 $1.45 $1.45 


DOMESTIC GAS & BUNKER OILS 


976-78 GAG GH. occ cccosuc 4.00 4.00 4.00 - 4.125 
yi | Gee 4.00 4.00 -— 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 
Grade C bunker oil...... $1.00 -$1.15 $1.00 -$1.15 $1.00 -$1.15 
Grade C bunker oil, car- 

QR orc ao oaraloe ware a $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 


*Translucent thru neck of 4 oz. bottle. 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (F.0.B. Steamer, Tampico) 


Heavy Panuco crude taxes 


Re. eee $1.05 $1.05 $1.05 
Grade bunker oil, for 

bunkering purposes, 

eee $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100° F.; cold test 0) 
(Tanker, f.o.b. Houston) 


100 vis. No. 2 unfiltered 

WANES oa cos oc anhewe nx 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 — 6.00 6.00 
200 vis. No. 3 unfiltered 

MUN oacs ccgeuveduees 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 - 8 00 7.50 — 8.00 
300 vis. No. 3 unfiltered 

|. eee a 8.875- 9.00 8.875- 9.00 8.875- 9.25 
500 vis. No. 3 unfiltered 

es eects he aeae eG 11.00 -11.25 11.00 11.00 -11.25 
200 vis. No. 5% red oil... 6.875- 7.00 6.875- 7.00 6.875- 7.25 
300 vis. No. 54 red oil... 8.00 — 8.125 8.00 8.00 - 8.50 
500 vis. No. 6 red oil..... 9.00 -— 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.625 


Pacific Export Market 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents 


per gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 
Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor, 
53-55 Gravity..... si 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 -— 6.75 6.00 - 6.50 
Gasoline, U. Motor, 
blends and special cuts 7.00 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 7.00 — 8.00 
Gas Oil. 30-34, per barrel $1.05 ~$1.10 $1.05 -—$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 


Kiesel Oil, 27 plus, per 

Wawel, . 52: a eeaed $0.95 -$1.05 $0.95 -$1.05 $0.95 -$1.05 
Bunker oil, 14-18, per 

barrel . $0.80 -$1.00 $0.80 —-$1.00 $0.80 -$1.00 
Fuel oil, 14-18, per barrel $0.70 —$1.00 $0.72 -$1.00 $0.70 -$1.00 
Cerosene 38-40 w.w., 

125-150 flash, per gal. 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 — 5.00 
Cased Goods 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor... $1.70 -$1.80 $1.70 -$1.80 $1.65 -$1.75 
Kerosene, 38-40 w.w., 


B25-1S0 Baa «.5.6:0.0% $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 —$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 
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Crude Oil Prices, as Posted by Major 


(Crude prices for years 1924-1925-1926-1927 in 





EASTERN FIELDS 


(Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency) 
Penna. Grade Oil in New York Transit Lines 


(Alleghany, N Lo eee $2 
Bradford District Oil in National Transit Lines 

ROADIE TR RO TREIRIOD sin as.0 6 nig ooo e's xb etre BO 2.80 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines 

IEROE PED BOVIV ORIN) 6 os 5 avn oc os sive snes 5 2.65 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 

Lines (Other Pennsylvania).............. 2.65 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 

Oe OS RO ae a rere 2.60 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 


(Pbecksnureg: O: Gise0iCt) 2 oon sss ss aiesie ss 2.35 


Keister Grade in National Transit Lines 

CO a eee 1.10 
Cabell Grade in Eureka Pipe Lines 

REN STIR sos ng ci cig cig ee pista rane eines 1.35 
Corning Grade in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

NOMEN his op aN Sach ane steas Seba meses 1.55 
Corning, ©. heavy Qrade...oc... 000.0 e00eee 1.45 


*Somerset Oil in Cumberland Pipe Lines 


(a a ee ee ee 1.45 
Ragland Grade in Cumberland Pipe Lines 
6 SEE ee | oe Mn Noe ne 9D 


*Somerset oil run prior to Oct. 1922, takes price 
of 6 cents lower than above quotations. 


(Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co.) 
Oil City, Ky., oil in Stoll lines... ...0cc0000 $1.50 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
Effective March 14, 1927 


Wooster........ $1.57 Plymouth...... $1.33 
SS Seer 1.39 West Kentucky 1.33 
Waterloo........ 1.20 *Canadian Petro. 1.95 
Oe eee 1.32 *Oil Springs..... 2.02 
Princeton....... 1.60 *Posted by Imperial 
Illinois. 1.60 Oil Ltd. 


OKLAHOMA, KANSAS And NORTH TEXAS 
Prices of Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas, North and East Central 


Texas) 
Effective March 12, 1927 
SR eee $1.12 = OS $1.26 
CL) aa 1.14 ek 1.28 
Sk ae 1.16 Ee Sar 1.30 
(LE 8 Ree 1.18 | fe L352 
C2. eee 1.20 Ck eer 1.34 
2S See 1.22 SE eae 1.36 
TD eee 1.24 “ts | eran 1.38 


eS SS $1.40 ee leo SCE ere $1.52 
eS .42 yeaa .54 
pe ae 1.44 a 1.56 
oe | eS 1.46 Eo 1.58 

LS See 1.48 52 and above. 1.60 
ck ae 1.50 


Gulf, Mid- 


Above schedule met on March 12, b 
arter, Hum- 


Continent Pet. Corp., and Empire; by 
ble and The Texas Co. on March 14 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. Prices 
(Ranger, North Texas, Mexia, Powell, Rich- 
land, Wortham, Lytton Springs, Currie, Moran 
and Nocona crudes all in Texas.) 
March 14, same schedule as Prairie in above fields, 
except these grades posted Nov. 


BEIDW 28s 0:ec0aes $0.90 a $1.08 
i i 1.06 8 in. ane 1.2 
DERERNO Cho sccvscass ce vescwncnionecenen $1.00 


on 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

(In Oklahoma, Kansas and North and East 
entral Texas) 

Magnolia schedule in above fields and in Panola 

Co; ean as Prairie’s, except these grades, posted 


Feb 

CNG W 20 sv p.acies vk aus eabvarerionoceeoatcnnecumwant” $0.75 
OE vans cdn oh ARGS TONG 6 RRR we Sue VaeReteKe we 0.°0 
FUER hncsdpavadensanadsabsligecssesavesscoas ee 1.05 
Glasscock and Howard Counties............ $0.60 
Chatk-field (Howard Co.) iiccs0csccs0cs ee $0.80 
POCRG INCE ao cienn'o nics. 5 010s soe eae wee $0.93 
OTC RINE sass 66085 -54e ioeisincicGelbccewen $1.00 


Carter Oil Co. 
(Oklahoma and Kansas) 


March 14, same schedule as Prairie 
PANHANDLE, TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective Aug. 23 


Hutchinson, Carson and Wheeler Counties. . 
Pampa, Gray County, Effective March 14: 


Bae $0.80 Eee: Rae Rr $0.98 
IS i 82 DS 0O. Ds :si6.0 5.470 v0 .00 
US UR are 84 ee AGO Oe 1.02 
1) es 86 RINNE 016: <'e 0) 0:67 1.04 

2) i Se 88 Ds 66 oe s%-s: 1.06 
oe ly ae 90 RS Ree 1.08 
Le Beene 92 Se See 1.10 
Boao Oy at.009 05:6 94 44 and above.... 1.12 
SOOO <0 c0cisivs 96 


WEST TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective Aug. 23 


Crane, Upton, Crockett and Pecos Counties. . 


$0.60 


NORTH LOUISIANA—ARKANSAS FIELDS 


Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Bull Bayou, 
El Dorado, Crichton and De Soto. 


Effective March 14, 1927 


BIO W 20. 6 :a5-si-0ce $1.10 
7 See 1.12 
(2 Se re 1.14 
BOD Foi vines 1.16 
A Sc) A re 1.18 
ek 1.20 
ee 1.22 
ee 1.24 
Re aloes ssw 1.26 
on 1.28 
ke ree 1.30 
Lo ) Was 7 
ee 1.34 


*Smackover, DELON 28s ci iaeorsenieeuoresed 
do 24 and above 
‘einiiene Stab 4a bare ib Rieck aukibie wale SR Oe 


We EMM R eIIE 5) ai ciethis tein KOs sel bie De ee dre 





**Posted by Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
TPosted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


*Smackover prices posted on Feb. 7 by S. O. La., 
Gulf, Shreveport-E! Dorado Pipe Line, Atlantic Oil 
Producing Co. and The Texas Co.; on Feb. 8 by 
Magnolia; on Feb. 6, by La. Oil Refg. Corp. 


STEPHENS, ARKANSAS 


Atlantic Oil Producing Co. and Louisiana 
Oil Refining Corp. 


Below 28.605 6008 $1.00 30-30. ; Maecenas $1.06 
US ee ee 1.02 SR eee 1.08 
1: LU are 1.04 32 and above.. 1.10 


GULF COASTAL 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective March 14 


ASEROOS Be ois oso $1.20 yy SL re $1.25 
Grades B: CTS ieee 1.27 
OW Bo oiccé cos 1.15 1] St ener 1.29 
pL ae 4 Ce a Ls) 
7) SE en 1.19 a Sc RO ree 1.33 
i: oC rr Lot ee 1.35 
Drees vic ewses 4.23 35 and above... 1.37 


Fields classified as A and B are Spindletop, Goose 
Creek, Hull, Liberty, Sour Lake, West Columbia, 
Orange, Boling and Pierce Junction. All other fields 
are Grades A only. 





California Prices Unchanged. Retail 
Market Conditions Improve 


Staff Special 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 18 

HE plan to shut in between 

50,000 and 75,000 barrels of 

daily average crude production in 

California, starting next week, was 

the chief topic of conversation late 

this week, in marketing, as well as 

in all other divisions of the indus- 
try on the West coast. 

There was no change in the export 
gasoline market situation. Plenty of 
buyers are seeking cargoes at a 
fraction under 6 cents. Some major 
refiners are refusing to quote less 
than 6.25 cents, while a few others 
are asking higher prices. Some gaso- 
line could be bought for tanker move- 
ment at 6.125 cents, but this is not 
the market. The actual range is 
6.25 to 6.75 cents. The tanker rate 
to East coast is 55 cents a barrel, 
including canal tolls. 
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One cargo of fuel oil sold recently 
at net 67 cents, at Los Angeles har- 
bor, but the second cargo could not 
be bought at this price. Some fuel 
oil is available at 70 cents, but it 
cannot be shipped to East coast at 
this price. The tanker rate is 55 
cents; this means that the fuel would 
cost $1.25 laid down at New York. 
Fuel can be shipped to New York 
from Venezuela for less money. It 
could also be moved from the Gulf 
at a lower figure. 

The tank car market for fuel is 
unchanged, with prices ranging from 
60 cents up to 80 cents, according to 
who is selling and where it is going. 
Gas oil is obtainable in greater quan- 
tities than for the past several weeks, 
but prices are fairly firm at $1.05 
and up. 

The local retail gasoline price war 
is gradually showing improvement 


with fewer cut price signs to be seen. 
The contracts made last March, giv- 
ing hundreds of independent service 
stations a _ differential of 6 cents 
against an official differential of 4 
cents, will expire in the next three 
or four weeks. It is expected that 
major companies will refuse to re- 
new at any figure other than 4 cents 
differential. Some companies are now 
offering contracts to those who have 
no contracts making 3 cent differen- 
tial, with a rebate of 1 cent at end 
of each month. It is possible that 
some of the companies will try to 
reduce the differential from 6 cents 
to 3 cents. 

Kerosene and other products are 
unchanged. 


Los Angeles Shipments 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 17.—During 
week ended Feb. 11, twenty tankers 
left Los Angeles harbor for points 
outside of Pacific coast trade terri- 
tory. Total of 1,331,424 barrels, or 
a daily average of 190,203 barrels of 
petroleum products left the harbor. 
This is a total increase of 23,212 
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Purchasers, in All Fields (in Effect February 20) 


OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually) 





GULF COASTAL 
Prices of The Texas Co. 
(Effective March 14) 


Grades A....... $1.2 *Grades B...... $1.15 
{Grades B (light crude): 

(2. | SES $1.37 . 4 Sere $1.43 
AO) ae 1. Ce SESS 45 
C7) gl Serene 1.41 40 and above.... 1.47 


*Grades B include all heavy crudes which do not 
meet tests for Grades A or for Gulf Coast light crude. 

{The Texas Co.’s gravity and price schedule on 
oil below 35° is same as Humble’s postings on 
Grades B. 





=5§ 2 rs 
> = $2 ov ss 
: gota bf OES 
£ agg 2 = 
0 #328 ES 58 
See $ .85 §$ .85 $ .85 
2) Xe .85 85 .85 
3 a ee .85 85 85 
Serre .85 85 85 
Se en .85 85 85 
Sf eee .85 85 85 
7 | Re .85 .85 85 
. 86 . 86 85 
; .87 . 87 85 
n . 88 .88 
: .89 .89 
‘ .90 .90 
; aoe .92 
rz 94 .94 
5 96 96 
Ae .98 
5 1.00 
 - 1.03 
a. 1.06 
Se 
CE oa secec sige. 
ee 
. Sk Sr 
| eee 
eee 
i ee 
ee 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Prices of Ohio Oil Co., and Midwest Refining Co. 





(Salt Creek prices effective March 12) 
tSalt Creek 29-29. $1.14 
oie at NG eva alg alec aad Chae o6 1.16 
“ Je es ated 1.18 
ss wee & Ee are 1.20 
wee re ee ae 1.22 
m ET iad week eadatwe dewees 1.24 
43 ie. er er ne 1.26 
i ee eee 1.28 
- OSE AE PON Sao sc orucngce come 1.30 
Nee i eae tbls tales ence Conn ee 1.33 
Ceeee GMO TUN oc indevccccevessccssesnae 1.33 
CALIFORNIA 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
i ~ A} 
28 E 5) £3 = = © 
— - oy ' 
aim 283 262 3 ._ 
Soe tes S34 > ° fg 
BSs £69 226 g > et 
zea OS <x8 = S da 
S.25 § .35 wees $ .85 §$ .85 gees 
yf 85 aces 85 85 S 
Pe .85 nwas 85 85 
75 85 .85 85 
75 85 scart .85 .85 
By 85 ewes ..85 85 
awe .85 ewe 85 85 ; 
. 86 = .85 . 86 85 
. 87 ie .85 87 85 
.88 ies 85 .88 .85 
.89 §$ .89 85 .89 85 
.90 90 . 86 90 . 86 
«Sa 92 .87 91 .87 
94 94 . 88 92 .88 
96 96 .89 93 .89 
.98 .98 .90 94 91 
1.00 1.00 91 95 .93 
me 1.03 ‘ 95 
1.06 ae 
1.09 99 
1.12 1.01 
1.15 1.03 
1.18 1.06 
3:23 1.09 
1.24 1.12 
1.27 1.5 
1.30 ares 
1.33 
1.36 


NE oid cadcdecceduendeesuanueus $1.25 
PEt rcadeddecdavdderséeneweennes 1.33 
Me oo och cevcncknaevecacenceeen 1.25 
DGC cc cundandcavacuacwnedawavenes 1.30 
EMERG deco accel cd ath bandduededawncas 1.10 
Ptr dica wn cedddccstesdedtaneritecews 1.33 

ee COO NMIEs so. oko cnceccccccecceacsave 1.33 

ONT oo cduecay dadweneneusaews 1.50 
SRT Gs 4 sc Saniecceeecesnevecece 1.38 
MEET NRE a xc acnadeedadanedcacacene 1.00 

tPosted by Midwest Refining Co. Midwest also 


buys Grass Creek light and Elk Basin. 


The Texas Co. buys Salt Creek and Big Muddy 
crude, 


Santa Maria and 
Ventura Posted by 
Union Oil Co. 


— 
2 % 
ESe a) s 
a2s 2 Fs 5 
x = x a = = 
ee x = = 7 
-— is = F} $ £ 
-_ t J c  § 
Saw a 5 g > 
$ .75 Sia 2.95 3 cz $ .85 §$ .85 
75 75 75 175 85 85 
75 75 75 75 85 .85 
75 5 75 .75 85 .85 
7 75 75 75 85 -85 
75 75 75 75 85 .85 
77 77 76 76 85 85 
79 79 ‘77 ‘77 85 85 
81 81 ‘78 ‘78 85 .85 
83 83 .79 ‘79 85 °85 
85 85 .80 .80 85 .85 
87 87 81 81 86 86 
89 89 83 82 87 .87 
91 91 185 83 88 88 
93 93 Men yay, 89 89 
96 96 ‘89 91 91 
99 99 91 93 :93 
1.02 1.02 93 95 
1.05 1.05 95 ‘97 
1.08 1.08 .97 ‘99 
1.11 ‘99 1.01 
1.01 1.03 
ae 1.06 
1.09 
1.12 
1.15 


*Union Oil Co. also purchases Long Beach Crude and is maintaining the same gravity and price schedule in that field as the Standard maintains in Signal 


Mill and Huntington Beach fields. 


The Union also buys and pays the same prices as the Standard in the 


Rosecrans- Dominguez fields, on gravities ranging from 


14 degrees to and including 24.9 degrees and in Santa Fe Springs, on gravities ranging from 20 to and including 23.9 degrees. 





REFINERS’ and COMPOUNDERS’ SUPPLIES 





Following are average market prices for materials 
used by refiners and compounders as effective the 
date shown. 

Refiners’ Supplies 
Feb. 20 Feb. 13 


Soda Ash light 58% bags, cwt. $1.325 $1.325 
Silicate of Soda 60 deg. drums, 

ee wceeebewereee ee sees cwt. $1.65 $1.65 
Silicate of Soda 40 deg. tank 

a eae! cwt. $0.60 $0.60 
Bilicate of Soda 40 deg. drums, 

ea caetets wan <a sieves oe ewt. $0.80-0.95 $0.80-0.95 
Gal Soda wis... 0.05.00: $0.90-1.10 $0.90-1.10 
Caustic Soda 75% solid, cwt. $3.66 $3.66 
Chloride of Lime, cwt., wks... $2.00 $2.00 
Sulfuric Acid 60 deg. tank 

cars, f.o.b. shipping point 

BOF WOR gin ccecisiccdus $11.00 $11.00 
‘Oleum 20%, fuming sulfuric, 

tank cars, wks ...... cee $18.50 $18.50 
Sulfur, flowers of....... cwt. $3.10-4.00 $3. 10-4. 00 
Liquid Chlorine, tank cars, 

Wo icta cess berks scée - 3.50-3.75 3.50-3.75 
Litharge, powdered, casks, cwt. $9.00 9.00 

Compounders’ Supplies 

Vegetable Oils 
Linseed carloads, re Ib. 9.80 9.80 

SURE, SOU. 5 fois creccsees 9.00 9.00 


barrels when compared with the total 
of the previous week. 
Eleven cargoes carried a total of 


February 22, 1928 


Feb. 20 Feb. 13 


Soya Bean, Tanks, coast, lb. 9.75 9.75 
Oleic Acid 
Distilled, tanks.......... Ib. 9.00 9.00 
2 eS eee lb. 9.75 9.75 
Saponified, tanks......... Ib. 9.25 9.25 
Saponified, bbls........... lb. 10.00 10.00 
Lard Oils 
Prime Winter Strained,...lb. 15.50 15.50 
Extra Winter Strained,...lb. 12.875 12 875 
WEE va vecnaceeeees dawn Ib. 12.375 12.375 
Jo. een Ib. 11.75 11.75 
ME Wi wocawcunewniteecuwa Ib. 11 25 11.25 
MM aa telanen areas ees Ib. 10 75 10.75 
WO Gece new cssewees Ib. 11.375 11.375 
Neatsfoot Oil 
PONG DOs fico io eeenwe Ib 15.50 15.50 
eS Se ere Ib 12.00 12.00 
A ae Ib 11.50 11.50 
Ce ee Ib 18.50 18.50 
Fish Oils 
Menhaden Oil 
Light Prees€@s. ciiicaccss gal. 60-62 60-62 
614,122 barrels of fuel. The total 


movement included 235,631 barrels of 
crude, 614,122 barrels of fuel, 139,- 


Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
Light Pressed, tank cars, N. Y. 


Sais Ge Meee Ree ewe aen gal. 52 52 
WMO wcclevcexcckauesxh gal. 66 66 
Yellow bleached......... gal. 63 63 
Whale, extra winter bleached, 

Cues da aa maeurada need gal. 82 82 
Naval Stores 
Steam distilled turpentine, 

WE. ceteneecuasca gal. 55 55 
Steam distilled turpentine, 

HAVASU 0 «0 cdcceuee gal. 50 50 
Gum turpentine, N. Y....gal. 60 61 
Gum turpentine, f.o.b. cars 

TT gal. 56 56.50 
Wood Rosin F, N. Y.....bbl. $7.80 $7.80 
Wood Rosin F, Savn’h... bbl. $7.00 $7.00 
Gum Rosin B, N. Y.....bbl. $8.40 $8.45 
Gum Rosin B, f.o.b. cars 

SOOPER oie oa wade bbl. $7.65 $7.85 
Rosin oil, pure,......... gal. 55 55 
Rosin oil, compounded... gal. 47 47 
Pine Tar 
ee ee bbl. *$13.00 *$13.00 
ER re bbl. $16.00 $16.00 
Alcohol 
Denatured, Formula 5, in 

ey ee 55-56 55-56 

*Nominal. 


3861 barrels of kerosene, 302,513 bar- 
rels of gasoline and 39,797 barrels 
of diesel. 
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Traffic Falls 


Staff Special 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 18 


OVEMENT of crude oil through 
M the lines of the Northern Pipe 
Line Co. was about 37 per cent less 
last year than in 1926, Pres. D. S. 
Bushnell has informed stockholders. 
The Northern is the link in the trans- 
continental system that receives crude 
oil at the Ohio-Pennsylvania line 
and delivers it to the lines of the 
National Transit Co. and the New 
York Transit Co. Gross earnings, 
however, decreased only about 13 
per cent. This was due, probably, 
to income from government ‘and other 
securities in which past profits of the 
company have been invested. 


Net income for 1927 amounted to 
$339,140, or $8.48 a share on the out- 
standing 40,000 $100 shares of stock. 
In 1926 the company netted $9.37 a 
share on the same amount of stock, 
and in 1925 $7.77 a share. 


The decrease in pipe line barrel- 
age is due to the movement of crude 
oil by tank ship to Atlantic seaboard 
refineries instead of by pipe line as 
was done in years before 1923 when 
California crude oil became available 
for the east coast plants. Last year 
considerable Mid-Continent crude was 
moved from Gulf ports to the At- 
lantic coast refineries. 


Directors are engaged now, Mr. 
Bushnell wrote, on the problem of 
disbursing some of the past profits 
to stockholders. These profits have 
been invested but some of the old 
Standard pipe line companies have 
reduced their capital in the last few 
years and disbursed part of their 
accumulations; for example, special 
dividends have been paid in the last 
two years by the Cumberland Pipe 
Line Co., Indiana Pipe Line Co., and 
Southern Pipe Line Co. 


Condensed income. accounts of 
Northern Pipe Line Co. for 1926 and 
1927 compare: 


1927 1926 
| eee a ee $339,140 $374,906 
IID ©. coniscensiinsincwisiares 320,000 320,000 

BITING: © isiedie ceased $19,140 $54,906 


Balance sheets of Northern Pipe 
Line Co. as of Dec. 31, 1926 and 
1927, compare: 
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Northern Pipe Line Crude O:il 


37 Per Cent 


ASSETS 

1927 1926 
GING eho icra anessinostsenrenss $3,095,382 $3,072,730 
Set eo ec eros 
R. R. and other bonds 1,880,780 — .....essseceroee 

126,872 %3,489,227 
Acc’ts receiv. EUG FES tindensouees 
Other assets .. 31,069 $2,711 














PIN cpkssnsieascactdseeesiotacoons $6,770,495 $6,594,668 
*Contains investments and all current assets. 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock _............0 $4,000,000 $4,000,000 
Accounts payable ............ 256,099 7606,331 
Tax reserve REP 8 —-ancsnscccsesnes 
Ins., annuity BIR BR iccctneemnee 
Depreciation 1,838,376 1,753,564 
SEIANA, — ssceskascientvabcrisesssscesss 203,913 234,773 
OE Sasscccissinccorpearcssnceteuses $6,770,495 $6,594,668 
tContains taxes, fire insurance and annuity 
reserves. 

Net income of the Indiana Pipe 


Line Co. of which Mr. Bushnell also 
is president, amounted to $985,468 
or $9.85 a share on 100,000 shares 
of $50 stock. This was the best 
showing this company has made since 
1922 and probably reveals increased 
movement of crude oil from the Mid- 
Continent to refineries in Indiana, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. This 
company’s net profits in 1926 were 
$8.18 a share; in 1925 $9.20 a share, 
in 1924 $5.99 a share; in 1923 $9.65 
a share, and in 1922 $15.32 a share. 


Of the dividends amounting to $21 





Fin ancial Notes 





Intercontinent Petroleum Co.—At 
annual meeting in Dover, Del., eight 
new directors were’ elected. They 
are: George C. Lewis, George W. 
Steele, George H. Eddy and George 
F. Hilton, all of New York; Lord 
Strathpiey, Sir Lionel Fletcher, Col. 
Bennet Dampier, all of London, and 
F. R. D. Tod, Edinburgh. 

¥ * * 

The Texas Corp.—$25,762,075 capi- 
tal stock, par value $25 a share, list- 
ed on New York Stock Exchange. 
This stock is to be used in exchange 
for California Petroleum Corp. stock. 

* * ca 


North American Car Corp.—These 
directors re-elected at annual meet- 
ing: Henry H. Brigham, Erwin R. 
Brigham, Charles W. Folds, C. A. 
Johnson, and G. M. Brigham. 





a share declared last year, $15 a 
share was a_ special dividend dis- 
bursing moneys accumulated since 
March 1, 1913. Condensed income 
accounts of Indiana Pipe Line Co. 
for 1926 and 1927 compare: 





1927 1926 
ee $ 985,468 $ 817,630 
a 2,200,000 700,000 
MIE kccatincRicsccscsasnestaiece 4$1,214,332 $ 117,630 


*Includes special dividend of $15 a share. 


tDeficit. 


Balance sheets of Indiana Pipe Line 
Co. as of Dec. 31, 1926 and 1927, 
compare: 











ASSETS 
1927 1926 

Plant $ 5,141.907 $ 5,156,287 
Ms. Whe) MROUIIB siciccecesiscccomscees BEET AGR  Séssnssrissnve 
R. R. and other bonds 2,392,626 — ..........000 
Cash 184,387 %5,848,405 
DCCC FOCCV.  cacccisivecerces SC ae 
Other assets  wrcscccccsereee 53,368 43,380 

S| OORT Ee ONE E $10,052,604 $11,048,072 

*Contains investments and all current as- 
sets. 


LIABILITIES 


ecceesenseescese $ 5,000,000 $ 5,000,000 


Capital stocks 
396,399 1,040,152 


Accounts payable ............ 





<a ere EE Scskaesscssecere 
Ins., annuity reserves.... GE wancsasccsvicene 
Depreciation ... 2,678,669 2,549,256 
Surplus 1,044,133 2,458,664 








Total $10,052,604 $11,048,072 
tIncludes fire insurance, tax and annuity re- 
serves. 


Special Tax Blank Ready 
For Kansas Oil Men 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Kansas has set 
about to collect more tax from the oil 
companies marketing in the state. In 
addition to the usual forms used in 
assessment, the “Merchant’s Stock 
Statement” used by bulk stations for 
a number of years and the “Personal 
Property Statement for Merchants 
and Manufacturers”, the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of the state has de- 
veloped a special form for filling sta- 
tions. 

The principal difference in the re- 
sult is that the oil man will have 
to go into greater detail about item- 
izing his equipment. The new blanks 
provide space for listing trucks, en- 
gines, cash registers, typewriters and 
safes, all separately, not letting them 
fall under the head of furniture and 
fixtures. 

In addition to buildings and equip- 
ment, now the oil man must list 
tanks, air towers, air compressors, 
lighting standards, greasing racks, 
power lifts, and even such small items 
as funnels, air hose by the foot, 
buckets and cans, jacks and_ brass 
fittings on pipe. There are items 
on the blank which are not found at 
one filling station in 50. 
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2 Transactions in Oil Shares on New York Stock Exchange 
1927 1928 Listed Par Div. Transactions Week Ended Feb. 18 
High w High Low Capital Value Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First High Low Last Change 
37% 27% 32% 275% (sh) 922,075 N.P. SER EI wie cee se sckcuess 50cQ jan. 31, 28 5,000 30 j 30 27% 27% — 2% 
82% 35% 76% 51% (sh) 209,180 N.P. American Republics Corp........ ~ *hnacenens 14,200 6034 633% 54% 55% — 4% 
50% 35 41% 37 $56.000.000 $25 Associated Oil:.............-208- 50cQ Dec. 24, 27 100 38 38 $3744 38 — k 
13138 104 109% 95% 50.000.000 1 — A - staan Nate ak hana winx $10 Dec. 15, 27 7,600 100% 101 . ae 98 — 3 
119 115% ets. 116 Vl. 2 Se “ - S eree $1.75Q Feb. 1, 28 100 11644 116% 116% 116% 0 
35% 20% 22% 28,558,150 25 Ba edsal ON ci elie sca cue 862%cQ Feb. 6, 28 15,500 22% 22% 224% 22% — % 
32% lg Ath 22 952,575 25 ar a arg elo he al s624%cQ Feb. 6, 28 100 22 22. t22 22 — 
32% 20 26% 24 51,524,150 25 California Petroleum............. 25cQ Dec. 1, 27 29,700 25 25% 24% 24% — & 
96% 65 93% 72 Wc) SG RONAN. oc cccccciceccs aeeee “comeedcecns 16,500 76 78% 72 — 4% 
144% 107\% 140\ 118 6,872,200 100 0 yO Upto BER eee $1.25Q Dec. 1, 27 300 11734 1174 T1115 155 — 3% 
175% 60% 156% 129 tee Mi OO ccc ek cescceesdc Geane aneneecea 28,300 133. 139. $129 «129% — 4% 
a 32% «17 28% 22 (sh) 500.000 N.P. Independent Oil & Gas........... 25cQ jee. 30. 28 9,400 2434 24% 122 22 — 1% 
lis- 12% 7% 12% 9 $3,280.240 $10 Indian Refining...............0- 0 veees ec. 15, 20 4.200 10% 10% 49 9 —1h% 
12 7% 10% 8% 4,550,110 10 Ge CC a vecdaxecwatdhceaves Teese “atecwoutes 4,800 93% 9% T8% 84% —1 
nce 112 99 109 101 2,296,400 10 OE ec cccvewsccecsccceesss seess Dec. 15, 21 100 104 104 104 104 — 1 
me 37% 20% «235% «28 (sh) 3,992,122 N.P. Lago Oil & Transport............ 75cQ Feb. 1, 28 4,300 3134 3134 +28 28 — 3% 
184% 10 1256 9% 4Cby EG 5O0 NG. Loumlsns Ol) ReGaing... .nccccccs cocas 8  senececes. 8,200 10% 10% 19% 9% — %& 
Co. 97 85% 91 84% 4.000.000 $100 MRM al Relea eles reiak ots dik ace a $1%Q Feb. 15, 28 610 865% 865% f84% 84% — 2% 
22% 12 Hit 12% ee  .  BONNONE i oiccccccwccece eueee  ‘saneecwe ; 2.800 14 14 T12% 12% — \% 
58 31 37 33 sh) 2,316,647 N.P. OME CO acc ckdcepeusecne Vanes Mar. 31, 27 29,500 34% 34% 133 33% —1\% 
6 320 200 360 280 $45.942.200 $100 Mexican Petroleum.............. $3Q an. 20, 28 30 280 «6315 280 315 —10 
7.630 cue) noon Seana, “ema 12,000,000 100 ° Ee er naue cane wa sree aa $2Q a Sere Bene, Cdadan Caw chal) ta beta 
1.000 9% 3 6% 4% (sh) 945.939 N.P. PAREN COROOUNE Keciciccceescuce: couet ov. 15, 24 3,200 6% 6% 5% S% — \& 
bel 39% 25% 29% 25% (th) 1,357.461 N.P. a — URMONUNENS icudac! newton Aug. 1, 27 9,700 2654 26% t25% 25% 1% 
7,630 105 97 105% 104 VS Oe ae Oo eee $1.75Q Dec. 1, 27 Sa aran a aete cana a tere ee ae ae aes 
ee 3% 1% 3% 2% 24,354,600 10 Middle ys Miwiwidketcectanse Moonen uly 1, 23 6,600 2% 3 2% 2%— X& 
7 2% 1% 2% «#1 5:445.620 10 (aii eee tele in ele AOS 1300 2 2 1% 1% + & 
1% 1 182 1 (sh) 3.500,000 N.P. WERMRI eo J iwoveucatduce) geese) iaveaaseate 1900 1% 1% 1% 1% 0 
—_ 6574 40 46% 384 $48,807.40 $30 Pan American P.&Te2-0 0.00. soc. Oct: "26,27 10.600 40% 40% $3814 3814 — 2 
3 66% 40 46% 37% 121,097.100 50 1 Ae eee eee ee ers Oct. 20, 27 34,100 40% 40% T37% 38% — 2% 
927, 37% 16% 21 #1834 (sh) 400,000 N.P. Pan American Western B......... 1... Jan. 30, 27 900 18% 19 ft18% 18% 0 
18% 8 16% Ill sh) 198,770 N.P. WERE: sd tccdicccueusce’ guaee ~ Saauenece 3,200 14% 144% 11% 12 — 1% 
83 54 81 77 $2,935,200 $100 I a eile cds aig ata x 6.06: war». falerorana {ely 2 Sie See aor a ees 
60% ~~ 43% 35 (sh) 2,406,796 N.P. Phillige Petroleum... ...<.00200e 75cQ an. 3, 28 144.500 38 38 §=6t35% «37 — 1% 
1% % % $29.622.925 $ 25 Pierce CUNONN  Scicndseeess. couuew 0 tepneeee 1,300 56 56 56 ¢— & 
24 Bis. wt 17% 15,000.000 100 B Pee ithe ae ae eee eeeeet “se atane Feb. 1, 22 bi ea ata a (ea atten raven > 
5% 2 + 314 (sh) 2.500.000 N.P. viene MEER cccccccene aaa “eeatest  (°<aemaouaes 500 3% 3% 3% 3% — XX 
33% 16% 26 16 $37,450.850 $50 Producers & Refiners............ ee. Sept. 15, 23 11,800 22 22. = t16 17 — 5 
50 36% 45 41% 2,845,350 50 Ne Ee lata Sanwewadeses Saga. May 1, 25 1.500 43% 43% t414% 414% —2 
334% 25° «27% «19 992m 6S Pace OF Ca...........-c.cs0acee 37%cQ Dec. 1.27 ~—15,100 205, 20% 20% 20% — % 
115% 111 ne. \ eaae 13,000.000 100 Ca. Of) er $2Q Jan. 2, 28 100 112 112 112 112 0 
54% 44% 483% 4454 (sh) 611.303 13.40 Royal Dutch, N. Y. shares....... $1.343 an. 28, 28 700 464% 46% 453% 45% — \% 
47% 41% 42 4054 (sh) 77,590 £2 Shel) Dranepert @ T. ..65.cccceee 97¢ ey iy: ee MAS ES OE ee eer 
+150 24% 26% 23% (sh)10,000.000 N.P. NEE CIMINO ONE. co incndcieenice snes 35cQ ec. 31, 27 4,900 24% 2434 24 ue — \% 
26% 14% 24% 19% Z,208.0se S10 Sims Petroleum. .....0<.ccecees cesce Apr. 1, 27 12,500 19% 19% 18% 18% —1% 
22% 15 21% =#17% (sh) 4.501.915 N.P. Dietae COMSOMUNIER. 2... ccccces) iccces ay 31, 24 24,400 183% 18% t17% 17% — 1% 
104% 97 108 102% $16,604,600 $100 CE Ee ee $2Q Feb. 15, 28 800 104 104 10314 104 — k 
10,000 37% 24% 28% 25 27.396.590 25 oheny Bit OL emactoite tide aa saad 50cQ Dec. 15, 27 11,700 26 26% 125 254% — M4 
00 60% $0% $64 S314 (oh)15.016.434 N.P.  §. O. California. -- 020020020. 62340 Dec. 15, 27 6.400 54% 545% 153% 53% — i 
40,152 413% 35% 40% 3734 —$607.605.400 $25 S. O. New Jersey...........-.... 25c Dec. 15, 27 43.400 3844 38% 137% 37% — % 
34 29% 31% 28% rit 973.275 25 Ss. O. PREMONOO DR re cs caccucceesee 40-Q Dec. 15, 27 21,900 29% 29% 28% 29 0 
34% 30 38 31% (sh) 1.206.073 N.P. tL) SREY Sie ah PAN SR ar ees erie $25cQ Dec. 15, 27 3,900 38 38% 35% 35% — 2% 
101% 99 102 _ 100 $5.000.000 $100 OE | Te A ee ree $1.50Q Dec. 1, 27 100 100% 100% 100% 100% — \% 
8, 664 6% 3% 3% 2% (sh) 1,121,368 N.P. WISI CEO OOD 66-5555 :ccces kd vececece Dec. 20, 20 7,600 2% 2% t2% 2% — % 
58 45 55% 50 $180,.464.200 $ 25 ye Oe ree 75cQ an. 1, 28 27,300 51% 517% T50 50% — % 
48,072 18% 12 17 12% 8.380.340 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil......... 15cQ an, 3; 25,200 13 1300 «712% =12%~— 
ty re- 29% 19 22% 20 (sh) 2.168.404 N.P. Tile Water Oe Cok. conse i cccccns 20cQ | ere mae nop me 80 es Re rar ce 
90% 85 90% 87 $20,705,200 $100 do 54% pfd................ $1.25Q Feb. 15, 28 900 90% 90% 89% 89% 
19 15% 17 14% (sh) 4.796.101 N.P. Tide Water Associated........... ..... Aug. 1, 27 18,500 15% 15% T14% 14% — % 
90% 85 87 83% 72,745,900 $100 . i . See ae eee $1.50Q Jan. 3, 28 2,200 83% 843 +83% 83% — % 
d 10% 3% 10% 7% (sh) 3,742,029 N.P. Transcontinental Oil............. .eeee 9 cececccees 25,600 7% 7% t7% 7% — %& 
aay 56 395% 454% 423% $407 777.750 $ 25 Union Oil of California........... 50cQ Feb. 10, 28 4,500 4314 43% 43 , oa * 4 
127 94 125 119 30,844,000 100 Unies Tank Car Co... . ocicccccse $1.25Q Dec. 1, 27 200 119% 11914 119% 119% + % 
34% 24% 32% 26 (sh) 240.380 N.P. Weasnes Qhimlag, .. 6 onsiccs cece 50cQ an. 3, 28 9,700 313% 31% 126 28% —2% 
n 27% 20 24% 20% (sh) 490,000 N.P. White Eagle Oil & Refining....... 25cQ _ 20, 28 1,700 21% 21 M4 20% 20% —1% 
*New High tNew Low Also extras s-Stock Total Sales 681,740 
s set 
1e oil 
. In 
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oe ee baie _— Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


























sonal Par ons 
re February 17 Value Bid Asked Sale 1928 Par Transactions Week Ended February 17 
nants coiitint......... ia nmin: High’ _* High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Change 
Serv- - Beene 100 100 ... 100 9% 6% 9% 8 $ 10 Arkansas Nat. Gas.. 3,700 8% 8% 18 #4+& — % 
s de- Fred G. Clark. ........- 1 2% 3% 4% 98% 80% 94 92 100 Columbia Gas....... = ...... een a ecan agae Sec eae 
, National Refining Co.. 25 5% 40 36 107% 100 108 108 100 MCMC cececse - wacdnxe ocean’ awa aiaa- lwcwa Wereane 
y Sta- OR eee 100 133 135 135 15 7% 10 7% UC EPERRITS od. wt Seok) koa” buh Ceeaors seeder ceaces 
Sanens Refining Co.... 25 10% ill 11 117% 115 116 «115 Jo RCCReTECOeeCeee Ct. coos | Shaw bee “eawed Seeks 
a” ae .. 100 ae 106% 108 ieee wace Oe 804 a OMIA OOOO aus, woes aka adwal @awe- iemees 
ie re- 5 Ex- Dividend 12% 6 13 N.P. Houston Gulf Gas... —_....... Gua viele aces: “Kee. 504 
have 59% 37% 55% $31 $ 25 Lone Star Gas...... 1,855 54% 54% 53 53 —1 
a 3% 3 4 3% 5 Pittsburgh Oil & Gas __........... eke ALES BERR eae lee 
item- 8 5% 7% és 10 Salt Creek Cons..... nt , 
ks 26% 17 20 19% 10 Tidal Osage........ 
planks 43° 33 433% 33° N.P. Waverly Oil Wks. A 
8, en- 
‘s and . a 
_ Pe Oil Dividends 
e and Payable’ nocord 
Amount ayable ecor e 
wat. Seo Pittsburgh Curb Exchange 
, esebrou g. q. Mar. ar. 
t list Cities derciee is aces 10c Apr. 2 Mar. 15 1927 1928 Par Transactions Week Ended February 17 
essors > >. cia 8 28% av. : al He High Low High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Change 
igs OPiS e ccc cese sees ic pr. ar. I> 5 ; 
cael e oe eae int Mar. 15 a ge $ RE: auton vedas waveda rawveaass een seed ° masta 
a | Nations! Transit . .a5e Mar. 15 Feb. 29 Sie Ske 3 Remand Ch) & Daw. “Saon Sic 9612 “€12 “ER CQ 
tems q.. - 10% 5% si I 25 Leonard Oil & Dev. 8000 5% 5% om 5% 0 
} teen South Penn q.......... 50c Mar. 31 Mar. 14 70 «630 : 
8. O. : E a 1.00 .5 IS Omar Ob @:Gae.... 2 -cckce eae ee Sadar cane as 
foot, ba — wr acer Be i i Seg rr 33% ik ; “ij 5 Pittsburgh Oil Dev. ....... geste oa ESAs 
es ee 1 Mar. : : 325 i Site 
brass fB Suoitq. 2.20000. memes | tee SS 
items 3 1% 3% 2% 1 Texon Oil & Land... 1,300 2% 25% +2% 2 — 
ae a 23 et as 13 10 Tidal Osage Non-vgt. ee ne : 


*New High tNew Low xEx-Dividend. 
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Standard Oil Stocks on New York Curb 
































1927 1928 Outstanding Par Div. Transactions Week Ended Feb. 18 
High Low High Low Capital Value Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First ue h Low Last Change ; 
21% 17% 22% 18% £ 4,126,460 £1 Anglo-American Oil............. 60#Hc May 31, 27 11,000 1934 19% 19% — \% y 
21% 17% 2042 [ee 3 BO C6 CRUPOUINR Gok cc cere = (sw ee 800 18% 1836 18% 184% + % 
3% 3 1 1% {ob) SOT Oe, SAMIBDUCUODORS: cccvcccecaseve vasen Rabe. teelegme eiielet COEtia ainteneie Reta Wei en « sale 
6% 2 3% 344 10,000,000 $% 50 do a Pe uieteKed Geen: klar Sherwin 200 3% 3% 3% 3% — YX 
69 50 56 55 1,000,000 25 Borne 4 og iibig cktp gies a alec $$1S.A. Oct. 15,27 50 55 55 55 55 0 ly 
60 45 63 58 10,000.000 50 Buckeve Pipe Line............. $10 Dec. 15, 27 3,400 613% 62 60 60 — % to | 
126 76% 149% 117 3,000,000 25 Chesebrouen NG... eos vec ecces $1Q OS Se ee Satacal i seeriad Mee eels eMart anata 5, ‘ 
22% 16% 22% 16 36,057,840 10 CERURERIRU I, cine ss. ccicescees aeons Dec. 15, 27 23,000 18% 18% 16% 16% — 1% tive 
137 89 §=105 94 3,000,000 100 Cumberland Pipe Line.......... $2Q Dec. 15, 27 200 103 104 103 104 + 1 Sta 
68 47 70 64% 5,000,000 100 Eureka Pipe Line............... $1Q Feb. 1, 28 80 67 67 67 67 — 1% ; 
13 3% 6% 5 16,000,000 100 Galeaed Signal Ol... ccc cees canes June 30, 25 100 5 5 5 5 0 of - 
59% 23 36 27 Hypo 100 De OIL so ciaircicreisecaaiees -a:Nuiete NOG SG GO 8S aeeee Op ural” saravahan (anhaumes Sumbanen amine ior oc dex 
eas 35% 41% 35 2,000,00 100 ON SS cee re une 30, 26 50 36 36 36 36 — 2 
68 54 68 60 73,117, ty 25 Humble Oil & Refining.......... t30cQ an . 19,600 62 62% 60 60 — 2% the 
182. 123% 187% 17 56% 20;000.000 100 EIDOME PUDE LADS, ....0.0 0.060.00:080' $6S.A. ec. 15, 27 : 180 187% 178 = 183 + 3 elud 
64% 37% 65% § (sh) 6,458,267 N.P. Imperial of Canada............. fe0 Dec. 1, 27 2,900 593% 59% 58% 58% — 1% ; 
94% 61 7884 7 $5,000,000 $ 50 Indiana Pipe Line.............. $1Q Feb. 15, 28 500 75% 76% 75% 764% — % serl 
39 28% 43 3544 (eh)17,123,444 N.P International Petroleum......... 25¢ Nov. 15, 27 20,600 37% 37% 35% 354% —1% om 
24 13% 23 39% $6,363,350 12.50 National Transit Co............. 25cQ Dec. 15, 27 8,600 23 24 22% 22% — \% ¢ 
44% 31% 48% 37 §; 000 =—s:100 POW POE ATROO Cc cesccccceess —eeicen uly 15, 26 550 48% 48% 47% 47 — 1% a de 
100 70 = 105 94 4,000,000 100 ~— Northern Pipe Line............. $35S.A. an. 1, 28 550 101 105 101 104% + 3% are 
67% 52 66% 59% 60.000,000 AES CES ce 6 a eee 50cQ ec. 15, 27 4,300 60% 60% 59% 593% — % P 
39 12 39% 33 10,000,000 25 eS ST aera ‘ May 21, 1,300 38 38% 33% 33% — 5% dex 
55 455 04 48 60,000,000 2 “CPAP MURDERS hice viciccsesuw oreo Aug. 31, 5,200 49% 49% 48% 49 + \ 1/3 
190 132 211% 184 81,000,000 100 Prairie Pipe Line............... $2.50Q Feb. 1, 28 4,500 18744 211% 187% 208 +2014 j 
201% 175% 178 = 175 4,000,000 100 SS eer $5S.A. Dec. 20, 27 40 178 178 176 176 + 2 num 
27% «15 sais 21 5,000.000 50 Southern Pipe Line. .........0068 $2 Dec. 1, 27 500 26% 27% 26% 27 + xX 65.6 
4134 35 40% 36 20,00.000 > PE OO NE acs ose csecese-ssee 50cQ Dec. 31, 27 700 37% 37% 37% 37% — %& : 
83 55 90% 70 3,500.000 100 South West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1Q Dec. 31, 27 0 87% 90% 87% 9084 + 1% and 
8144 64 80 71% 228,415,463 ie Oe OS eer ne 624%cQ Dec. 15, 27 13,300 745% 76% 71% 71% — 4% 
20% 14 17 15 8,000,000 25) ASD PR MOED  ocsiessree occeare'siwin temas ime 16, 24 700 15% 15% 15% 15% — Fe 
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Petroleum Index Num ber 


Continues to Fall 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Whole- 
sale prices in January averaged slight- 
ly lower than in December according 
to information collected in representa- 
tive markets by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. The bureau’s weighted in- 
dex number, computed on prices in 
the year 1926 as the base and in- 
cluding 550 commodities or _ price 
series, stands at 96.3 for January, 
compared with 96.8 for December, 
a decrease of % of 1 per cent. Com- 
pared with January, 1927, with an in- 
dex number of 96.6, a decrease of 
1/3 of 1 per cent is shown. Index 
number of all petroleum products was 
65.6 compared with 66.2 in December 
and 93.0 in January, 1927. 


Farm products as a group advanced 
over 1% per cent above the December 
level, due to price increases for grains, 
cattle, poultry, tobacco, onions, pota- 
toes, and wool. Hogs, lambs, and 
cotton, on the other hand, were cheap- 
er than in December. 


Foods as a whole declined over 2 
per cent, due mainly to price de- 
creases in dairy products and meats. 
Hides and leather products again ad- 
vanced sharply, while building mate- 
rials showed a minor increase. In 
all other groups of commodities, ex- 
cept miscellaneous, decreases were 
recorded, ranging from less than % 
of 1 per cent in the case of metals 
and metal products and housefurnish- 
ing goods to 2 per cent in the case of 
fuel and lighting. No change in the 
price level is shown for the group of 
miscellaneous commodities. 

Of the 550 commodities or price 
series for which comparable informa- 
tion for December and January was 
collected, increases were shown in 166 
instances and decreases in 135 in- 
stances. In 249 instances no change 
in price was reported. 





British Imports Lower 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—Commerce 
Reports, published by the Department 
of Commerce, on petroleum conditions 
In Great Britain says, “Imports of 
petroleum, especially in crude and 
fuel oils, is at a reduced rate. Oil 
freight rates are much lower, owing 
to the increased tanker tonnage 
launched during recent months. Hear- 
Ings continued during January on the 
Proposed new by-laws to permit gaso- 
line tankers to proceed up the Thames 
beyond the present limit.” 


Correction 


_ Quotations in Skelly Oil Co. stock 
In NATIONAL PETROLEUM News for 
Jan. 18 should have been: first sale 
27%; high 28%; low 26%; last 27%; 


change %, Sal 
41,600. 8 ales for week totaled 


February 22, 1928 


THE 
OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION lubricating de- 
partment or laboratory. Several years experi- 
ence assistant chief chemist and in direct 
charge lubricating department large refinery. 
Technical education. Address Box 34. 


REFINERY SUPERINTENDENT _ eighteen 
years construction and operation. Thoroughly 
acquainted with modern equipment and as- 
sembling meritorious organization. Address 
Box 994. 


REFINERY SUPERINTENDENT, college edu- 
cation and exceptional experience with crack- 
ing equipment, wishes connection with some 
company in supervisory or engineering capacity. 
References furnished. Address Box 25. 


DISTRIBUTION EXECUTIVE—Fifteen years 
practical experience in supervision of opera- 
tion of tank trucks and service stations for 
two large Mid-Continent refiners and wide 
sales experience. Will consider moderate sal- 
ary, any location, provided connection offers 
advancement by results obtained. Address Box 
32. 





] HAVE had seven years experience as 
an independent jobber of lubricating 
oil, greases and fuel oils and will en- 
tertain proposition for position from re- 
liable concern. 


Address Box 36 











Situations Open 





DRAFTSMAN WANTED 


First-class draftsman who understands 
modern refining equipment wanted by oil 
refining company in the southwest. Please 
give full details as to age, experience, 
etc. 


Address Box 23. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


We have some open territory for live 
salesmen who know the filling station 
and garage field. State experience, ter- 
ritory you are now covering and what 
lines you represent. Address. Dayton Air 
Compressor Co., 425 Valley St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 








CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER 


experienced on pipe still construction and 
operation for European service of approx- 
imately one (1) years’ duration. Must 
speak French or German. Give complete 
information in reply. Box 33. 








Advertisers having box numbers 
should be addressed in care of 
National Petroleum News, 1213 
W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
unless otherwise specified. 








Wanted to Buy 


WANTED—Used truck with compartment tank. 
John A. Anderson, 612 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: Whole or part interest in live 
tank wagon and filling station business in 
Massachusetts with bulk station, chain of 
filling stations, tank trucks and complete 
equipment. Address Box 35. 





Economy in 
Production 


Do you realize how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollare are 
lost annually by accumulation of 
used engines, drilling equipment, 
etc., in refineries, warehouses or 
on leases? 


Don’t let your money be tied up 
in anything you don’t need. 
Look over the equipment you 
are not using and write us about 
it. We’ll sell it to some of our 
15,000 readers. 











Miscellaneous 








WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale,” ‘Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business 
**Miscellaneous” 


Opportunities,” 
classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 cents 
a word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 


“Positions Wanted’—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 


Advertisements set in special type or 
with border—$4.00 per column inch. 


Copy must reach us not later than Fri- 
day preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 
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